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Martin  Folkes,  Efq; 

President  of  the 

ROYAL  SOCIETY. 
six, 

COULD  I  want  Inclination  to  inform  the  World  of 
the  great  Refped  I  have  Reafon  to  mention  your 
Name  to  it  with  ;  yet  you  have  fo  natural  a  Right 
to  the  Patronage  of  thefe  Animadverfions,  that  it  were  at 
once  unjuft  and  ungrateful  to  rob  you  of  the  Honour. 

It  is  to  you  alone  that  the  World  owes  their  having  been 
written  ;  the  Purport  of  the  more  confiderable  of  them  has 
been  long  fince  delivered  to  you  in  Converfation  ;  and  if 
you  had  thought  the  Society  deferved  to  efcape  the  Ceniure 
that  mu  ft  attend  this  Method  of  laying  them  before  the 
World,  you  might  have  prevented  it,  by  making  the  necef- 
fary  Ufe  of  them  in  private. 

Nor  is  this,  Sir,  the  only  Senfe  in  which  you  have  been  the 
great  Inftrument  of  their  Production;  fince  it  cannot  but 
be  acknowledged,  that  if  any  body,  except  your  great 
Self,  had  been  in  the  high  Office  you  fo  worthily  fill  at 
prefent,  the  Occafions  of  many  of  the  more  remarkable  of 
them  could  not  have  been  received  by  the  Body,  under  whofe 
Countenance  alone  they  claim  their  Places  in  this  Work. 

The  Virtues  of  the  Patron  are  ufually  the  favourite 
Theme  of  the  Dedicator;  nor  are  there  wanting,  Sir,  in 
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dedication. 

you,  many,  which  for  my  own  Sake  I  ought  to  make  the 
World  acquainted  with.  The  Manner  in  which  you  repre- 
fented  me  to  a  noble  Friend,  while  to  my  Self  you 
made  me  much  more  than  I  deferved  ;  the  Eafe  with 
which  youexcufed  yourfelf  of  this ;  the  Unconcern  with  which 
you  forgot  you  had  excufed  yourfelf  j  and  the  Solemnity 
with  which,  in  the  Face  of  Almighty  God,  you  excufed 
yourfelf  again  ;  when  we  remember,  that  the  Whole  was 
done  within  the  Compafs  of  a  Day,  are  furely  Virtues, 
that  I  of  all  Men  ought  not  to  pafs  over  in  Silence  : 

Your  Manner  of  mentioning  me  in  my  Abfence,  while 
Politenefs  was  out  of  Countenance  at  your  Complaifance 
to  me  when  prefent ;  and,  finally,  your  Reprefentation 
of  a  Letter,  which  your  avowing  your  Innocence  had 
procured  from  me,  and  which  might  have  been  the  Means 
of  that  Accommodation  you  were  not  afhamed  to  fay  you 
defined,  are  Circumftances  alfo  that  I  muft  not  pafs  over 
without  their  Share  in  this  Eulogium  :  They  are  Incidents 
that  cannot  but  inform  me,  in  the  moil  fenfible  Manner, 
of  your  true  Character  ;  and  that  cannot  but  teftify  to  the 
World,  that  you  are  as  full  of  Honour  as  of  Philofophy, 
as  worthy  to  be  a  Friend,  a*>  to  be  a  Prefident  of  a  Royal 
Society . 

I  am,  SIR, 

With  all  due  RefpeB, 

Your  very  humble  Servant , 

John  Hill. 
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OC  A  R  C  E  any  Treatife  of  fo  little  Confequence  to  the 
^  TV irld  as  the  Nature  of  the  SubjeB  renders  this,  has, 
per  haps ,  ever  been  fo  much,  or  fo  varioufly  fpolen  of  be¬ 
fore  its  Appearance .  TV hat  it  is,  itfelf  mujl  fhew  ;  what 
has  been  the  Occafon  of  the  Publicatio?i  of  it,  its  Author 
is  in  a  Manner  called  upon  to  declare. 

An  Attachment  to  the  Studies ,  for  the  promoting  of 
which  the  Royal  Society  was  ejlablifhed,  he  owns  has  carried 
him  often  to  their  Meetings,  tho ’  the  Manner  of  treating 
them  there  would  not  fuffer  him  to  add  himfelf  to  their  Num¬ 
ber  ;  and  that  the  Opportunities  of  Experimenting  have 
long  brought  a  J'eleSl  Set  of  the  Members  once  a  TV eek  to  his 
Houfe .  Ihe  Obfervations  made  at  thefe  Meetings  are  fome- 
what  too  pompoufy  recorded  in  their  Tra?tfaBions  ,  and  his 
Name,  with  an  Addition,  under  which  he  had  been  ufed  to  be 
addrejfed  before  he  had  the  Honour  of  a  Degree  of  DoBor  of 
Phyfick,  now  Jlands  on  theLiJi  of  the  Members  of  the  Body. 

It  is  not  wonderful  from  thefe  Cir  cum  fiances  that  his  fo¬ 
reign  Correfpondents  fuppofed  him  a  Member  of  the  Society, nor" 
is  it  very  wonderful  that  he  could  not  be  pleafed  with  being 
fuppofed  a  Member  of  a  Body  that  he f aw  declining fo  faft  in 
its  Reputation .  He  had  been  taxed  with  one  of  the  Errors 
of  the  Society,  by  a  Correfpondent  of  the  fir  ft  Ra?ik  in  Li¬ 
terature  in  France,  and  in  his  Anfiwer  had f aid,  <c  I  have 
“  already  fet  right  the  Error  you  complain  of\  but  you  are  to 
“  know,  that  I  have  the  Honour  not  to  be  a  Member  of  the- 
lc  Royal  Society  of  London,” 

The  Letter  in  which  this  unlucky  Sentence  food,  lay  un- 
finijhed  on  the  Author  s  Table,  when  one  of  the  Society,  ear¬ 
lier- 
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Her  than  the  reft ,  came  in  upon  the  accuftotned  Viftt  :  Be¬ 
fore  the  Author  ca??te  to  him ,  he  had  read  at  leaft  this 
Fart  of  it ;  and  we  are  not  to  wonder 3  that  he  who  could 
obtain  Intelligence  in  that  Manner ,  could  alfo  divulge  it, 
Hinc  illx  Lachrymas  !  Hence  all  the  Commotions  that  have 
fence  difturbed  this  philoftophick  IV orld. 

After  this  Piece  of  Jecret  Hiftory ,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to 
perfuade  the  World ,  tho ’  four  Times  four  hmidred  Mouths 
have  been  long  bufied  in  attempting  it ,  that  the  Author 
ever  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  have  his  Name ,  as  really 
his ,  upon  the  Lift .  To  give  the  Appearance  of  a  peculiar 
Enmity  to  this  Review  of  the  Works  of  the  Society ,  it  has 
been  very  freely  after  ted,  that  he  had  put  himfelf  to  the 
Ballot  for  Choice ,  and  been  rejeEled  by  a  great  Majority, 
It  is  condefcending  almoft  too  low ,  to  anftwer  an  After - 
tio?i  that  carries  its  own  Refutation  with  it ,  but  the  Con - 
defcention  is  all  the  Difficulty  that  attends  the  fetting 
the  CharaSlers  of  thofe  who  have  faid  it ,  in  a  very  fair 
Light. 

The  EleEiions  into  the  Royal  Society  are  in  great  Form  ; 
a  Recom?ne7idation  is  drawn  up  in  Writhig ,  figned  by  fee- 
veral  of  the  Members ,  who  declare  the  P  erf  on  worthy  of  that 
great  Honour  ;  this  is  hung  up  in  the  Room  of  their  Meet - 
ings  a  Quarter  of  a  Year ,  and  at  the  End  of  that  Time  it 
is  put  to  the  Ballot ,  whether  the  Candidate  / hall  be  received. 
If  it  were  true ,  that  the  Author  of  thefe  Animadverfions 
was  everfo  recommended \  or  fo  balloted  for ,  the  Paper  muft 
remai?t ,  and  thofe  at  leaft  who  gave  the  Negative  Balls 
would  re?nember  that  they  did Jo.  No  J'uch  Thing  ever  hap¬ 
pened  ;  nor  will  a  Member  of  the  Body  after  this ,  probably , 
ever  venture  to  whifper  that  he  thmks  there  did. 

Tied"  People* s  Intentions  are  not  eafily  dij'covered ,  when 
there  are  no  AElions  to  declare  them 3  it  happens  in  this  Cafe 
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that  even  Intention  might  be  proved  by  Evidence  always  to 
have  been  in  this  Author  determinate ly  and  immoveably  on 
the  Side  of  avoiding  what  thefe  Gentlemen  fuppofe  an  Ho¬ 
nour  ;  but  it  would  be  a  mean  ‘Triumph  to  add  more  Infamy 
to  CharaSters  too  black  already  ;  nor  is  it  necejfary  to  go 
farther  than  ConviEtion . 

The  Author  s  own  Judgment  has  been  very  feverely  ar¬ 
raigned,  for  his  difputing  that  of  the  Society  ;  and  there 
remained  no  Method  of  having  the  Caufe  determined ,  but 
the  fubmiting  it  in  this  Manner  to  the  Publick .  If  he 
is  merry  in  fome  Places ,  let  it  be  confedered ,  that  the 
Subje&s  are  too  ridiculous  for  ferious  Cnticifm  ;  if  he 
is  pofitive  in  others ,  let  it  not  appear -too  affuming  ;  he 
pretends  to  nothing  but  the  knowing  more  than  the  Royal 
Society  London  appears  by  its  Publications  to  know, 
and  furely  a  Man  may  do  that ,  an d yet  be  very  ignorant  / 

That  theWork,  however ,  might  not  be  without  its  real  Ufe , 
anError  is  nowhere  expofedwithout  the  efiablifhingthe  Truth 
in  the  Place  of  it ;  and  the  Author  has  no  Wifh  in  regard  to 
it,  but  that  the  Society  may,  by  Means  of  it,  become  ajhamed 
of  what  it  has  been ,  and  that  the  World  may  know  he  is  not 
a  Member  of  it,  till  it  is  an  Honour  to  a  Man  to  be  fo . 

Among  the  Members  of  it,  there  are  Men  great  in  all 
Senfes  of  the  World,  Men  efteemed  in  the  highejl  Degree  by 
the  Author  of  thefe  Animadverfions,  and  by  whom  he  thinks 
it  his  greateft  Honour  to  be  efteemed:  The  SubjeEl  of  Com¬ 
plaint  is,  that  a  fewbufy  and  ignorant  Perfons  thrift  them - 
felves  into  Employment,  while  thofe  who  are  able  to  do  the 
Body  Credit,  refufe  to  join  their  Labours  to  thofe  of  fuch 
unworthy  Affociates,  or  even  to  countenance  with  their 
Appearance  the  Meetings  where  fuch  Bufinefs  is  tranfaPted . 
Thefe  fee  too  clearly  to  fuppofe  a  Cenfure  of  the  Society  un¬ 
der  its  prefent  Management ,  an  Attack  upon  their  fepar ate 
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Characters  ;  they  agree  with  the  Author  in  his  Opinions, and 
Jeem  determined  to  make  this  Work  the  Bafts  of  a  Reforma¬ 
tion  that  will  fet  the  Body  they  belong  to  above  the  Reach  of 
an  Attack  of  the  fame  Kind  for  the  future .  How  much  fuch 
a  Reformation  is  wanted  will  appear  from  the  fucceeding 
Pages  -y  how  long  it  has  been  wanted \  and  how  much  the 
greatef  Men  of  other  'Times  have  been  of  this  Author  s 
c Opinion  about  it,  may  appear  from  the  following  Quo¬ 
tation,  to  which  nothing  need  be  added . 

u  There  is  no  Study  more  becoming  a  rational  Creature, 
“  than  that  of  Natural  Philofophy  ;  but  asfeveral  of  our 
£C  modern  Kirtuofoi* s  manage  it,  their  Speculations  do  not 
4C  Jo  much  tend  to  open  and  enlarge  the  Mind,  as  to  con - 

“  traB  and  fix  it  upon  Trifles . 

•“  This,  in  England,  is ,  in  a  great  Meafure ,  owing  to 
*  <  the  worthy  Ele&ions  that  are  fo  frequently  tnade  in  our 
tc  Royal  Society.  They  feem  to  be  in  a  Confederacy  againfl 
«  Men  of  polite  Genius ,  noble  Thought ?  and  diffufeve  Lear- 
<c  ning ;  and  chufe  into  their  Affemblies  fuch  as  have  noPre- 
“  tence  to  Wijdom ,  but  Want  of  Wit ;  or  to  natural 
“  Knowledge ,  but  Ignorance  of  every  thing  elfe .  I  have 
<c  made  Obfervations  in  this  Matter  fo  long ,  than  when  I 
*<  meet  with  a  young  Fellow  that  is  an  humble  Admirer  of 
“  the  Sciences ,  but  more  dull  than  the  reft  of  the  Company , 
I  conclude  him  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Tatler,  No.  236. 
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rHERE  is  nothing  by  which  a  publick  Body  can  fo  jujily  recommend 
itfelf  to  the  World ,  as  by  the  Invention  and  Improvement  of  ufeful 
Arts :  The  Society  whofe  Publications  are  to  be  the  Subjeft  of  our 
Animadverfions ,  will  be  found  by  the  following  Chapters  to  have  been  fen- 
fible  of  this  Truth  from  its  earfieft  Eft  abli foment,  and  to  continue  per f eft  ly 
convinced*  of  it  to  this  Time.  The  Works  of  Capt.  Silas  Taylor  do  Honour 
to  fome  ft  the  firft  Numbers  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  in  this  Re- 
fpeft ,  and  thofe  of  Mr.  William  Arderon  to  many  of  the  lateft. 

The  Number  of  the  Arts  inculcated  by  this  Society ,  upon  the  whole ,  is 
very  confiderable :  and ,  to  do  fuftice  to  their  fever  al  Authors ,  they  feemallof 
much  the  fame  Utility  in  their  End,  and  of  tnuch  the  fame  Practicability. 
We  might  complain  indeed  of  the  Authors  of  fome  of  them  for  delivering 
only  the  Principles  on  which  ufeful  Arts  might  be  founded ,  without  adding 
the  leaf  Hint  of'  thetr  Intent  in  the  Dijcovery  j  but  this  we  have 
attempted  to  the  heft  of  our  Power  to  make  amends  for ,  in  the  Second 
Book  of  this  our  Firft  Part :  The  Difcoveries ,  which  make  the  Subjefts 
of  the  Firft  Book  of  it,  have  not  required  this  Aftiftance  from  our  Hands, 
but  are  delivered  at  large ,  and  in  f heir  proper  Form . 
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CHAP.  I. 

A  Way  to  hill  Rattlefnakes. 

THE  ingenious  Author  of  the  Paper,  in  which  this  Societarian 
Method  of  deftroying  thefe  poifonous  and  terrible  Animals  is 
publiffied,  is  Capt.  Silas  Taylor.  It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  mar¬ 
tial  Atchievement,  and  worthy  the  Title  of  the  Man  who  gives  it ;  and 
as  we  dare  venture  to  affirm  that  it  will  take  place  as  well  upon  our  own 
poifonous  Serpents,  as  on  thofe  of  America ,  we  could  not  omit  giving 
it  a  confpicuous  Place,  in  a  Work  intended  like  this  of  ours,  for  the 
general  Benefit  of  Mankind.  The  Method  is  delivered  fo  early  as  in 
the  third  Number  of  thevPhilofophical  Tranfa&ions,  and  runs  thus; 
Catch  a  Rattlefnake,  as  large  and  vigorous  as  you  pleafe  ;  fix  it  in  any 
Manner  that  you  will,  fo  that  it  cannot  poffibly  get  away  ;  then  pro¬ 
cure  a  cleft  Stick,  and  put  into  the  Notch  of  it,  a  Quantity  of  the  bruifed 
Leaves  of  wild  Pennyroyal ;  direft  the  End  of  the  Stick  towards  the 
Serpent’s  Nofe  5  as  he  avoids  it,  ftill  purfue  him  with  it  j  and  in  half 
an  Hour’s  Time  he  will  be  killed  by  the  mere  Scent  of  the  Herb. 

The  Societarian  Miracles  never  fail  of  being  well  attefted.  Capt. 
Silas  Taylor  fcorns  to  be  an  Inch  behindhand  with  his  Countryman  Mr. 
Paul  Dudley ,  hereafter  often  to  be  remembered,  in  his  Form  of  Attefta- 
tion :  he  afliires  us,  that  he  faw  the  Experiment  made  himfelf  5  and 
adds,  that  it  was  done  in  the  Month  of  July,  when  thofe  Serpents  are  in 
their  utmofi:  Vigour,  Who  ffiall  dare  to  invalidate  the  Teftimony  of  this 
ineftimable  Pair,  the  Paul  and  Silas,  fcarce  lefs  authentic  with  the  Body  of 
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thefe  Philofophers,  than  their  Names-fake  Brotherhood  with  that  of  the 
firft  Chriftians  ?  We  are  convinced,  that  no  Member  of  tile  Royal  Society 
will  ever  queftion  the  Fait  ;  and  the  Author  of  it,  in  our  Opinion,  demands, 
at  lead,  an  equal  Share  of  Reputation  with  that  venerable  Ancient,  who¬ 
ever  he  was,  that  invented  the  famous  Pra&ice  of  catching  Sparrows  by  lay¬ 
ing  Salt  upon  their  Tails.  It  may  be  obje&ed  indeed,  that  the  one  of  thefe 
Authors  was  jocofe,  the  other  feriousj  but  we  can  think  it  no  Crime  in 
Capt.  Silas  to  have  fo  neceffary  a  Quality  of  a  Philofopher  as  Gravity. 

If  the  World  fhould  wifh  to  fee  this  amazing  Difcovery  parallelled  by 
another  more  modern  In  dance,  we  have  a  very  late  one  in  a  Country¬ 
man  of  our  own,  the  ever  to  be  remembered  Inventor  of  the  Powder 
for  killing  of  Fleas.  The  Method  of  ufing  this  was  very  like  that  which 
the  Captain  here  preferibes  for  his  Pennyroyal.  The  Flea  was  to  be  held 
conveniently  between  the  Thumb  and  Finger  of*  the  Left-Hand,  while 
a  very  fmall  Quantity  of  the  Powder  was  applyed  to  the  End  of  its 
Trunk;  after  which,  if  the  fame  Flea  could  be  proved  ever  to  have 
bit  the  Perfon  again,  he  was  to  have  another  Paper  of  the  Powder  for 
nothing.  How  unhappy  was  it  for  the  ingenious  Inventor  of  the  Method 
of  defhoying  thefe  Vermin,  that  he  did  not  apply  himfelf  to  the  Royal 
Society  !  the  very  firft  old  Woman  he  fold  a  Paper  to,  unluckily  asked 
him,  whether,  when  fhe  had  got  the  Flea,  if  fhe  fhould  crack  it  under 
her  Nail  it  would  not  be  as  well  ?  The  poor  Fellow  could  not  but  an- 
fwer,  that  that  Way  would  do  /m, -and  was  fo  thunderftruck  with  the 
Objection  that  he  never  fold  another.  Such  is  the  Misfortune  of  a  Man’s 
applying  himfelf  to  old  Women,  and  being  upon  the  Spot,  and  in  the 
Way  of  having  impertinent  Queftions  asked  him  :  Had  he  lived  in 
New  Engla?id  or  Virginia ,  and  only  communicated  his  Difcovery  to  a 
Royal  Society ,  who  of  all  its  Members  would  have  thought  of  fuch  a 
trifling  Objection  to  fo  ufeful  a  Propofal  ? 

Not  to  fet  the  Captain’s  Difcovery  too  low,  however,  there  is  one  Set 
ofPeople  to  whom  we  cannot  but  think  it  our  Duty  to  recommend  it ; 
that  is  the  Lovers,  we  mean  the  Lovers  who  read.  The  very  eminent 
and  learned  Mr.  Lovell,  Author  of  the  Pammineralogico-panbotanologico- 
panzoologicum ,  (don’t  wonder,  gentle  Reader,  at  the  Length  of  the 
Title,  when  the  Book  it  belongs  to,  contains,  if  you  will  believe  the  Au¬ 
thor,  all  the  Knowledge  of  the  World  upon  all  the  Subje&s  in  it)  re¬ 
commends  to  thofe  unfortunate  Lovers,  who  are  not  beloved  again,  the 
Dens  Caninus  of  the  right  Side  of  the  upper  Jaw  of  a  Crocodile,  to  be 
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tycd  to  the  left  Side  of  the  cruel  Fair-one  ;  but  he  fays,  that  to  have  its 
full  Force,  it  ought  to  be  taken  out  while  the  Creature  is  alive  :  This 
has  hitherto  feemed  to  the  amorous  World  a  fort  of  romantic  E,Ypedition, 
fomcthing  of  kin  to  that  called,  taking  a  Bear  by  the  Tooth  ;  and  many  a 
baplefs  Lover,  we  believe,  has  hanged  himfelf  for  want  of  Courage  to 
undertake  fo  defperate  a  Means  of  Relief :  But  fee  the  Misfortune  of 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions !  here  is  an 
evident  Remedy  againfl  all  fuch  Objc<51ions:  Crocodiles  are  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Serpents,  and  we  will  venture  to  allure  the  World,  that  Penny¬ 
royal  will  as  foon  kill  one  of  them  as  the  other  ;  here  needs  no  more, 
therefore,  to  be  cured  of  an  unhappy  Love-Fit,  to  command  a  proper 
Return  of  Paffion  from  the  cruel  Maid,  than  to  pick  up  fome  of  this 
Pennyroyal,  find  out  the  Place  where  Crocodiles  refort,  nail  one  of 
them  by  the  Tail  to  fome  flout  Tree,  and  in  that  Situation  to  apply  the 
Pennyroyal  to  his  Nofe,  till  he  is  too  faint  to  hurt  any  Body ;  the  Tooth 
lequired  may  then  be  drawn  while  he  is  living  ;  and  if  the  Operator  be 
of  as  merc-ful  a  Difpofition  as  a  late  noble  Duke  is  defervedly  famous 
for  having  been,  the  Nail  may  be  afterwards  drawn,  and  the  harmlefs 
Creature,  like  Mr.  B - r  s  Louie,  may  be  fet  at  liberty  again*. 

Before  we  conclude  this  Chapter,  we  fhould  not  omit  to  do  due  Honour, 
however,  to  a  late  Author  in  the  fame  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions,  who 
gives  fome  very  fubllantial  Reafons  for  fufpeding,  that  this  Plant  does  not 
actually  kill  the  Rattlefnake,  but  that,  if  left  to  itfelf,  after  all  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Death  that  deceived  Capt.  Taylor ,  it  would  in  Time  come 
to  life  again  :  This  however  is  no  Objection  to  our  Defign  upon  the 
Crocodile;  a  State  of  Repofe  would  ferve  the  Lover’s  Turn  as  well  as 
Death  itfelf. 

CHAP. 


t  The  noble  Perfonage  alluded  to  here,  is  the  late  Duke  of  Montagu ,  famous  among 
a  thoufand  other  amiable  Qualities,  for  his  Love  to  the  whole  animal  Creation,  and  for  his 
being  able  to  keep  a  very  grave  Face,  when  he  was  not  in  the  tnoft  ferious  Earneft.  Mr. 

-  r,  a  very  diftinguilhed  Member  of  the  Royal  Society ,  had  one  Day  entertained  this 
Nobleman,  and  feveral  other  Perfons,  with  the  Sight  of  the  Periftakick  Motion  of  the  Bowels 
in  a  Loufe  by  the  Microfcope  ;  when  the  Obfervation  was  over,  he  was  going  to  throw'  the 
Creature  away  ;  but  the  Duke,  with  a  Face  that  made  him  believe  he  was  perfectly  in  earneft, 
told  him,  it  would  be  not  only  cruel  but  ungrateful,  in  return  for  the  Entertainment  that 
Creature  had  given  them,  to  deftroy  it.  He  ordered  the  Boy  to  be  brought  in,  from  whom 

it  was  procured,  and  after  praifmg  the  Smallnefs  and  Delicacy  of  Mr .B - r’s  Fingers,  per- 

fuaded  him  carefully  to  replace  the  Animal  in  its  former  Territories,  and  to  give  the  Boy 
a  Shilling  not  todifturb  it  fora  Fortnight. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Two  Methods  of  flocking  Water  with  Oyflers . 

HE  very  ingenious  Mr.  Rowlands  is  the  Author  of  the  firfl  of  thefe 


curious  and  ufeful  Difcoveries :  It  flands  recorded  in  the  three  hun¬ 


dred  and  ninety-fixth  Number  of  the  Tranfadtions.  The  Method  is  this : 
Find  out  a  proper  Place  for  Oyflers  to  live  in  ;  throw  in  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  live  ones,  and  after  twenty  or  thirty  Years  there  will  be  a  vafl  In- 
creafe  of  them. 

What  an  amazing  Difcovery  !  We  (hall  venture  to  give  it  a  Character, 
which  is  very  cautioufly  to  be  bellowed  on  the  Generality  of  Papers  in 
the  Works  of  thefe  Authors,  which  is,  that  it  is  certainly  Truth. 
The  modeft  Mr.  Rowlands  feems  indeed  to  have  underflood  it  to  be  too 
flrange  a  Thing  to  gain  Credit  on  his  bare  affirming  it,  and  has  accord¬ 
ingly  brought  fufficient  Teflimony  that  the  River  Mene ,  which  di¬ 
vides  Anglefea  from  Carnarvanjhire ,  was  originally  flocked  with  them 
in  this  Manner.  Surely  our  Ftverjham  Oyfler-Men  have  (ludied  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions  ;  for  when  their  Beds  of  this  valuable  Ani¬ 
mal  become  empty,  they  always  fupply  them  in  this  very  Manner. 

This  however  is  not  the  only  Method  recommended  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety ,  for  this  ufeful  Purpofe ;  Mr.  Cunningham  has  tranfmitted  to  that 
Body  the  Indian  Way  of  doing  it:  Which  is,  by  making  Water  upon 
Gyfter-Shells  after  the  Fifh  are  eaten,  and  then  throwing  them  into  the 
Sea  or  Rivers  again  for  new  Oyflers  to  grow  upon  them :  this  is  a  much 
cheaper  Method  than  the  former  j  but  we  are  afraid  it  will  not  fucceed 
unlefs  the  Place  is  already  flocked  ;  and  then  perhaps  it  would  do  as  well 
without  the  indecent  Part  of  the  Ceremony. 
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CHAP.  III. 


A  Way  to  make  InfeEls ,  of  various  Colours  to  be  ufed  in 

Dying . 


HE  Author  of  this  truly  Societarian  Paper,  edablifhes  it  as  a  Prin 


1  ciple,  that  there  are  many  Vegetables  which  afford  Colours,  that 
would  be  of  ufe  in  Dying,  but  that  they  will  not  dand,  or  remain  fuch 
as  they  were  at  fird  j  and  that  all  thefe  Colours  may  be  made  perma¬ 
nent,  by  their  palling  thro*  the  Bodies  of  In fe&s  :  he  therefore  edablifhes 
it,  as  the  true  Method  of  procuring  good  and  ufeful  Colours  from  thefe, 
to  breed  Infeds  from  them.  He  produces  an  Indance  from  Nature, 
which  is  of  the  Cochineal,  bred,  as  he  firmly  believes,  out  of  the  Prickly 
Pear  or  Opuntia  ;  and  gives  the  Method  of  making  Artificial  Infefis ,  on 
the  fame  Principle,  out  of  all  Sorts  of  Vegetable  Subfiances  -y  and  of  fur- 
nifhing  in  this  Manner  a  new  Set  of  Colours,  of  the  Nature  of  Cochineal, 
and  equal  to  it  in  Ludre  and  Permanency,  tho’  of  any  Tint  that  is  re¬ 
quired,  provided  only,  that  there  be  any  thing  like  it  in  the  Vegetable 
World.  The  Procefs  is  very  fimple  and  eafy,  it  is  no  more  than  this. 
Take  any  Herb  which  has  a  good  Colour,  bruife  it  and  prefs  out  all  the 
Juice ,  then  dry  it  in  the  Sun,  or  in  any  other  Heat  *  when  thoroughly 
dry,  cut  it  to  Pieces,  and  infufe  it  in  a  large  Quantity  of  Water  in  a  gen¬ 
tle  Sand-Heat  for  twenty-four  Hours :  after  this,  without  taking  out 
the  Fasces,  evaporate  the  Liquor  till  it  be  of  the  Thicknefo  of  Treacle, 
then  fet  it  in  a  Wooden  or  Earthen  VefTel  covered  with  Straw,  but  not 
too  clofe,fo  as  t0  exclude  the  Air  entirely ,  fet  it  in  a  fhady  Place,  and  put 
about  it  fome  wet  Leaves, or  other  putrifying  Matter,  and  place  over  it  a 
Board,  and  on  that  fome  Straw,  or  the  like.  The  Matter  thus  prepared, 
he  allures  us,  will  producer  Jhelly  Worm ,  and  from  that  a  Fly  like  Cochi¬ 
neal,  which  will  yield  a  fine  drong  Colour,  but  more  lading,  even  than 
that  of  Cochineal ;  nay,  growing  more  bright  with  Time. 

This  is  the  Procefs,  where  a  whole  Plant  is  to  be  ufed  ;  but  the  careful 
Author  has  not  left  us  without  his  Indrudions,  when  other  Subfiances, 
only  Parts  of  Vegetables,  are  to  be  worked  in  this  Manner.  If  Berries  of 
any  kind  are  to  be  ufed,  they  are  to  be  bruifed,  and  then  evaporated  to 
the  Confidence  above  defcribed,  and  if  the  dried  Wood  of  Trees,  it  is 
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to  be  firft  powdered,  then  boiled  in  Water,  and  evaporated  to  the  fame 
Confidence.  Either  of  thefe  treated  in  the  fame  Manner,  the  Author 
affiires  us,  will  produce  Infedts,  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the  Ingredients 
they  are  madt from.  The  Flies,  he  tells  us,  will  play  about  the  Sides  of 
the  Ve/fel  and  the  Surface  of  the  Matter,  and  are  to  be  caught  and  dryed 
in  a  Stove  for  ufe. 

What  can  be  more  plain  or  familiar  than  the  whole  Procefs  of  this 
remarkable  Operation  !  How  accurately  and  circumftantially  has  the 
Author  defcribed  the  whole  Method  !  and  yet,  tho’  this  Paper  ftands  fo 
early  as  in  the  Fortieth  Number  of  the  Tranfadtions,  no  body  has 
ever  brought  it  into  Pradtice.  One  would  think  the  World  in 
general  paid  no  more  Refpedt  to  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  than 
the  Author  of  thefe  Animadverfions  does.  To  give  our  Sentiments  can¬ 
didly  on  the  Subjedt,  however,  we  are  to  declare,  we  are  really  of 
Opinion,  that  the  Author  himfelf  believed  what  he  thus  recommended 
to  the  World  :  an  Opinion  we  are  far  from  entertaining  in  general  of  the 
Authors  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions.  Nay,  we  are  apt  to  believe 
that  he  had,  unlike  the  Generality  of  their  Projedtors,  gone  fo  far  as  to 
make  his  Experiment  himfelf :  We  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  any  vege¬ 
table  Subftance,  treated  as  he  diredts,  will  furniffi  Flies,  tho’  we  do  not 
chufe  to  borrow  the  Author’s  Phrafe,  produce  them  ;  but  that  thefe 
Flies  will  have  any  thing  of  the  Colour  of  the  Vegetable,  is  certainly  a 
Propofition  too  abfurd  for  Anfvvering  j  too  contemptible  for  Cenfiire. 

It  is  fomething  lingular  that  an  Author,  who  was  to  inform  People  of 
a  Way  of  fixing  the  Colour  of  a  vegetable  Juice,  ffiould  order  it  firft  to 
he  prejfed  out  and  thrown  away  :  If  it  be  referved  there,  his  Procefs, 
we  will  be  anfwerable,  if  any  body  has  a  Mind  to  try  if,  will  fucceed  full 
as  well  that  Way  as  the  other. 

This  Author,  and  the  Society  who  countenanced  this  Author’s  Paper, 
and  publifhed  it  as  their  own,  feem  to  have  been  firmly  perfuaded,  that 
the  Worms  and  Flies  grew  out  of  the  vegetable  Matter,  as  they  had  been 
told  Animals  ufed  to  do  out  of  the  Mud  in  Egypt  when  the  Sun  ffione 
upon  it :  We  prefume  the  Society  at  prefent  are  of  the  fame  Opinion,  as 
they  have  never  difcountenanced  or  contradidled  it.  If  they  will  be  fo 
obliging  to  the  World  as  to  prove  this,  nobody  will  deny,  that  the  Infedts 
may  have  the  Colour  of  the  Vegetable  but  till  that  is  done,  it  is  our 
Bufinefs,  upon  the  Plan  of  this  Work,  which  is  that  of  rooting  out 
Error,  and  eftabliffiing  Truth  in  its  Place,  to  deliver  what  is  the  real 
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Facft  in  all  this  marvellous  Proceeding ;  and  explain  what  the  Animals 
were,  that  this  Author  found  in  his  Pots  and  Bowls,  if  he  ever  really 
made  the  Experiment.  Equivocal  Generation  is  too  abfurd  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  pofiible  in  an  Age  fo  wife  as  this ;  all  Animals  are  produced 
from  the  Copulation  of  Parent  Animals  of  their  own  Kind  5  and  as  to 
Infe&s  in  particular,  fuppofcd:  to  be  bred  of  Corruption,  the  Matter  they 
are  found  in  has  not  produced  them,  but  only  received  them  from  their 
Parent  Females. 

Every  Plant  bruifed  and  fet  to  ferment,  and  every  Infufion  of  a  Plant' 
made  ftrong  enough  to  ferment  in  the  fame  Manner,  becomes,  when 
in  that  State,  a  proper  Nidus  for  the  Eggs  of  Flies,  and  affords  a  proper 
Nourifhment  for  their  young  ones:  Flies  are  drawn  together  by  the  Smell 
of  this  Matter,  they  drop  their  Eggs  into  it ;  thefe  hatch  into  a  kind  of 
Maggots;  and  thefe, after  they  have  fed  on  the  Matter  they  are  produced 
among,  undergo  the  fame  Sort  of  Change  that  Catterpillars  do,  and 
finally  come  out  of  their  Cafes  in  their  perfect  State,  like  thofe  from 
which  they  had  their  Origin. 

Such  muft  have  been  the  Shelly  Worms ,  deferibed  by  this  Author, 
and  fuch  the  Flies  produced  from  them  :  How  very  juft  and  accurate 
his  Account  is,  when  he  fays  they  will  be  like  Cochineal  Flies,  every 
Body  muft  be  fenfible,  who  knows  that  the  Cochineal  is  no  Fly  at  all. 
The  peculiar  Inftrudtion  given  not  to  clofe  up  the  Vefiels,  fo  perfectly 
as  to  exclude  the  Air  entirely,  is  a  very  good  one ;  for  if  they  are  not 
left  open  enough  for  the  Flies  to  get  in,  there  will  certainly  be  no  fhelly 
Worms  produced  in  them. 

ii  •;  ,  tfi  ii i  *1  '  -  -o. i  t  '■  :i\  .  i 

CHAP.  IV. 

A  Way  to  catch  Wild  Ducks. 

: '.V  * ’,~V  ‘  V:!  .  i\  X 1  •  :J  :  I  it  >  I  ■  t 

THE  Royal  Society  of  London ,  having  been  at  all  Times  ready  to 
promote  ufeful  Arts,  have  publiftied  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a&ions,  from  Time  to  Time,  a  great  Variety  of  Methods  of  taking 
Birds,  Fifties,  and  other  Animals,  ufeful  for  Food;  without  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  Nets  or  Gunpowder.  It  would  take  up  too  much  Room 
were  we  to  comment  upon  all  thefe  ;  we  (hall  only  feledl  two  in  each 
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kind  by  Way  of  Specimen,  and  leave  the  candid  Reader  to  form  from 
thole  his  Opinion  of  the  reft.  The  firft  we  Ihall  deliver  is  a  capital 
one,  in  every  Senfe  of  the  Word,  and  is  given  pretty  early  in  the  Works 
of  this  great  Body  ;  fo  that  it  is  an  amazing  thing  that  the  indolent 
Worid  has  not  yet  brought  it  into  Practice  :  Nothing  can  be  more  eafy  : 
The  Method  is  this.  Procure  an  Earthen  Pot  or  Jar,  that  will  come 
on  upon  your  Head  fo  as  to  cover  it  compleatly  j  cut  two  Holes  in  it  for 
the  Advantage  of  teeing,  and  then  faftening  it  about  your  Neck  with  a 
Bandage,  take  off  your  Clothes,  and  walk  into  the  River  where  the 
Ducks  are  :  take  care  to  enter  above  them  in  the  Stream,  and  to  fkulk 
down  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  only  your  Head,  thus  covered  with  the 
Pot,  be  above  Water :  Thus  move  foftly  down  to  them,  as  if  carried  by 
the  Current,  and  they  will  only  take  the  Jar  forfome  loofe  Thing  float¬ 
ing  on  the  Water.  When  you  are  among  the  thickeft  of  them,  take  one 
by  the  Legs  and  pull  it  under  Water,  then  feize  upon  another  in  the 
fame  Manner,  and  fo  on,  till  you  have  taken  the  whole  Covey  ;  and  then 
march  out  again.  This  is  an  Art  of  Indian  Origin  j  Mr.  Strachan  af- 
furesusit  is  praftifed  to  great  Advantage  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon,  and 
ftrongly,  under  Countenance  of  the  Authority  of  a  Royal  Society ,  recom¬ 
mends  it  to  the  Practice  of  thefe  Nations.  There  is  nothing  of  this 
kind  that  can  be  offered  to  the  World,  but  a  furly  Critick  may  find 
fome  Difadvantages  attending  it  ;  we  are  very  certain,  however,  not- 
withftanding  all  that  may  be  objected  to-  this  Philofophical  Duck-hunt- 
ineo  that  if  the  Legiflature  will  provide  for  no  People’s  being  employed 
in  it,  but  fuch  as  are  five  Feet  and  a  half  high  j  and  for  the  making  all 
the  Rivers,  frequented  by  Wild  Ducks,  found  at  the  Bottom,  and^uft 
five  Feet  deep  ;  there  will  require  nothing  more  than  fome  Art  of  mak¬ 
ing  Wild  Ducks  lefs  wild  than -they  are  at  prefent,  in  order  to  the  bring¬ 
ing  the  Scheme  into  Execution.  If  we  might  have  leave,  however,  to 
add  our  Thoughts  as  to  an  Improvement,  in  the  very  Art  itfelf 
it  fhould  be,  that  the  Artift  do  not  take  the  Duck  by  the  Legs,  for  fear 
of  fome  little  fqualling  and  fluttering  in  the  pulling  her  under,  which 
might  fright  the  reft  away  •  but  that  he  take  the  Opportunity  of  her 
thrufting  her  Head  under  Water,  and  pull  her  down  that  Way ; 
they  will  then  come  down  without  Noife,  and  only  feem  to  their  Com¬ 
panions  to  be  diverting  themfelves  with  diving.  If  it  be  objected,  that 
thde  Opportunities  are  not  likely  to  happen  in  deep  Water,  nothin  a  is 
fo  eafy  as  to  provide  for  them  -}  the  Perfon  need  Only  carry  a  Trencher 
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with  fome  Food  upon  it,  fattened  by  a  String  round  his  Waift,  fo  as  to 
rife  to  within  five  Inches  of  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  the  Ducks  would 
be  continually  thrutting  down  their  Heads  at  this,  and  might  be  taken 
in  any  Number. 

If  any  Method  of  Duck-catching  can  be  fuppofed  to  excel  this  in 
Fafe  and  Practicability,  it  is  the  Bacon  Scheme,  propofed  to  this  So¬ 
ciety  fome  Years  fince,  but  invidioufly  fuppretted,  like  many  other  no¬ 
ble  and  ufeful  Difcoveriee,  becaufe  it  feemed  to  interfere  with  this  Me¬ 
thod  already  publifhed  :  we,  however,  who  are  much  above  fuch 
Views,  and  are  very  earneft  in  the  Attempt  of  making  this  an  ufeful 
Supplement  to  the  Transitions,  fhall  give  the  due  Honour  to  the  very 
ingenious  Member  who  propofed  it,  by  delivering  it  here.  The  Me¬ 
thod  is  this  :  tie  to  the  End  of  a  long  String  a  Piece  of  fat  Bacon,  two 
Inches  long  and  half  an  Inch  thick,  let  the  other  End  of  the  String 
be  fattened  to  a  Tree  or  Pott,  then  leave  it  the  whole  Night: 
The  firtt  Duck  that  comes  will  eat  the  Bacon,  and,  as  the  wor¬ 
thy  Member  who  propofed  the  Method  observes,  will  void  it  again  in  a 
few  Minutes  ;  it  will  then  be  gobbled  up  by  another,  and  after  that  by 
a  third,  and  fo  on,  each  voiding  it  foon  after  the  fwallowing,  and  the 
String  continuing  fixed  to  it,  and  regularly  patting  thro’  the  Guts  of  the 
whole  Covey  :  thus  in  the  Morning  a  whole  String  of  Ducks  will  be  found 
ready  catched,  and  there  needs  only  the  drawing  in  the  String  to  take 
them  all  up. 

Whether  this  rival  Method  of  Duck- catching  was  propofed  during 
the  Life  of  the  Author  of  the  firtt,  we  cannot  tell;  but  it  fhould  feem 
to  have  been  fo  by  the  Difregard  that  was  paid  to  it  ;  nor  can  we  pretend 
to  affirm,  whether  it  was  propofed  to  the  whole  Society,  or  only  to  fuch 
a  Set  of  the  Members,  as  at  this  Time  manage  that  Body,  in  one  of  their  pri¬ 
vate  Meetings  :  as  we  are  well  afliired,  however,  that  its  Author  was  a 
Member  of  the  Royal  Society ,  and  that  he  devifed  it  for  the  Good  of 
that  Body,  and  was  defirous  of  having  it  printed  in  their  Works,  we 
cannot  but  think  it  our  Duty  to  preferve  the  Remembrance  of  it,  and  at 
the  fame  Time  to  remind  the  Society,  from  the  utter  Impottibility,  as 
the  Cafe  ftands,  of  fettling  the  Chronology  of  this  Difcovery,  how  care¬ 
ful  they  ought  to  be  in  regittering  every  thing  that  comes  before  them, 
and  of  what  real  Importance  their  Publications  are  to  the  World. 

A  .  r  ’  f .  r  *  •  •  l  .  • 
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CHAP.  V. 

.  .  :  .. .  n  •  »  ' 

A  Way  to  take  of  the  Fifhy  Tajie  of  Wild  Fowl . 

j 

THE  Method  is  extremely  fimple  and  familiar  j  it  is  no  more  than 
the  burying  the  Fowl  two  Hours  in  the  Ground.  It  is  delivered 
in  the  twenty-feventh  Number  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions :  It’s 
Author  Mr.  Stubbes.  We  flatter  ourfelves  that  no  body  will  be  fo  hardy 
as  to  doubt  the  Succefs  of  it,  as  it  comes  fo  flrongly  recommended  ;  but 
we  think  the  Author  chargeable  with  great  Careleffnefs  and  Inaccuracy, 
in  that  he  has  omitted  to  tell  us,  whether  the  Fowl  fhould  be  thus  bu¬ 
ried  before  it  is  dreffed  or  afterwards. 

•  K  .  .  i 

‘  »  4  'r.< 

CHAP.  VI. 

A  Way  to  take  Land  Fowls . 

THE  Practicability  and  Excellence  of  Mr.  Strachan\  Method  of 
catching  Wild  Ducks,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  other  worthy 
Member  of  the  fame  Society,  whofe  Name  is  unfortunately  loft  to  us 
and  whofe  Difcovery  would  perhaps  have  been  fo  too,  but  for  our  Care 
in  preferving  it,  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  by  every  candid  Rea* 
der.  They  extend,  however,  but  to  one  halfof  the  Fowler's  Bufinefs 
and  leave  him  as  much  to  feek,  in  regard  to  the  catching  thofe  Birds* 
which  do  not  lwim,  as  he  was  before.  The  Royal  Society  do 
not  leave  People  in  the  Lurch  in  this  Manner :  The  Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions  of  that  great  Body  affords  us  a  Method  yet  more  Ample 
and  ealy  than  either  of  the  former,  and  equally  pra&icable  with  either 
of  them,  which  has  for  its  ObjeCt  pro&ffedly  thofe  Birds  which  do  not 
frequent  the  Waters.  This  is  publilhed  fo  early  as  in  the  hundred  and 
thirty-feventh  Number  of  the  Tranfa&ions ;  and  we  have  equal  reafon 
to  wonder,  in  regard  to  this,  as  in  regard  to  the  other,  that  it  has  not 
been  brought  into  general  tJfe.  Its  Author  feems  to  have  feen  it  often 
pra&ifed  with  Succefs,  and  this  Author  is  no  lefs  a  Man  than  Sir  Robert 
Moray,  that.very  Sir  Robert  who  gives  4he  fame  Society  an  Account 
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of  the  Barnacles,  and  allures  them,  that  he  had  himfelf  feen  the  young 
Birds  come  out  of  the  Shells. 

The  Method  is  this:  Chule  a  damp  midy  Evening,  get  upon  a  Hill, 
or  fome  other  expofed  Piece  of  Ground,  lie  down  fiat  upon  your  Back, 
and  open  your  Bread,  continue  in  this  Pofiure  for  fome  Time,  till  the 
Birds  that  are  flying  about  perch  upon  your  Bread,  when  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  Aide  your  Hand  gently  towards  them,  and  feizing 
them  by  the  Legs,  ufe  them  at  your  Difcretion.  Vad  Numbers,  Sir 
Robert  aflures  us,  are  thus  taken  in  a  little  Time  in  the  Ifland  of  Hirta> 
where  the  Method  is  in  common  Ufe. 

Can  any  body  guefs  what  it  is  that  the  Birds  are  to  take  the  naked 
Bread  of  a  Man  for  on  this  Occafion  ?  perhaps  it  is  more  eafy  to  guefs 
what  the  Society  ought  to  have  taken  theManfor  who  told  them  the  Story. 
As  we  are  extremely  ambitious  of  bringing  all  the  Difcoveries  of  the  Royal 
Society  into  Ufe,  we  were  thinking  of  recommending  it  to  them,  in  or¬ 
der  to  muke  this  more  certain  of  Succefs,  to  apply  for  an  A6t  to  make 
Birds  blind  from  St.  Andrew's  Day  next ;  but  we  are  apt  to  fear,  that 
People  who  are  not  Societarians  would  be  ready  to  fufpedt,  that  the  Birds 
in  this  Cafe  would  not  be  able  to  find  their  Way  to  the  People  :  Upon  the 
whole,  tho’  we  are  for  doing  all  due  Honour  to  Sir  Robert  for  this  cu¬ 
rious  Communication,  we  cannot  pay  him  a  Compliment  at  the  Expence 
of  our  Judies  to  the  Inventor  of  the  famous  Method  before  celebrated 
of  catching  Sparrows  by  laying  Salt  upon  their  Tails,  from  which  the 
fil'd  Hint  of  this  was  evidently  taken. 

♦ 

C  H  A  P.  VII. 

A  Way  to  catch  Carps . 

WE  have  the  fame  Honour  to  pay  to  this  Difcovery  as  to  the  two 
former,  in  Regard  to  the  eafy  Practice  of  it ;  and  the  fame 
Complaint  to  make  of  the  fcandalous  Negledt,  with  which  People  of  all 
Times  fince  the  Edablidimeht  of  the  Royal  Society ,  have  treated  the 
Publications  of  that  wife  and  ufeful  Body  on  its  Account ;  fince,  tho’ 
it  has  been  long  publifhed,  no  body,  that  we  have  heard  of,  has  ever  put 
it  in  practice.  It  dands  in  Number  ninety-five  of  the  Tranfactions,  and 
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its  Author  is  Mr.  J.  Templer  :  the  Method  is  this;  feel  in  the  Water  of 
feveral  Ponds,  till  you  find  fome  that  is  warmer  than  ordinary,  in  this 
you  may  be  allured  there  are  Carps  in  Plenty  ;  go  to  the  Sides  of  it,  and 
giope  among  the  Weeds  till  you  feel  lome  of  them  ;  then  getting  your 
Fingers  under  the  Belly  of  one  of  them,  tickle  it  for  fome  time,  and 
finally  flip  your  Finger  into  the  Gills,  and  tofs  it  out  of  the  Water. 
As  Carp  fwim  in  Shoals,  the  Author  of  this  curious  Difcovery  tells  us, 
a  great  Number  are  thus  to  be  caught  in  a  little  Time ;  nay,  he  informs 
the  World  alfo  of  another  Secret  (till  greater  than  this ;  which  is,  that  if 
you  can  find  where  they  lie  in  clear  Water,  you  may  catch  them  by 
throwing  a  Calling-Net  over  them.  As  to  the  Affair  of  Tickling,  and  the 
other  of  the  Calling-Net,  we  are  apt  to  believe  they  were  both  known  fome 
time  before  this  Gentleman  was  born  ;  the  great  Difcovery  he  has  made, 
is,  that  we  may  know  where  thefe  Filh  are,  by  the  Heat  of  the  Water  ;* 
but  like  all  the  other  Societarian  Authors,  tho’  he  has  pointed  out  an 
admirable  Difcovery,  he  has  omitted  to  tell  us  the  Means  of  making  ufe 
of  it.  Tho’  the  Water  in  Ponds  where  Carp  are,  is  faid  to  be  warmer 
than  that  of  other  Places,  it  is  not  meant  that  it  is  boiling  hot ;  and  as 
to  very  fmall  Degrees  of  Difference,  a  Man  may  eafily  miflake  them, 
and  be  led  to  overlook  a  Pond  well  ftored,  or  to  grope  round  a  dozen 
that  have  nothing  in  them.  We  therefore  would  propofeit  to  every  Body 
who  goes  out  on  this  Expedition,  to  carry  a  Pocket  Thermometer  about 
him,  which,  by  plunging  it  into  the  Water  of  the  feveral  Ponds,  will 
inform  him  which  has,  and  which  has  not  Carp  in  it ;  unjefs  the*  DiD 

ference  of  Heat  fhould  happen  to  be  owing  to  the  Situation,  Expofure 
or  other  Accidents  of  the  Place.  r 

In  fine,  if  this  Gentleman’s  Scheme  could  be  brought  to  bear,  which 
it  certainly  may  be  by  cutting  down  all  Trees  about  Carp- Ponds,  keepr- 
ing  them  all  equally  clear  of  Weeds,  and  making  them  all  exactly  of  the 
fame  Depth;  it  certainly  would  be  of  great  ufe  to  the  People  who  trade 
in  robbing  Fifh-Ponds,  it  would  lead  them  to  their  Prey  with  much 
greater  Certainty,  and  prevent  their  wetting  their  Fingers  in  vain  on 
many  an  Occafion :  As  to  the  Owners  of  the  Ponds,  they  probably 
know  whether  there  are  Carps  in  them  or  not,  without  his  Abidance. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

A  TV ay  to  catch  Roach  and  Dace . 

AS  Roach  and  Dace  are  not  of  the  Number  of  thofe  Fifh  that  will  lie 
ftill  to  be  tickled,  another  Method  was  necelfary  to  the  taking 
of  them  :  The  Royal  Society ,  ever  ftudious  for  the  good  of  Mankind^ 
and  convinced,  that  whatever  can  any  Ways  conduce  to  their  Service, 
however  trifling  it  may  appear  to  fome,  will  never  prove  difagreeable’ 
to  the  generous  and  humane  Mind,  has  obtained  from  the  very  painful 
Mr.  Arderon ,  often  to  be  commemorated  inthefe  Animadverfions,  a  very 
curious  and  ufeful  Method  of  catching  them,  which,  as  the  Author  in¬ 
forms  us,  is  pra&ifed  with  Succefs  at  a  Country  Town  five  Miles  from 
the  City  of  Norwich  :  but  the  carelefs  Man  has  forgot  to  tell  us  whe¬ 
ther  Eaft,  Weft,  North,  or  South  of  that  Town.  The  Method  is 
this. 

They  cut  a  Thorn  of  the  common  White-thorn  Bufh,  and  fafhion  it 
into  the  Shape  of  the  Confonant  V,but  very  wide  at  the  Top:  The  Reader 
is  unhappily  ieft  in  the  Dark  however  as  to  the  Manner  in  which  this 
is  executed  :  they  tie  a  Thread  to  the  Part  of  it  which  reprefen ts  the  nar¬ 
row  Bottom  of  the  V,  and  drawing  a  Worm  over  one  of  the  Points,  they 
carry  it  on  to  the  other,  taking  in  the  String  with  it;  in  this  Manner 
they  let  it  into  the  Water,  and  when  the  Fifh  has  1  wallowed  it,  the  Jerk 
he  gives,  in  order  to  get  away,  draws  the  Thorn  acrofs  in  his  Mouth,  and 
he  is  hung  faft  by  it. 

This cuiious  and  ufeful  Difcovery  ftands  io  late  as  in  the  four  hundred 
and  feventy  eighth  Number  of  the  Tranfatfions,  and  may  ferve  as  an  In- 
nance  of  the.  Pitch  thofe  Publications  are  arrived  at, under  the  Preftdentfhip 
of  Martin  Folkes,  Efq;  What  is  that  Society  that  can  attend  in  full  Body 
to  iuch  mifeiable  Matters?  that  can  approve,  applaud,  and  return 
Thanks  tor  the  Communication  ?  canfollicit  a  Correfpondence  with  the 
Author ,  and  requeft  more  Papers  from  him?  nay,  and  can  order  this  to 
be  printed  in  their  T ranfadtions,  and  be  at  the  Expence  of  engraving  a 
Figure  to  exprefs  it?  To  fet  the  Enquiry  in  the  faireft  Light,  what  is 
the  utmoft  Ufe  this  important  Difcovery  can  poftibly  be  of?  Why,  the 
very  poorly  fupplying  the  Place  of  a  Fifh-hook,  which  might  have ’been 
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bought  for  lefs  than  a  Farthing.  To  whom  is  it  addrefl'ed  by  the  Au¬ 
thor  ?  to  the  Royal  Society  j  Has  he  the  Head  to  imagine  that  the  Mem- 
mers  of  this  Society,  Gentlemen  who  pay  two  and  fifty  Shillings  a 
Year  for  leave  to  be  laughed  at,  will  ever  think  of  faving  five  Farthings  a 
Year  in  fo  aukward  and  troublefome  a  Manner  ?  It  has  however  been  read 
to,  and  approved  by  the  Royal  Society  :  We  had  the  Happinefs  of  being 
prefent  on  the  Occafion,  -and  of  feeing  the  Prefident  rife  with  a  majeftic 
Importance  from  his  Chair  of  State,  at  the  Conclufion  of  it,  and  fay. 
Gentlemen ,  you  will  be  plea  fed  to  return  your  thanks  to  Mr.  Baker,  and 
defire  him  to  return  your  Thanks  to  Mr.  Arderon  for  this  new ,  curious , 
and  ufeful  Communication.  If  we  could  have  fuppofed,  gentle  Reader, 
that  a  Paper  like  this  could  have  come  to  the  Society  any  other  Way 
than  thro’  the  Hands  of  Mr.  Baker ,  we  fhould  have  taken  an  earlier 
Opportunity  of  informing  thee  of  that  Fadt. 

When  a  Paper  has  been  thus  received  and  applauded  by  the  Royal 
Society ,  it  is  no  longer  its  Author’s,  but  the  Society’s,  in  regard  to  the 
Opinion  of  the  World  :  the  Society  ftamps  its  Value  on  it  and  publifhes 
it  :  But  to  what  End  is  this  done  ?  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Readers  of  the 
Philofophical  Tran  factions  ?  furely,  no  :  The  fame  unanfwerable  Reafon 
holds  again  ft  this  as  againft  its  being  of  any  Ufe  to  the  Members  of  the 
Body  :  People  who  hold  Money  fo  very  cheap,  as  to  throw  away  half 
Crowns  o  1  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  will  never  want  to  fave  Far¬ 
things  in  this  Manner. 

With  what  Intent  then  could  this  Paper  be  fent  ?  with  what  Intent 
could  it  be  fuffered  to  be  read  ?  with  what  Intent  could  it  publilhed  ? 
As  to  the  firft  Queftion,  the  Author’s  Ambition  for  the  Honour  of  hav¬ 
ing  his  Name  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  will  anfwer  for  it ; 
and  as  to  the  others,  they  are  both  refolvable  into  the  fame  Principle ; 
Mr.  Baker  patronized  the  Paper;  and  till  we  can  get  rid  of  the  unlucky 
Opinion,  fo  boldly  advanced  by  fome,  that  Mr.  Baker  is  the  Royal 
Society  j  we  fhall  not  wonder  that  every  Thiag  is  received  and  approved, 
that  has  the  Honour  of  his  Approbation  firft. 

But  what  if,  with  all  this  Unconfequentialnefs  about  it,  the  Commu¬ 
nication  fhould  at  laft  be  falfe  ?  We  ha  ve  lamented,  in  the  Beginning  of 
our  Obfervations  on  this  Paper,  that  its  Author  did  not  tell  us  as  well  as 
the  Diftance  of  the  Town  where  it  was  pradtifed  from  Norwich ,  whe¬ 
ther  it  lay  before,  behind,  or  on  one  Side  of  that  City  of  Wonders ;  and 
we  ihall  here  explain  our  Reafons  for  it.  A  Man  is  now  in  Town 
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from  Norwich,  who  declares  that  he  has  feen  Roach  catched  fix  Miles 
off  from  it,  but  that  this  is  not  the  Method.  Indeed,  it  appears  very 
probable,  that  all  the  Hint  Mr.  Arderon  received  for  this  Paper,  was, 
that  the  People  had  a  Way  of  catching  Fifh  with  a  Thorn,  by  tying  a 
String  to  its  Middle,  and  that  the  Mechanifm  defcribed  and  figured  in  this 
memorable  Paper  is  entirely  his  own  :  Thus  much,  at  lealf,  we  are  allured 
"  of,  that  the  Method  of  the  People,  fix  Miles  from  Norwich  one  Way,  is, 
to  cut  off  a  flrait  Thorn  from  the  Tree ;  fharpen  what  was  the  Bafe  like  the 
Point  j  tye  the  String  to  the  Middle,  and  fo  draw  the  Worm  over  it  j  in 
Confequence  of  which,  the  turning  of  the  Thorn  in  the  Throat,  after  the 
Worm  is  fwallowed,  fufliciently  anfvvers  all  the  Purpofes  of  a  Hook : 
We  are  confidently  informed  that  this  is  not  only  the  Way,  but  the  only 
Way  pradifed  by  thofe  People,  and  that  they  do  not  pretend  to  it  as  any 
original  or  valuable  Difcovery,  butmeerly  ufe  the  Thorn  to  fupply  the  Place 
of  a  Piece  of  Iron- Wire,  fharpened  at  each  End,  when  they  have  not 
Opportunity  of  getting  that  Apparatus.  We  hope  the  candid  Reader, 
when  he  confiders  the  Importance  of  the  Subjed,  will  pardon  this  ela¬ 
borate  Difquifition. 

CHAP.  IX. 

A  Method  of  making  Salt  TV ater  frejh . 

WHAT  an  amazing  thing  it  is,  that  the  World  fhould  have  fo 
long  been  at  a  Lofs  for  a  Method  of  making  Sea  Water  frefh, 
nay,  and  fhould  ftill  continue  to  be  fo,  while  all  the  Time  there  is  a 
fimple  and  eafy  Method  propofed  for  the  doing  it,  fo  early  as  in  the 
feventh  Number  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  ?  Surely  People  are 
not  fuch  Infidels  as  to  doubt  the  Truth  of  Things  publifhed  by  this 
grave  and  learned  Body.  The  Method  of  effeding  fo  great  and  ufe- 
ful  a  Change,  is  no  more  than  this. 

Let  a  Veffel  of  Wax  be  prepared  hollow  within,  and  every  Way  tight, 
plunge  it  into  the  Sea,  and  after  fome  Time  take  it  out  again. 

We  are  allured  by  the  Author  of  this  Paper,  that  on  opening  it,  it  will 
be  found  full  of  fweet  Water,  no  Particle  of  Salt  having  penetrated  thro’ 
the  Wax  with  it. 

We  are  really  apt  to  believe,  that  if  the  Vefifel  be  made  pci jcdlly 
tight  every  Way,  as  the  Author  direds,  that  all  the  Water  that  is 
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found  in  it,  will  be  fweet  indeed.  How  amazing  is  it,  that  while  fuch 
a  Difcovery  of  this  has  flood  in  print  under  fuch  an  Authority,  People 
fhould  pretend  to  be  in  want  of  the  Effed:  of  it !  How  unjufl  a  Negled 
does  it  befpeak  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions !  But  the  Society  may 
comfort  themfelves  with  remembering,  that  even  a  Prophet  is  without 
Honour  in  his  own  Country. 

CHAP*  X. 

An  unufual  Method  of  planting  Mulberry -Trees. 


fT^HE  Author  of  this  curious  Diflertation,  gives  us  an  admirable  In- 
it  fiance  of  the  Ufe  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  were  intended 
to  be  of  to  the  World,  and  of  the  very  fettled  Minds  of  the  Authors 
concerned  in  writing  them.  He  wrote  at  a  Time  when  People  were 
very  hot  upon  the  Scheme  of  propagating  Mulberry-Trees,  for  the  fake 
of  Silk-Worms  j  he  encourages  them  in  the  Attempt,  by  alluring 
them,  that  himfelf  had  planted  ten  thoufand  according  to  an  uncommon 
Method  of  his  own  Invention,  which  advances  them  two  or  three 
Years  Growth,  but  he  is  not  good-natured  enough  to  tell  any  body  what 
the  unufual  Method  was. 

The  World,  however,  we  find  had  no  great  Reafon  to  be  diflatisfied 
about  this ;  for  in  the  Conclufion  of  the  very  fame  Paper,  he  fays,  that 
upon  the  whole,  he  is  apt  to  believe  the  befl  way  would  be  to  fow 
fome  Acres  with  Mulberry-Seed,  and  as  the  young  Plants  grow  up,  to 
cut  them  with  a  Scythe. 

Papers  of  this  kind  carry  in  themfelves  too  obvious  Teflimonies  of 
their  Merit  to  need  our  Animadverfions.. 

CHAP.  XI. 

A  Method  to  make  Fijh  Jhine . 

l^TOthing  is  better  known  to  the  Enquirers  into  the  Nature  of  the 
1^1  luminous  Emanations  from  dead  animal  Bodies,  than  that  they 
ufualiy  appear  at  a  Time  when  the  Subfiance  begins  to  putrify.  The 
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Royal  Society  of  London ,  110  fooner  were  informed  of  this  Angular  Cir- 
cumftance,  than  according  to  their  ufual  Rule  of  judging  of  things,  they 
came  to  a  Determination,  that  Stinking  and  Shining  were,  in  thofe 
Subfiances  that  would  fhine  at  all,  one  and  the  fame  Thing  and  as  it 
was  a  Phenomenon  People  might  often  wifh  to  fee,  a  very  worthy 
Member  of  theirs,  Dr.  Beal ,  gave  the  World  the  Method  of  producing  it ; 
which  is  no  more,  as  it  hands  in  the  thirteenth  Number  of  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfadions,  than  this:  Caufe  a  couple  ofMackrel  to  be  kept 
in  the  Water  they  have  been  boiled  in  till  they  (link,  and  for  two  or  three 
Days  afterwards. 

This  is  a  mighty  eafy  Method  ;  but  according  to  the  Doctor’s  own 
Confeffion,  it  is  of  the  Number  of  thofe  Experiments  which  don’t  fuc- 
ceed.  As  this  is  an  acknowledged  Fad,  we  are  apt  to  believe  the  whole 
might  as  well  have  been  left  out  of  the  Tranfadions. 


C  H  A  P.  XII. 

A  Way  to  make  all  Sorts  of  Trees ,  Plants ,  and  Fruits , 
grow  to  ait  extraordinary  Bignefs . 


WHoever  knows  the  Ufe  or  Value  of  Timber,  muft  be  fenfible  how 
infinitely  the  World  is  obliged  to  the  Royal  Society ,  for 
informing  them  of  a  Method  of  bringing  it  to  a  more  than  ordinary 
Size.  The  Subjed  is  of  the  utmoft  Importance,  but  we  cannot  fay  quite 
fo  much  of  the  Paper  in  which  it  is  treated  of.  The  Method  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  effeding  it  is,  to  fow  the  Seeds  or  Kernels,  at  the  very 
Inftant  when  the  Sun  enters  into  the  vernal  Equinox ;  and  afterwards 
to  tranfplant  them  precifely  at  the  Moment  when  the  Moon  is  full. 
The  Procefs  Hands  in  the  hundred  and  fixteenth  Number  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadions;  who  the  Author  of  it  is,  we  are  left  in  the 
Dark  :  great  Merit  is  often  attended  with  great  Modefiv.  Tho’  this 
Gentleman  has  not,  however,  acquainted  us  with  his  Name,  he  has 
been  at  the  Pains  of  direding  us  in  a  much  more  material  Point ;  that  is, 
in  the  finding  this  happy  Moment  of  the  vernal  Equinox  :  To  this  End 
he  direds  us  to  burn  the  Branches  of  Vines  to  Afhes,  and  mixing  thefe 
Afhes  with  a  Quantity  of  clearWater  in  a  glazed  Earthen  Veffel,  to 
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watch  carefully  for  the  Moment,  when  of  themfelves  they  fliall  make 
the  Water  turbid.  This  he  allures  us  will  happen  pundtually  on  the 
Inftant  he  directs  for  the  fowing.  What  Contempt  murt  it  derive  upon 
a  Society  of  Men,  who  pretend  to  Reafon,  Learning  and  Philofophy, 
to  receive  fuch  an  old  Woman’s  Tale  as  this  is  ;  to  print  it  among  their 
Difcoveries  ;  and  not  to  know,  that  defpicable  as  it  is,  it  is  rtolen.  For 
the  Confolation  of  thofe,  who  fliall  be  of  fo  truly  focietarian  a  Turn,  as 
to  put  this  into  practice,  we  fhall  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  Sun  will 
have  at  lead  as  much  Influence  on  the  Afhes  as  on  the  Seeds,  or  as  the 
Moon  will  have  on  the  Plants j  and  to  prevent  Mifchfef,  we  fliall  admonifh 
the  induftrious  Gardener,  that  if  he  has  no  Vines  to  fpare,  the  Afhes  of 
Nettles  or  Thirties  will  anfwer  full  as  well.  But  to  leave  a  Subjedt  too 
low  foj:  Animadverflon,  let  us  turn  our  Eyes  to  one,  the  Succefs  of  which 
is  much  more  certain  ;  which  is, 


CHAP.  XIII. 

A  Wt vy  to  make  Smelts  grow  to  a?i  extraordinary 

Smallnefs . 

WHether  this  be  the  Produdt  of  the  fame  Genius  with  the  former, 
we  are  left  in  the  dark,  there  being  no  Name  put  to  that  • 
This  is  owned  by  the  very  eminent  Mr.  Dudley,  the  Baker  of  the  Age 
he  lived  in  ;  the  Publilher  of  more  Papers  than  any  Man  of  his  Time  5 
and  to  fay  a  bold  Thing,  thofe  of  the  leart  Value  of  any.  This  Procefs 
is  delivered  in  Number  three  hundred  and  feventy-four  of  the  Tran  fac¬ 
tions,  and  is  comprized  in  a  few  Words.  Take  the  Fifli  out  of  Water 
which  affords  them  a  great  deal  of  Nourifhment,  and  put  them  into 
fuch  as  affords  them  but  a  little.  That  the  World  might  not  doubt  the 
Truth  of  fo  rtrange  and  incomprehenfible  a  Problem  as  this,  the  Author 
affures  us,  that  the  Experiment  was  tryed  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  his 
own  Houfe.  We  are  far  from  doubting  the  Poflibility  of  fuch  a  Fadt  as 
this ;  but  from  the  known  Charadter  of  the  Author,  and  from  certain 
Circumftances  of  the  Relation,  we  are  apt  to  believe  there  is  feme  fmall 
Error  in  the  Obfervation  :  He  tells  us,  that  from  Smelts  of  two  Ounces 
and  a  half  Weight,  they  degenerated  fo  as  not  to  weigh  fo  much  as 
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Five  Penny  Weight  a  Piece.  It  would  have  been  very  happy  for  the 
World  to  have  known,  if  thefe  degenerate  Smelts  had  any  Prickles  about 
them.  It  is  highly  probable,  the  Smelts  thrown  into  the  Pond  perifhed, 
and  that  the  fmall  Fifh  this  judicious  Author  afterwards  found  in  their 
Place,  were  Stittlebacks  or  Minows.  That  Smelts  fhould  degenerate  to  fo 
very  fmall  a  Size,  we  hold  utterly  impoffible  jtho’  we  perfectly  join  with  Mr. 
Dudley ,  as  to  the  Rationale  of  the  Method  propofed  for  the  effecting  it. 


C  H  A  P.  XIV. 

A  Way  of  making  Vines  grow  over  the  Roof  of  a  Houfe . 

rp  HIS  is  of  the  Number  of  thofe  mod  miraculous  and  amazing  Se- 
1  crets,  which  the  Royal  Society ,  confcious  of  the  Impofiibility  of 
any  body’s  finding  out  for  tbemfelves,  have  been  particularly  copious 
in  defcribing.  The  Method  is  this :  Let  the  Vine  grow  up  to  the  Eaves 
of  the  Houfe  with  a  fingle  Stem,  and  then  leave  it  to  branch  upon  the 
Tiles  as  much  as  it  pleafes.  This  wonderful  Secret  is  communicated  in 
the  ninety- third  Number  of  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions.  Its  Author 
is  Mr.  ‘Iempler ,  the  Gentleman,  who  in  another  Paper,  infiructs 
People  to  catch  Carp,  by  getting  their  Fingers  in  at  their  Gills,  and  tof- 
fing  them  out  of  the  Water;  a  Thing  which  he  alfures  them  is  very 
eafy,  after  you  have  tickled  the  Filh  for  fome  Time. 

CHAP.  XV. 

A  Way  to  wale  Weavers  ;  applicable  alfo  to  People  of  all 

other  'Trades  and  Profefjions . 

T'HE  Royal  Society  has  always  (hewn  a  particular  Refpedt  to  ufefut 
Inventions,  efpecially  fuch  as  regard  the  common  Occafions 
of  Life.  As  the  Waking  from  the  Death  of  Sleep,  which  we  nightly 
fuffer,  is  a  Thing  of  the  utmoft  Importance  to  us,  and  might  be  forgot 
perhaps,  but  for  fome  mechanical  Contrivances  of  this  Kind,  it  is  no 
Wonder,  that  they  received  a  Paper  containing  fuch  a  one,  with  a  parti¬ 
cular 
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culai  Satisfaction,  and  paid  no  common  Regard  to  its  Author  for  it. 
I  he  mold  important  Piece  of  Mechanifm,  invented  for  this  Purpofe, 
is  defcribed  in  the  four  hundred  and  feventy-feventh  Number  of  the 
Philofophical  i  ramactions.  1  he  Author  of  the  Account  is  the  very 
eminently  ingenious  Mr.  Arderon  t  and  Mr.  Baker  has  the  Honour  of 
having  delivered  and  recommended  it  to  the  Society. 

Tiie  Author  lets  out  in  a  very  formal  Manner,  informing  the  Society, 
that  Neceftity  is  the  Mother  of  Invention,  and  that  what  he  is  going  to 
lay  befoie  them,  is  an  eminent  Indance  of  it.  The  Piece  of  Machinery 
he  is  to  defcribe  to  them,  he  tells  them,  is  the  Weavers  Lamm ,  a 
Thing  of  very  antient  Ufe  in  the  Place  of  his  Abode,  Norwich ,  as  the 
Vulgar  and  he  call  it,  but  in  the  Language  of  People  acquainted  with  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  the  City  of  Wonders ;  there  having  been  more 
Miiacies  produced  from  that  Place,  by  Means  of  this  Gentleman,  and 
recorded  in  thofe  Publications,  than  from  all  the  Cities  in  the  World, 
fmce  the  Time  of  the  Society’s  firft  Eftablifhment. 

Mr.  Arderon determining  to  go  thro’  a  Subject  of  fuch  Importance  in 
form,  begins  with  the  Ratio  Nominis ,  or  lleafon  of  the  Name  ;  in  this 
Lowevei,  the  fir  ft  Praife  is  due,  not  to  the  Author,  but  to  the  critical 
and  judicious  Publifher,  Dr.  Mortimer i  who,  left  we  fliould  mifunder- 
ftand  the  Word,  informs  us,  that  Larum  fignifies  Alarm ,  an  Explica- 
cation  that  does  him  very  great  Honour.  As  to  the  Addition  of  Wca- 
ver  Sy  Mr.  Arderon  explains  that :  he  fays,  it  was  given  to  it,  becaufe  ori¬ 
ginally  ufed  to  wake  the  People  who  work  at  that  Trade  ;  but  he  takes  it 
for  granted  alfo,  that  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  many  People  of  other  Trades 
too.  F  rom  the  Name,  he  proceeds  to  the  Seat  of  the  Invention  ; 
and  gives  many  very  fubftantial  Reafons  for  doing  the  City  of  Norwich 
tiie  Honour  of  being  that  Place.  He  fufpe&s  alfo,  with  great  Shew  of 
.Reafon,  that  the  Author  of  it  might  be  of  the  Profeflion  for  the  Service  of 
which  it  was  invented  ;  but  he  frankly  acknowledges,  that  the  Name  of 
the  Inventor  is  loft,  and  feems  to  lament  this  common  Fate  of  the 
Difcoverers  of  all  great  Things. 

After  having  thus  difcufted  the  neceflary  Preliminaries  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  Diicovery,  Mr.  Arderon  fays  fome  civil  Things  about  the  Simplicity 
and  Utility  of  it,  and  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  what  it  is.  The  Appa¬ 
ratus  for  it,  he  informs  us,  confifts  of  a  Candle,  a  Board,  a  Stone,  a 
Pulley,  and  a  Piece  of  Packthread.  The  Board  is  to  be  marked  into 
Spaces,  anfwering  to  the  Candle’s  Confumption  per  Hour  j  the  Stone  is 
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to  be  tyed  to  the  End  of  the  Packthread,  and  the  Candle  is  to  be  fet 
again  ft  it,  and  raifed  to  fuch  a  Height,  that  it  will  burn  down  to  it  in 
juft  fo  many  Hours  as  the  Weaver  intends  to  deep  :  When  it  gets  down 
to  the  Packthread,  the  Flame  burns  thro’  that,  and  down  drops  the 
Stone;  the  Noife  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fufficient  to  wake  the 
Weaver.  It  is  greatly  to  the  Honour  of  the  Philofophical  Tran  fad  ions, 
that  fuch  a  Piece  of  Mechanifm  ftands  in  them  ;  and  more  fo,  that  they 
have  not  fpared  the  Expence  of  a  Figure  at  the  Head  of  the  Number, 
expreffing  what  this  ingenious  Gentleman  means, fo  very  accurately,  that  it 
Wall  not  be  impoffible  for  a  Weaver  in  London  to  execute  a  Larum  on. 
the  fame  Model. 

This,  however,  is  not  all  :  Mr.  Arderon ,  when  he  has  got  hold  of 
a  Subjed,  does  not  chufe  to  quit  it  in  this  Manner :  He  raifes  Objedions, 
as  fome  of  our  Clergy  are  apt  to  do  in  their  Sermons,  for  the  fake  of 
anfweringthem  ;  and  by  his  Method  of  executing  this  great  Part  of  a 
Projedor’s  Talk,  feems  worthy  to  be  made  Engineer-  General  to  the 
Society  he  at  prefent  does  the  Honour  of  being  a  fimple  Member  of. 
He  obferves,  that  if  the  Weaver  fhould  not  be  in  a  Humour  to  get  up* 
the  Fire  may  be  continued  along  the  Thread  fo  as  to  endanger  the 
Houfe :  This,  however,  he  contrives  an  abfolute  Remedy  for,  by  pro- 
pofing,  that  the  String  in  general  be  of  Wire,  and  that  only  that  Part 
of  it  be  Packthread  againft  which  the  Candle  is  placed.  Another  Ob- 
jedion  is,  that  the  Weaver,  tho’  willing  to  get  up,  may  be  fo  drowfy 
as  not  to  be  waked  by  the  Noife  ;  in  this  Cafe  he  advifes  the  Ufe  of  a 
fecond  String,  which  is  to  be  tyed  round  the  Wrift  or  the  Thumb  of 
the  Man  ;  he  gives  us  the  Choice  of  both,  alluring  us,  that  it  is  all  one 
which  is  taken  ;  the  other  End  of  this  fecondary  String  is  to  be  tyed  to 
the  farther  Part  of  the  primary  one ;  and  by  this  Means,  when  the  Stone 
falls,  the  Weaver  will  have  fuch  a  Pull,  that  he  muft  be  a  fleepy  Mortal 
indeed  if  it  does  not  wake  him.  Finally,  to  render  the  Apparatus  yet 
more  iimple  and  eafy,  he  allures  us,  that  a  Ruler  may  fupply  the  Place 
of  the  Board,  and  that  thus  any  Man  may  make  himfelf  a  ufeful  Ser¬ 
vant  ;  thefe  are  the  very  Words  of  the  Author  at  a  fmali  Expence. 
We  cannot  but  cenfure  this  Author,  accurate  as  he  is,  however,  for 
having  omitted  one  necellary  Conlideration.  We  are  apt  to  believe,  that 
the  Difference  of  Thicknefs  of  the  Wick  of  a  Candle,  and  of  the  Coat¬ 
ing  of  Tallow  that  covers  it,  may  make  fome  fmali  Difference  in  the 
Time  of  its  burning ;  we  therefore  think,  that  the  Author,  who  has. 
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at  prefent  given  us  no  farther  Diredions  about  this  material  Part  of  the 
Apparatus,  than  that  it  Ihould  be  fifteen  Inches  long,  ought  in  fome 
future  Communication  to  give  Directions  to  Tallow-Chandlers,  to  make 
Candles  of  a  peculiar  Kind  for  this  Purpofe  ;  fince  it  would  particularly 
ill  fuit  with  the  Nature  of  his  Office  to  advife  the  Weavers  to  make  them 
at  Home*. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

A  Way  to  male  Seville  Oranges . 

THIS  is  of  the  Number  of  the  Arts  inculcated  by  the  Royal  Society 
in  the  ftrongefl  Manner  ;  not  only  the  Theory,  but  the  Pradice 
of  it  is  delivered  there,  and  the  very  reverend  and  faithful  Inventor  of  it, 
allures  us  of  his  having  himfelf  pradifed  it  with  Succefs.  We  flatter  our- 
felves,  that  the  World  will  pay  too  much  Refptd  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London ,  to  disbelieve  any  Thing  related  by  its  Members  as  a  Fad,  andcoun- 
tenanced  with  the  grand  Token  of  their  Countenance  and  Approbation, 
the  printing  it  in  thePhilofophical  Tranfadionsj  Publications  upon  which, 
not  only  the  Reputation  of  the  Angle  Author  of  each  Paper,  but  that  of 
the  whole  Body  muff  be  eftablifhed  or  deftroyed  :  But  if  we  live  in  fo 
infidel  an  Age,  that  People  would  be  apt  to  fcruple  this  great  Authority, 
we  bring  them  another,  an  additional  one  to  the  Fads  contained  in  this 
Paper,  and  that  no  lefs  than  the  verbum  Sacerdotis.  Its  Author  is  the 
reverend  Francifco  Lana ,  a  Jefuit,  who  allures  us,  that  he  offers  it  to 
the  World,  not  as  Conjedure,  or  probable  Hypothefis,  but  as  Matter  of 
Certainty,  and  does  no  more  than  relate  what  himfelf  had  often  pradifed. 
The  Procefs,  which  the  candid  Reader  will  not  fay  is  unworthy  the  Pre¬ 
face,  is  this  ;  Take  a  large  Vial  with  a  wide  Mouth,  fill  it  three  Parts  or 
more  with  fine  Oil,  go  into  an  Orangery  with  this  in  your  Hand,  at  a 
Time  when  the  Orange-Trees  are  in  the  higheft  Bloom,  pick  off  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  Flowers  from  them,  and  put  them  into  the  Oil,  tye  over  the 
Top  of  the  Vial,  and  fet  it  by  in  a  quiet  Place  ;  obferve  it  from  time 
to  time  after  this,  and  as  the  reverend  Father  affiires  us,  you  lhall  lee 
the  Flowers  by  Degrees  dilfolve,  till  there  remains  not  the  lead:  Trace  of 

them, 

*  Mr.  Arderon ,  at  the  Time  of  his  writing  this,  had  the  Honour  to  fill  the  important  Port 
of  an  Excifeman. 
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them,  but  the  Oil  Teems  as  pure,  clear  and  Ample  as  at  firft.  In  this 
Condition,  he  affures  us,  it  will  remain  for  nine  or  ten  Months  j  but  at 
the  End  of  that  Time,  there  will  appear  little  Buds,  difperfed  over  the 
feveral  Parts  of  the  Oil  ;  thefe  will  by  Degrees  grow  larger  and  thicker 
till  at  length  they  will  begin  to  open,  and  form  themfelves 
into  perfedt  Flowers,  with  their  Pi/tils,  Stamina ,  and  every  other  Part 
in  Perfection  :  They  will  remain,  the  good  Father  afluresus,  in  this  State, 
about  as  long  as  the  natural  Flowers  do  j  after  which,  the  young  Fruit 
will  be  formed  from  them,  and  will  by  Degrees  encreafe  in  Size,  till 
it  comes  to  the  full  Bignefs  of  an  Orange,  and  after  this,  will  by  flow 
Gradations  receive  the  true  Colour,  and  if  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  Oil 
till  fully  ripe,  will  be  as  well  flavoured  as  any  Orange  in  the  World. 
This  is  a  Difcovery  that  flands  early  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions* 
and  feems  a  noble  Prefage  of  what  the  World  was  to  expert  from  thofc 
Publications.  We  are  apt  to  believe,  that  it  will  ferve  as  well  for  other 
Oranges  as  for  Seville  ones  j  nay,  and  for  Lemons  as  well  as  either  5  and  if 
we  con  fide r  the  Eafe  of  the  Procefs,  the  Simplicity  of  the  Apparatus,  and 
the  certain  Succefs  of  the  Experiment,  we  have  much  to  accufe  the  In¬ 
dolence  of  the  World,  for  that  we  do  not  at  prefent  profit  fo  much  bv 
it  as  to  fend  for  no  Oranges  or  Lemons  from  abroad.  The  Orange 
Trees  in  our  own  Gardens  produce  Flowers  enough,  and  what  would 
be  fo  eafy  as  to  convert  thefe  all  into  ripe  Fruit,  in  this  reverend  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Method  ?  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  Art  recommended 
by  the  Royal  Society ,  that  has  had  the  Misfortune  to  be  negleded. 

c  H  A  P.  XVII. 

Infractions  for  preferving  Specimens  of  Plants  for  a 

Hortus  Siccus. 

THE  World  is  indebted  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell  for  the  following 
excellent  Contrivance, which  we  are  apt  to  believe,  the  Gentleman 
who  recommends  it  to  others,  had  not  been  at  the  Pains  of  trying  him- 
felf,  but  deduced  it  from  mere  Dint  of  Reafoning ;  and  then,  like  the 
Authors  of  many  of  our  high  flown  chymical  Procefles,  publiflied  the 
imaginary  Succefs  of  it,  as  boldly  as  if  it  had  been  real. 
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The  Value  of  a  goo:l  Hortus  Siccus  is  very  evident,  a  thoufand  Mi¬ 
nutiae  are  preferved  in  the  well  dryed  Specimen  of  a  Plant,  which  the 
mod  accurate  Engraver  would  have  omitted  j  and  we  have  the  addi¬ 
tional  Pleafure  in  the  fludying  by  them,  that  we  are  dire  no  Author  to 
favour  his  Sydem,  no  Defigner  to  dievv  his  Delicacy  in  a  fine  Figure, 
has  mifreprefented  them  j  and  that  nothing  is  added,  nothing  left  out  of 
all  that  Nature  had  done  in  the  Subject.  A  Collection  of  fuch  real 
Value,  deferves  fome  Care  and  Attention  in  the  making  j  the  Method  of 
Sir  Robert  Southwell  is  delivered  in  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-feventh 
Number  of  the  Philofophical  Tranladions.  He  orders  the  Plants  to  be 
laid  flat  between  Papers,  and  thefe  put  between  two  dnooth  Plates  of 
Iron,  ferewed  together  at  the  Corners,  and  in  this  Condition  committed 
to  a  Baker’s  Oven  for  two  Hours:  When  taken  out,  they  are  to 
be  rubbed  over  with  a  Mixture  of  equal  Parts  of  Aquafortis  and 
Brandy  ;  and  after  this,  to  be  faflened  down  on  Paper,  with  a  Solution 
of  the  Quantity  of  a  Walnut  of  Guni  Tragacanth,  in  a  Pint  of  Water. 

Among  the  various  Methods  of  preferving  Plants,  I  have  tryed  this, 
and  from  that  Experiment  am  induced  to  believe  that  its  Author  never 
did  fo.  / 

The  Heat  of  an  Oven  is  much  too  uncertain  to  be  employed 
in  fo  nice  an  Operation.  The  Space  of  Time  ordered  for  the  continuing 
the  Plants  in  it,  is  of  no  Information,  unlefs  the  Degree  of  Heat,  and  even 
the  different  Nature  of  the  Plant,  as  to  its  more  or  lefs  Succulency,  and 
the  Firmnefs  or  Tendernefs  of  its  Fibres,  be  alfo  attended  to. 

There  are  fcarce  any  two  Plants  perfedtly  alike  in  thefe  Particulars,, 
and  confequently  the  Heat  and  Duration  of  Pleat,  that  is  enough  for  one 
Plant  in  a  Parcel,  (for  we  fuppofe,  .the  Author  did  not  mean  that  all  this 
Time  and  Trouble  were  to  be  befiowed  on  every  Plant  feparately)  would 
deftroy  another.  What  would  become  of  an  Orchis  and  Mother  of 
Thyme,  committed  to  the  Oven  for  the  fame  Space  of  Time,  no  body 
can  fuppofe  both  would  come  out  perfedt.  But  to  wave  this  Confidera- 
tion,  the  Acid  is  unneceflary,  it  deftroy s  the  Colour  of  many  Plants  j 
it  will  not  recover  that  of  others  loft  in  tire  Drying,  and  it  frequently, 
after  the  Plant  is  fixed  down,  rots  both  the  Paper  it  is  fixed  to, 
and  that  which  falls  over  it.  The  fixing  Matter  is  alfo  very  irijudicioufiy 
chofen,  and  as  injudicioufly  directed.  How  much  is  equal  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  a  Walnut  of  a  Gum  in  Form  of  crooked  Filaments.  It  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  Farrier’s  Prefcription  of  Wormwood  and  Melilot, 

each 
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each  a  Handful,  and  an  equal  Quantity  of  Balfam  of  Capivi.  Gum 
Tragacanth,  were  the  Quantity  of  it  ever  fo  well  adjuded,  is  the  lad 
of  all  Gums  to  be  chofen  for  this  Purpofe  :  it  requires  fo  great  a 
Quantity  of  Water  to  diffolve  it,  that  its  Power  as  a  Gluten  is  very 
little.  The  Stalks  of  Plants  are  fcarce  ever  to  be  fixed  down  with  it,  fo 
as  not  to  rife  in  a  Day  or  two,  and  half  the  Plant  is  commonly  loofe  in  a 
Fortnight ;  to  all  this  we  are  to  add,  that  Plants  thus  preferved,  are 
liable  to  have  Mites  and  other  devouring  InfeCts  bred  in  their  thicker 
Parts,  and  to  be  confumed  by  them.  The  Author  of  this  ingenious 
Contrivance  adds,  that  they  may  be  fcented  afterwards  at  Pleafure. 

I  believe  there  has  not  been  an  Indance  of  any  body  that  has  put  his 
entire  Method  in  Pradice  \  but  different  People  have  from  time  to  time 
dolen  the  feveral  Parts  of  it.  We  have  at  this  Time  a  Collection  of 
fome  Confequence,  in  which  the  PofTeffor,  having  attempted  by  this 
Method,  to  give  the  proper  Scent  to  a  dried  Rofe,  by  a  little  of  the 
Oil  of  Rhodium  Wood,  fold  by  our  Chymifts  under  the  Name  of 
Effence  of  Damafk  Rofes,  has  very  happily  communicated  the  fame 
Scent  to  the  forty  following  Leaves  of  the  Book,  on  which  are  preferved 
fome  Mints,  Southernwood,  Tanzy,  and  the  Atriplex  Olida,  all  whicii 
to  this  Moment  fmell  very  fragrant. 

As  this  Gentleman  has  dolen  the  Ufe  of  the  Perfume  of  our  Societa- 
rian  Knight,  the  eminent  Mr.  Baker ,  a  Gentleman,  whofe  Name 
will  make  a  mod  capital  Figure  in  one  Part  or  other  of  thefe  Animad¬ 
versions,  has  dolen  the  Hint  of  his  Acid.  Mr.  Baker  is  one  of  thofe  arch 
Borrowers,  who  never  make  free  with  a  Hint,  but  they  make  it  their 
own  by  their  Manner  of  applying  it  :  he  has  taken  Spirit  of  Vitriol 
indead  of  Aqua  Fortis  and  Brandy,  and  has  applyed  it  to  the  ornamenting 
not  the  Leaves  but  the  Flowers  of  his  Plants ;  the  Confequence  of 
which  is,  that  in  his  fmall  Colle&ion,  which  is  about  as  methodically 
arranged,  as  the  Gentleman’s  above-mentioned,  there  are  Variations  from 
Nature’s  ordinary  Courfe,more  than  that  plodding  old  Lady  will  give  us, if 
(he  remains  upon  her  prefent  Footing,  thefe  twenty  thoufand  Years.  It  is 
one  of  the  known  Properties  of  Acids,  (I  don’t  mean  known  to  this 
Gentleman)  to  turn  blue  Flowers  red,  and  to  exalt  the  dufky  Crimfon 
of  feveral  others  to  a  fine  florid  Scarlet.  Accordingly  in  looking  over 
this  egregious  Collection,  one  is  fird  dartled  with  the  Ballote  Scrophu- 
laria  and  Galeopfis  (not  that  the  ingenious  Pofleflor  of  them  knows  any 
of  thefe  hard  Names)  all  with  florid  fcarlet  Flowers,  and  are  afterwards 
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fhocked  with  fcarlet  Borrage,  fcarlet  Hyacinths,  and  fcarlet  Suc¬ 
cory,  all  produced  by  this  new  Species  of  Magic  from  the  blue  ones. 

The  Method  which  I  have  found  fucceed  bed,  and  by  which  the 
greater  Part  of  my  own  Plants  have  been  preferved,  is  this : 

Takeoff  a  Specimen  of  a  Plant  in  Flower,  and  with  it  one  of  its 
bottom  Leaves,  if  it  have  any  •  bruife  the  Stalk,  if  too  rigid,  flit  it  if 
too  thick,, fpread  out  the  Leaves  and  Flowers  on  Paper,  cover  the  whole^ 
with  more  Paper,  and  lay  a  Weight  over  all :  at  the  End  of  eighteen. 
Hours,  take  out  the  Plants,,  now  perfectly  flatted  ;  lay  them  on  a  Bed1 
of  dry  common  Sand,  fift  over  them  more  dry  Sand  to  the  Depth  of 
two  Inches,  and  thus  let  them  lie  about  three  Weeks  j  the  lefs  fuccu- 
lent  are  dried  much  fo oner,  but  they  get  no  Harm  afterwards.  It  has. 
been  my  ufual  Way  to  cover  the  Floor  of  a  Garret  two  Inches  deep 
with  Sand  in  Spring,  leaving  Space  for  walking  to  the  feveral  Parts  ^ 
this  has  received  the  Golledion  of  a  whole  Summer,,  the.  Covering  of 
Sand  being  fifted  over  every  Parcel  as  laid  in.  They  need  no  farthers 
Care,  from  the  Time  of  laying  them  till  they  are  taken  up  to  be  duck 
on  Paper.  The  Cement  I  ufe  for  that  Purpofe  is  thus  prepared. 

Early  in  the  Spring,  put  two  Ounces  of  Camphire  into  three  Quarts- 
of  Water  in  a  large  Bottle  fhake  it  from  time  to  time,  and  u'hen  the 
firfl  collected  Plants  are  ready  for  Widening  down,  put  into  a  Pint  of  the 
Water  poured  off  into  an  earthen  Veffel  that  will-  bear  the  Fire  two 
^Dunces  of  common  Glue,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by  the  Carpenters,,  and  the 
fame  Quantity  of  Icthyocolla  beat  to>  Shreds  j.  let  them  fland  fix  and 
thirty  Hours,  then  gently  boil  the  whole  a  few  Moments,  and  drain 
it  off  thro’  a  coarfe  Cloth  ::  This  is  to  be  warmed  over  a  gentle 
Heat  when  it  is  to  be  ufed, and  the  Back,  of  the  Plants  fmeared  over  with 
it  with  a  Painter’s  Brufh  ^  after  this  lay  them  on  Paper,  and  gently  prefs- 
them  for  a  few  Minutes,,  then  expofe  them  to  the  Air  a  little,  and  fi¬ 
nally  lay  them  under  a  fmail  Weight,  between  Quires  of  Paper,  to  be 
perfectly  dryed*. 

It  is  fcarce  to  be  conceived,  how  drongly  the  Water  becomes  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  Camphire,  by  this  fimple  Procefs ;  a  Part  of  it  flies 
off  in  the  heating  the  Liquor,  both  in  the  making,  the  Cement,  and  in 
the  ufing  it  j  bat  enough  remains  with  the  Plant  to  prevent  the  breeding' 
of  Infeds  in  any  Part  of  it,  no  one  that  Fhave  ever  preferved  in  this  Way 
over  having  differed  in  that  Manner.  Plants  may  be  dryed  very  welL 
without  Sand,  by  only,  putting  them  frequently  into  frefh  Quires  of 
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Paper,  or  a  few,  by  only  prefling  them  between  the  Leaves  of  a  Book ; 
but  the  Sand  Method  preferves  the  Colour  beft,  and  is  done  with  lead 
Trouble.  A  much  better  Method  than  this  of  the  Oven,  is  the  flatting 
and  drying  the  Plant,  by  pafling  a  common  Smoothing-Iron,  fuch  as 
Women  iron  Clothes  with,  over  the  Papers,  between  which  it  is  laid,, 
and  many  Plants  will  be  beautifully  preferved  this  Way :  But  for  nice 
Things,  the  molt  perfect  of  all  Methods  is,  that  by  a  common  Sand- 
Heat,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  chymical  Purpofes ;  the  cold  Sand  is  to  be  fpread 
dnooth  on  this  Occafion,  the  Plant  laid  on  it  carefully  flatted,  and  a  thick 
Bed  of  Sand  fifted  over  the  Fire  is  then  to  be  made,  and  the  whole  Pro- 
cefs  carefully  watched,  till  by  a  very  gentle  Heat  the  Plant  is  perfectly 
dryed  :.The  Colour  of  the  tendered  Herb  may  be  preferved  in  this  Man¬ 
ner-;  and  Flowers  that  will  be  preferved  no  Way  elfe,  maybe  managed 
perfe&ly  well  thus..  It  was  by  this  Means  that  I  dried  the  four  Flowers 
of  the  great  Cereus  at  the  late  Lord  Petre' s,  three  of  which  are  now 
in.  the  three  fird  Collegians  abroad. 
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Of  ARTS,  the  Principles  of  which  are  laid 
down  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 


CHAP.  I. 

A  Method  of  making  Afo^rees. 

HIS  is  a  Proccfs  fo  extremely  fingular,  that  there  feems  in 
all  the  Hiftories  we  have  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of 
J|  antient  and  modern  Times,  to  be  but  two  recorded  that  are 
equal  to  it,  or  even  of  the  fame  Kind  :  The  one  of  thefe  is 
Virgil's  Method  of  producing  Swarms  of  Bees  ;  and  the  other,  the  very 
renowned  Sir  Kenelrn  Digby’s  Procefs  for  making  live  Cray-Fiih. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  dire&ed  to  be  done  by  killing  a  Bull,  and  expofing 
his  mafh’d  Quarters  to  a  proper  Wind.  The  other  by  bruifing  fome  live 
Cray-fifh  to  Pieces,  calcining  fome  other  to  Alhes,  and  putting  them 
together  into  Water. 

So  creditable  a  Writer  as  Potnet  tells  us  of  an  honeft  French  Par- 
fon,  who  fuppofing  Virgil  an  Author  grave  enough  to  be  relied  on,  at¬ 
tempted  his  Procefs,  and  who,  tho’  he  did  not  get  any  Bees,  had  like  to 
have  poifoned  his  whole  Parilh  :  And  we  have  a  very  recent  Inftanceof  a 
grave  Member  of  the  Royal  Society ,  who  having  heard  from  the  oracular 
Mouth  of  the  juft  now  mentioned  Mr.  Bakery  that  there  were  fo 
many  ftrange  Things  daily  found  out,  that  a  wife  Man  ought  to  think 
nothing  impoffible,  paid  the  fame  RefpeCl  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digbyy  that  the 
French  Parfon  did  to  Virgil ;  procured  a  Quantity  of  Cray-Fifb,  bruifed 
fome  to  Pieces,  calcined  others,  put  them  into  a  Vtftel  of  Water,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  all  the  Directions  of  that  famous  Knight  of  miraculous  and  lying 
Memory.  An  Accident  gave  him  greatlmagination  of  Succefs :  It  chanced 
that  he  made  this  Experiment  in  the  Time  of  Frog  Spawning,  and  fome 
ftraggling  Female  of  that  Kind  dropped  her  Bui  then  into  his  Cray-Fifti 
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Liquor.  It  was  with  Rapture  that  he  firfl  faw  the  Signs  of  Life  in  the 
Liquor,  it  was  in  vain  to  tell  him  his  young  Brood  were  not  Cray-Fifh 
but  Tadpoles  j  he  perfided  in  the  Faith  he  paid  to  the  Author  of  the 
Experiment,  and  by  ill  Luck,  poifoning  them  with  the  Quantity  of 
Blood  he  gave  them,  according  to  Sir  Kenelm' s  Directions,  to  feed  upon, 
they  perifhed  before  they  underwent  the  Change  into  Frogs;  and  the 
Experimenter  will  never  be  convinced  but  that  the  little  black  Things 
he  found  in  his  Liquor  were  young  Cray-Fifhes. 

After  doing  the  due  Honour  to  perhaps  the  only  two  People  in  the 
World  who  could  have  given  Credit  to  Accounts  like  that  which  is  the 
more  immediate  Bufinefs  of  this  Place,  we  come  to  lay  down  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  making  Afh-Trees,  as  certain  to  fucceed  as  that  of  the 
Bees  or  the  Cray-Fifhes,  as  well  attefled  as  to  the  Succefs  it  has  had  as 
either  of  the  former,  and  much  eafier  in  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  it. 

The  Experiment  is  recorded  in  the  four  hundred  and  thirteenth  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  Tranfa&ions  :  The  Author,  or  fecond-hand  Author,  for 
like  many  other  of  the  wonderful  Things  commemorated  in  thefe  won¬ 
derful  Works,  it  comes  to  us  thro’  two  Hands,  is  an  unlucky  Namefake 
of  one  of  the  beft  Metallurgies  of  the  Age,  Cramer .  The  Method  is 
this.  Caufe  a  Number  of  Pipes  to  be  bored  of  Afh-wood  ;  bury  them 
in  the  Earth  for  twelve  Years,  and  let  Water  all  that  Time  run  thro’ 
them  ;  at  the  End  of  this  Period  take  them  up  ;  let  them  lie  above 
Ground  and  rot,  and  there  will  come  up  in  their  Places,  to  ufe 
the  very  fbcietarian  Phrafe,  little  Forefts  of  Afh-Trees  where  every 
Pipe  has  thus  rotted.  The  Procefs  is  delivered  in  the  Tranfadicns  in 
the  moil  authentic  of  all  Manners,  by  Example.  We  are  not  told  that 
it  may  be  done,  but  informed  that  it  was  done.  This  is  not  the  only 
Inflance  the  World  has  had  of  this  Kind  of  Re  furred  ion,  thi«  Phoenix- 
like  Revivification  of  the  Afh-Tree  from  its  decayed  Trunk  ;  there  has 
been  another  very  parallel  to  it,  the  Hifhory  of  which  may  ferve  to  ex¬ 
plain  this. 

At  the  Time  that  the  ingenious  and  emiitent,  but  fomewhat  too 
precipitate  Dr.  Lifter ,  was  in  the  Height  of  his  Reputation,  there  was 
obferved  near  the  Town  of  Bngdert ,  a  fine  young  Shoot  of  A fh,,^ very- 
vigorous  and  fiourifliing,  growing  out  of  the  decayed  Head  of  an  old^ 
one,  which  had  been  dead  and  deftitute  of  Bark  in  every  Part  for  more 
than  a  dozen  Years.  It  was  at  this  Time  that  the  Dodrine  of  all  Trees 
being  nourifhed  by  Juices  carried  up  thro’  their  Bark  was  in  its  glory  5 
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the  Doffor  had  been  a  great  Aftertor  of  it :  He  was  informed  of  the 
Growth  of  this  Tree  without  its  Bark,  as  a  Fad:  that  difconcerted  his 
whole  Syftem  ;  he  went  to  the  Place,  examined  the  Trunk  of  the 
Tree,  found  that  there  was  indeed  no  Bark  upon  it,  and  fat  down  to 
write  upon  the  contrary  Syftem  to  what  he  had  juft  been  fo  firmly  lup- 
porting  5  luckily  for  his  Credit,  before  he  publifhed  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Bugden  Afh,  which  would  otherwife  have  become  as  renowned  in  Hi¬ 
ftory  as  the  Elm  in  the  Bui ller tea,,  fome  inquifitive  Body  or  other  got 
a  Ladder,  mounted  the  Tree,  and  found  that  it  was  indeed  as  dead 
as  it  had  been  long  fuppofed  to  be,  but  that  fome  Earth  having  by  Ac¬ 
cident  lodged  itfelf  in  a  hollow  formed  in  its  Top,  the  Seeds  of  fome 
other  Afh-Tree  had  been  blown,  or  by  fome  other  Accident  carried 
thither,  and  had  grown  }uft  as  well  as  they  would  have  done  in  any  other 
Mould.  The  Dodtor  was  a  little  mortified  at  the  Difcovery,  and  very 
peevifhly  threw  his  new  Differtation  into  the  Fire,  determining  never 
afterwards  to  reafon  upon  a  Subjedt  till  he  was  fufficiently  allured  it  was 
a  fact :  If  the  World  had  loft  the  Account  of  the  other,  Mr.  Cramer 
-would  have  loft  no  Reputation  by  it. 


CHAP.  II. 

A  new  TV ay  to  make  Pot-ajh . 

IT  has  been  a  Matter  of  very  ferious  Enquiry  for  many  Years  in 
our  American  Colonies,  how  they  fhould  make  fo  valuable  a  Com¬ 
modity  as  Pot-afh  :  it  is  evident  that  they  have  Wood  enough,  and  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive  that  they  want  any  thing  “but  the  Secret  of  the  Ope¬ 
ration  to  the  getting  Eftates  by  it  faft  enough.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  lately 
publifhed  a  Paper  on  the  fubjedt,  which  does  not  come  under  our  Cog¬ 
nizance  in  this  Place,  but  we  find  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  are 
not  wanting  in  a  Method  long  fince  laid  down  for  the  doing  it,  which 
is  tiuly  of  a  1  iece  with  the  reft  of  their  Difcoveries  that  have  been  the 
Subje&  of  our  Animadverfions :  a  Method  which  we  are  not  afraid  to 
declare,  is  the  eafieft,  cheapeft,  and  every  way  the  beft  of  any  yet  laid 
down  in  any  Part  of  the  World,  if  People  can  but  find  the  Way  to  make 
it  fucceed.  It  is  no  more  than  this :  Take  fome  rotten  Woad,  fet  it  on 
fire  in  a  common  Chimney  Hearth^  and  w'hen  it  runs  in  the  burning 
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into  Lumps  and  Cakes,  take  them  out  and  pack:  them  up  in  Barrels  ; 
they  afe  Pot-afh  without  any  further  trouble.  This  moft  remarkable 
Procefs  ftands  in  the  three  hundred  land  fixty-fixth  Number  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadions;  its  Author  is  Mr.  Robie.  MetliinksI  hear  fome 
fnarling  Witling  cry  out  as  he  reads  the  Procefs,  take  out  the  Salt  as  it 
runs  in  the  Burning  !  ayy  that  I  will  with  my  Fingers !  intimating 
that  no  Salt  would  be  formed  this  way  ;  but  we  are  to  inform  fuch  half 
Criticks  that  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Royal  Society.  Things,  as 
contrary  to  Reafon  and  Experience  as  this  can  be,  are  frequent  in  their 
Works;  and  this,  like  the  reft,  is  not  a  dry  Precept,  but  is  fupported  by  Ex¬ 
ample,  and  atteftedby  the  Experiment  of  the  Man  who  gives  it.  He 
tells  us,  that  he  wasprefent  when  a  Tree,  whofe  third  Part  was  decayed 
and  rotten,  was  burnt,  and  that  this  rotten  Part,  in  the  Burning,  ran 
down  into  Lumps  or  Cakes  of  a  fine,  nay,  and  a  white  clean  Alkali,  or 
very  fine  Pot-afh.  He  affures  us,  that  on  tafting  thefe  Lumps,  they 
were  found  to  be  very  ftrongly  faline,  and  on  diflolving  them  in  Wa¬ 
ter  they  produced,  without  Filtring  or  Decantation,  only  by  the  bare 
Evaporation  of  the  Water,  a  Salt  exceeding  in  Strength  and  Whitenefs 
any  to  be  met  with  at  the  Shops ;  thefe  are  the  very  Words  of  the  Au¬ 
thor.  Nay,  he  not  only  afferts  the  Fad,  but  he  argues  upon  it,  and 
lets  its  Contradidion  to  Senfe  and  Reafon  in  the  ftrongeft  Light;  he 
tells  us,  that  it  was  only  the  rotten  Part  of  the  Wood  that  yielded  all 
this  Salt,  for  the  found  Part  yielded  no  more  than  common  Wood  ; 
that  whereas  all  other  Salts  of  this  Kind  are  foul  and  blackifh  at  firft, 
this  was  originally  white  and  clean.  That  the  rotten  Wood,  inftead  of 
burning,  melted  and  doddered  together  in  great  Lumps ,  bubbling  and 
boiling  up  with  a  hiding  Noife,  like  that  of  Fat  in  a  Pan  over  the  Fire: 
and  finally,  what  muft  encourage  the  People  who  believe  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfadions,  to  purfue  the  Plan  beyond  all  other  Confidera- 
tions,  that  whereas  the  Pot-afh  or  Alkali  produced  from  other  W cod  by 
burning,  is  in  a  very  inconfiderable  Proportion  to  the  Wood  employed, 
this  affords  nearly  an  equal  Weight  of  Sait  to  the  Wood  that  was 
burnt,  i 

Thefe  are  very  tempting  Circumftances  for  the  fetting  People  to 
work  on  making  Pot-afh.  Rotten  Wood  is  plentiful  enough  in  Ame¬ 
rica ,  and  is  the  cheapeft  and  the  eafieft  got  of  all  Wood.  Here  is  no 
Apparatus  or  Expence  neceffary  ;  no  calcining,  no  wafting,  no  diffofv- 
ing,  nor  in  fhort  any  more  Trouble  than  the  fetting  the  Wood  on  fire, 
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and  taking  up  the  Salt  that  it  produces  ;  for  we  do  not  find  that  it 
burns  to  Afhes  at  all.  How  amazing  a  thing  it  is,  that  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  fhould  be  funk  into  fuch 
Difrepute,  that  People  fhould  be  feeking  after  Arts  as  unknown,  that  are 
defcribed  at  large  and  reafoned  upon  in  them  :  Either  not  reading  thefe 
valuable  Reiervoirs  of  Knowledge,  or  what  is  worfe,  treating  the  eafy 
Procefies  delivered  there,  with  fuch  Contempt  as  not  to  think  them  worth 
a  Trial.  To  be  ferious ;  there  is  nothing  we  more  wifh,  than  to  fee 
fo  rational  and  advantagious  a  Thing  for  our  Colonies,  as  the  making 
Pot-afh,  fet  on  foot  among  them  ;  but  we  cannot  tell  how  to  blame 
them,  for  the  Neglect  they  have  fhewn  this  boaded  eafy  Method.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  Author  of  it  was  weak  enough  to  receive  fome  fuch  Story  as 
this  on  Hearfay,  and  to  report  it  to  the  Society  as  of  his  own  Know¬ 
ledge  ;  or  whether,  confident  of  the  Share  of  Knowledge  the  Royal 
Society  was  endowed  with,  he,  perceiving  it  to  be  falfe,  bantered  them 
with  it,  we  prefume  not  to  (ay.  Enough  for  the  prefent  Purpofe 
however,  wc  are  able  to  determine,  which  is,  that  the  whole  Story  is 
falfe ;  that  it  is  not  the  Nature  of  Wood,  rotten  or  found,  or  in  what¬ 
ever  State,  to  melt  in  the  Fire,  and  run  into  pure  Salt  infiead  of  Afhes. 
That  it  is  not  po'lible  that  any  Wood  fhould  yield  its  whole  Weight,  or 
nearly  fo,  in  Salt :  And  that  of  all  the  Wood  in  the  World,  that' 
which  is  rotten  yields  the  lead:  Salt ;  and  confequently,  that  there  can 
be  no  Truth  in  the  Adertion  of  the  rotten  Part  cf  this  Wood  yielding 
more  than  the  found.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  all  Salt  produced  by 
burning  Wood  in  this  Manner,  mud  be  foul ;  and  that  a  pure  white 
Salt  in  Cakes,  produced  by  the  Procefs  here  defcribed,  is- utterly  im- 
poffible. 

'  Falfe  and  abfurd  however  as  this  Account  is,  its  Author,  whofe  long 
Acquaintance  with  this  learned  Society  could  not  but  have  taught  him 
that  nothing  was  eafier  than  to  account  for  Impoffibilities,.  after  deliver¬ 
ing  the  Fad,  and  dating  all  its  particular  Contradictions  to  Nature,. 
Reafon  and  Experiment  in  Form,  proceeds  to  explain  how  it  hap¬ 
pened.  He  makes  the  nitrous  Saks  of  the  Air  the  great  Agent,  and. 
goes  a  drange  round-about  Way  to  introduce  them  in  fuch  Quantitv. 
We  cannot  defeend  quite  fo  low  as  to  enter  into  a  Difpute  againd 
fuch  Reafoning,  as  this  Author's  It  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve 

that  other  Trees  are  liable  to  all  the  Accidents  to  which  that  was  ex¬ 
po  fed: 
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pofed  which  furniftied  the  Alkaline  Salt  he  gives  us  this  Account  of  $ 
and  confequently,  that  if  it  were  poffible  Wood  fhould  be  fo  changed  into 
Salt,  fomething  like  it  would  have  happened  to  fome  other  Trees  fince 
that  Time. 


CHAP.  III. 

A  Way  to  kill  Lions. 

EVERY  Man  who  has  travelled  in  the  Ead,  or  who  has  read  the 
Accounts  publifhed  by  People  who  have  travelled  there,  mud  be 
fendbleof  the  Dangers  Men  are  continually  expofed  toon  thofe  Journies 
from  Lions  and  other  Beads  of  Prey.  How  ought  the  World  to  be  fen- 
fible  of  its  Obligations  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Londony  for  difcoverinc, 
among  the  many  other  ufeful  and  necedary  Arts  they  have  found  out  ar 
improved,  a  Method  of  freeing  Men  from  the  Danger  they  are  in  on 
fuch  Occadons,  Irom  thofe  terrible  Beads.  We  venture  to  fay  Beads, 
in  the  plural  Number,  tho’  that  Term  fomewhat  exceeds  our  Warrant, 
it'is  only  Lions  that  are  mentioned  in  the  Receipt ;  but  as  the  Lion  is  the 
King  of  Beads,  we  fuppofe  all  might  be  probably  enough  included  under 
that  Word,  and  it  appears  fo  probable,  that  what  will  kill  a  Lion,  will  kill 
any  other  Bead  alfo,  that  we  (hall  not  fear  to  affert,  it  will  be  as  good 
a  Safeguard  from  all  the  ted  as  from  this  terrible  Species. 

As  with  us,  Men  frequently  travel  with  a  Dog  with  them,  by  Way 
of  Guard  againd  any  Animal  of  our  Part  of  the  World  that  might 
be  troublefome ;  a  Porcupine  is  to  be  recommended  to  thofe  People 
who  travel  the  Eadern  Defeits,  as  an  Animal  ufeful  in  the  famsManner, 
againd  the  Creatures  of  that  part  of  the  World. 

How  good,  how  excellently  wife  is  Nature  (as  Dr.  Hughes  exclaims 
in  his  Hidory  of  Barbadoes,  on,  nearly,  a  parallel  Occafion)  to  have  pro¬ 
vided  in  every  Country,  for  the  Ufe  of  that  Lord  of  the  Creation,  Man, 
fuch  Creatures  as  will  ferve  for  his  Defence  againd  others  that  might 
be  troublefome  or  hurtful  to  him  !  We  are  not  however  to  do  the 
Philofop'hical  Tranfabtions  alone  the  Honour  of  this  mod  ufeful  Difco- 
very;  fomething  is  due  to  ourfelves,  as  the  Compilers.  The  Art  itfelf 
is  partly  declared  by  an  Author  in  the  Tranfatfions,  partly  by  that  Pli¬ 
ny  of  later  Times  Aldrovandus ,  in  his  Hidory  of  Quadrupeds.  This 
great  Author  tells  us,  that  the  Porcupine,  tho’  a  very  grim  Creature  to 
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look  at,  may  be  eafily  tamed,  and  brought  to  follow  a  Man  about,  and 
to  underdand  every  thing  he  bids  him  do;  and  the  other  great  Author 
in  the  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  Number  of  thefe  celebrated  Works, 
tells  us,  that  this  Creature,  fo  eafily  tamed,  is  able  to  dedroy  Lions  in 
an  Jndant :  The  very  exprefs  Words  he  ufes  are,  Porcupines  kill  Lions ,. 
by  darting  their  Quills  into  their  Bodies.  What  is  more  natural  than  from 
thefe  two  Accounts  (the  one  of  which  we  dare  aflert  to  be  full  as  true 
as  the  other)  to  deduce,  that  there,  needs  no  more  to  be  in  Security 
from  Lions  and  other  Beads  of  Prey,  than  to  train  a  Pair  of  thefe  Crea¬ 
tures,  teach  them  to  throw  out  a  Quill  at  any  thing  that  offends  you, 
and  then  to  march  boldly  into  the  Den  of  the  Lion,  if  neceflary,  with 
this  Champion*,  who  is  able  to  dedroy  him  at  a  Blow.  We  ought  not 
to  omit  mentioning,  that  the  Place  where  the  Porcupine  is  faid  to  de¬ 
droy  the  Lions  in  this  Manner,  is  the  Country  of  Balfara ,  a  Country 
where,  as  the  fame  accurate  and  faithful  Write'-,  in  other  Papers  printed, 
in  the  fame  Tranfadions,  informs  us.  Cobwebs  catch  Thrulhes, 
and  Cows-  eat  Fifh,  where  it  takes  three  hundred  Seeds  to  raife  one 
Plant ,  and  where  Ants  eat  up  Men  alive.  Such  ftrange  things  do> 
thefe  Travellers  fee ! 

G  H  A.  P.  IV. 

A  new  Way  to  catch  Eels* 


Food  is  one  of  the  immediate  Necelfaries  of  Life,  and  the  Arts^ 
of  obtaining  the  feveral  Kinds  of  it  deferve  all  polfible  En¬ 
couragement.  The  Royal  Society ,  ever  attentive  to  the  good  of  its 
Country,  we  find  have  tranfplanted  Arts  tending  to  this  Purpofe  from, 
the  mod  didant  Parts  of  the  Earth,  nor  are  thole  at  Home  to  be  ne¬ 
glected. 

The  Foundation  for  the  Art,  the  inculcating  of  which  is  the  Bulinefs- 
of  this  Paper,  is  delivered  in  the  four  hundred  and  eighty-fecond  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  Philofophical  Tranladions  ;  the  Place  which  has  the  Honour’ 
to  furnilh  the  Hint,  is  the  City  of  Wonder st  or,  as  the  Vulgar  call  it, 
Norwich  ;  the  only  Place  in  the  World  proper  to  have  furnilhed  it; 
the  Author,  Mr.  Arderon ,  the  only  Man  in  the  World  proper  to  have 
communicated  it ;  and  if  we  add  to  this*  that  it  dands  in  the  only  Col¬ 
lection 
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le&ion  in. the  World,  in.  which  it  could  properly  have  a  Place,  we  flat¬ 
ter  ourfelves  that  the  candid  Reader  will  allow  it  has  at  leaft  as  much 
Propriety  about  it,  as  any  Paper  in  the  Tranfadtions.  The  Method 
is  this.  Eredt.^  Dam  of  Wood-work,  acrofs  the  Bed  of  a  River,  in 
which  there  are  Eels  j  let  it  rife  fix  Feet  above  the  Level  of  the  Water 
below,  and  be  plained  as  fmooth  as  a  common  Plain  can  make  it  j  on  the 
oppofite  Side,  where  the  Water  is  to  be  raifed,  place  a  Row  of  conve¬ 
nient  Vefiels  to  receive  what  cornes  ;  look  into  them  once  or  twice 
a  Day,,  and  you  will  have  Plenty  of  Eels  in  them.  Methinks  I  again 
hear  fome  furly  Critic  exclaiming,  but  how  are  they  to  get  there  ? 
Patience,  violent  Sir,  and  hear  us  out  before  you  condemn  us.  ; 

Mr.  Arderon  of  Norwich  defcribes  juft  fuch  a  Dam  as  we  are  here 
defcribing,  excepting  only,  that  no-body  having  had  the  Wit  in  that  Cafe 
to  apply  the  Vefiels  w.e  mention  to  receive  the  Eels,  they  all  run  away 
as  faft  as  they  come  over.  This  Dam  at  Norwich ,  from  which  we 
take  the  Model  of  our  intended  Dams,  was  built  for  other  Purpofes, 
and  confifts  of  Flood-gates,  ferving  the  Purpofes  of  certain  Water- 
Works..  The  Gates  and  Pofts  of  thefe,  Mr  .Arderon  tells  us,  rife  five 
or  fhcFeet  above  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  and  yet,  he  afiures  us,  that 
viewing  them  on  the  twelfth  Day  of  June ,  1746,  he  beheld  great 
Numbers  of  Eels  rifing  ou  t  of  the  Water,  and  climbing  up  the  Pofts  and 
Gates  to  the  Top,  whence  they  threw  them felves  over  into  the  Wa¬ 
ter  on  the  other  Side.  This  very  accurate  Author  does  not  content  him- 
felf  with  relating  the  plain  Fact  in  this  Manner  he  afiures  us,  that  they 
not  only  were  able  to  get  up  thefe  Pofts  and  Gates,  but  that  they  Aid 
up  them  with  the  utmoft  Facility  and  Readme fs,  afcending  di- 
redly  upwards  with  as  much  Eafe,  to  all  Appearance,  as  if  they  bad : 
been  Aiding  along  level  Ground .  We  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  in  Ho¬ 
nour  to  the  bare  Account,  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Arderon ,  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find  a  Way  of  catching  them  as  they  climb  up  thefe. 
Pofts,  not withftan ding  they  do  it  fo  nimbly  and  "eafily  •  but  we 
cannot  but  obferve,  in  Favour  of  ourfelves,  .that  our  Propofal  is  certainly 
a- more  certain,  as  well  as  a  more  eafy  one,  requiring  lefs  Trouble  and 
Application,  as  it  would  be  only  neceffary  to  take  up  the  Vefiels  placed 
for  the  Reception  of  thefe  Eels  now  and  then,  which  might  be  done  in  a 
fe w  Mo m e n  t s  each  Ti me. 

As  we  ate  delirous  of  the  utmoft  Precifion  in  thefe  Cafes,  however 
and  would  by  no  Means  lead  our  Readers  into  Error,  we  fhould  be  glad 
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if  that  Gentleman  would,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  Account,  in  fome 
fucceeding  Number,  be  fo  kind  as  to  inform  the  World,  whether  it  is 
only  on  the  twelfth  of  June  annually  that  the  Eels  of  Norwich  are 
in  this  climbing  Mood,  or  whether  it  happens  at  all  times  of  the 
Year. 

—  :  j  '  •*  f  •  7  ,  _  .  '  ' 

CHAP.  V. 

A  TV ay  to  prevent  Melon  Plants  from  producing  any 

Fruit . 

^  |  '  HE  Mifchiefs  that  attend  the  eating  of  Fruit  too  largely,  and  ef- 
JL  pecially  fuch  Fruits  as  are  not  the  ealieft  in  the  World  of  Di- 
geftion,  are  well  known  :  Phylicians  have  faid  much  upon  the  Subject, 
but  like  People  of  all  Kinds  who  tell  Truth,  they  have  had  the  For¬ 
tune  to  be  very  little  regarded.  Melons  are  evidently  of  the  Number 
of  the  Fruits  included  in  this  Cenfure,  and  as  the  Induflry  of  our  Gar¬ 
deners  has  now  brought  them  to  fo  low  a  Price,  that  it  is  in  the  pooreft 
People’s  Power  to  do  themfelves  Mifchief  with  them,  it  is  a  humane 
Office  to  explain  to  the  World  a  Method  of  preventing  all  this  Harm, 
which  that  great  Source  of  all  Knowledge,  the  Royal  Society ,  has  long 
fince  laid  the  Foundation  for. 

We  have,  in  another  Piace  in  our  Animadverfions  upon  Mr.  Dudley's  Ap¬ 
ple-Tree,  obferved,  thatall  Fruits  areproduced  by  Means  of  a  male  Farina 
impregnating  their  Embryos.  In  fome  Plants  thefe  Embryos  with  the  reft 
of  the  Female  Parts  of  Generation  are  placed  in  the  fame  Flower  with  the 
male  Parts.  In  others  they  are  placed  apart  in  feparate  Flowers,  grow¬ 
ing  on  different  Parts  of  the  Plant  from  the  Female  ones,  or  thofe  which 
contain  only  the  female  Parts  of  Generation.  In  others  thefe  female 
Flowers  and  the  male  Flowers  grow  on  feparate  Plants  of  the  fame 
Species.  The  Melon  is  of  the  Number  of  thofe  which  have  the 
male  and  female  Flowers  on  different  Parts  of  the  fame  Plant  j  the 
Flowers  containing  only  the  male  Parts,  growing  on  one  Part,  and 
thofe  containing  only  the  female  Parts  on  >  another.  It  is  a  very 
natural  and  eafy  Obfervation,  that,  of  the  Number  of  Flowers  on  this 
riant,  fome  only  produce  Fruit,  others  not  :  It  is  eafy  alfo  to  diftin- 

guifh 
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guifh  the  fruiting  Flowers  from  the  others  by  the  Parts  contained  in 
them.  Every  Gardener  is  able  to  do  this  at  this  Time ;  and  in  order  to 
the  preventing  the  Plants  from  producing  any  of  thefe  mifchievous  Fruit, 
there  requires  no  more  than  carefully  to  pick  off  thefe  male  Flowers  as 
foon  as  they  appear  j  the  Confequence  of  which  will  be,  that  there  can 
no  Fruit  fucceed,  unlefs  Dr.  Abraham  Johnfon's  Scheme  for  impregnating 
Women  by  the  Wind  ;  or  Mr.  Dudley's,  of  impregnating  Apple  Trees, 
by  the  fame  or  fome  fuch  Means,  fhould  unluckily  take  effed  on  them. 

This  is  an  Art  not  laid  down  pofitively  and  punctually  in  this  Form 
in  the  Tranfadions,  but  as  it  is  evidently  deducible  from  Precepts  de¬ 
livered  there,  we  could  not  fail  to  give  it  a  Place  among  the  uieful  Arts 
for  which  the  World  is  indebted  to  the  Difcoveries  made  by  the  Royal 
Society  -y  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Phillip  Miller  of  Chelfea ,  for  the  Light 
the  Tranfadions  let  into  this  Affair.  The  Candour  and  Modefty  of  that 
Gentleman  will  not  indeed  permit  him  to  take  the  Difcovery  upon  him- 
felf,  but  he  very  fairly  gives  it  to  an  anonymous  Perfon  of  his  Acquain¬ 
tance,  whom,  tho’  he  does  not  favour  us  with  the  Name  of,  he  diftin- 
guifhes  by  very  judicioufly  prefixing  the  Epithet  ingenious  to  his  Men¬ 
tion  of  him. 

The  Gardeners  had  been  long  ufed  to  call  thofe  Flowers  of  the  Me¬ 
lon  and  other  the  like  Plants,  which  did  not  produce  a  Fruit  to  fucceed 
them,  by  the  opprobrious  Names  of falj'e  Flowers  :  Mr.  Miller  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  in  the  memorable  Experiment  which  gives  Rife  to  this  noble 
Art,  he  meant  exadly  the  contrary  of  what  happened  ;  but  Fads  will  be 
of  Ufe  with  whatever  Intent  they  are  produced.  He  was  informed  by 
this  ingenious  Friend,  that  thefe  falfe  Flowers  were  of  no  ufe  to  the 
Plant,  and  only  ferved  to  draw  the  Nourifhment  from  the  true  BlofToms 
and  from  the  Fruit  j  and  that  if  he  pulled  them  off  as  foon  as  they  ap¬ 
peared,  his  Fruit  would  be  much  the  Larger  and  the  finer  far  it.  The  in¬ 
genious  Mr.  Miller  took  the  Advice  of  his  ingenious  Friend  and  what 
was  the  Event  l  Why,  not  that  his  Melons  were,  as  he  expeded,  larger, 
but,  that  he  had  no  Melons  at  all.  The  Succefs  this.jFixperiment  had,, 
contrary  to  the  Expedition  of  the  Perfon  who  made  it,  is  a  full  Proof  ot 
the  Certainty  of  the  Event  of  our  propofed  Art ;  and  by  this  we  fee 
how  little  People,  who  make  Experiments,  can  be  fenfihle  of  the  Etieds 
the  Events  of  them  will  one  day  have.  To  give  the  curious  Gardener,, 
who  may  be  willing  to  bring  this  our  Art  into  Execution,  the  better 
Opinion  of  the  Affirmations  it  is  founded  upon,  we  fhalf  not  only  join 

our. 
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our  Aflfurance  of  the  Succefs  of  it,  but  add,  that  in  all  Experiments  com¬ 
memorated  by  the  Royal  Society ,  the  Event  may  be  depended  upoh 
when  it  falls  counter  to  the  Intent  and  Meaning  of  the  Experimenter ; 
tho*  our  Faith  ought  to  be  of  a  much  more  limited  Kind  in  regard  to 
thofe  Experiments,  the  Events  of  which  tend  to  prove  the  Theories 
they  were  eftablifhed  in  favour  of. 

If  any  Man  fhould  tell  us,  that  after  all  thefe  Encomiums  on  this 
Art,  the  pulling  up  the  Plants,  or  the  not  fowing  them  at  all,  would  an¬ 
swer  the  fame  Purpofe  as  well,  we  are  not  in  a  Humour  to  deny  it ;  but 
if  the  Reader  will  be  pleafed  to  look  upon  the  focietarian  Method  of 
Killing  Rattle-fnakes,  &c..  &c.  &c.  he  will  find  this  to  be  exactly  of  a 
Piece  with  them,  and  that  we  could  not  in  doing  Juftice  to  the  Society 
omit  the  mention  of  it. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

A  Way  to  poifon  a  Bath ;  and  a  Hifiory  of  a  fubterranean 

Fly. 

% 

IN  all  Books  that  treat  of  the  Arts  in  general,  the  Methods  of  doing 
hurt  are  delivered ,  as  well  as  thofe  of  doing  good :  The  chymical 
Writers  teach  us  how  to  prepare  Poifons,  as  well  as  Medicines  for  the 
reftoring  of  Health  ;  and  in  the  fame  Manner,  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a&ions,  that  give  us  many  ProcefTes  for  the  doing  good,  are  not  without 
fome,  for  the  foie  Purpofe  of  doing  Mifchief;  of  thefe,  the  great  Secret 
that  makes  the  Bufinefs  of  our  prefent  Confideration,  is  an  Inftance; 
and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  mifchievous  ones  by  this,  it  will  be  eafy  to 
conclude,  that  they  are  to  the  full  as  likely  to  execute  what  is  intended 
by  them,  as  the  good  ones. 

The  Author,  who  communicates  this,  is  the  frequently  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  Mr.  Glanvill.  It  ftands  in  the  forty-ninth  Number  of  the  Tranf- 
adions :  The  Method  is  this,  Let  a  Woman  wafh  her  Hair  with  a 
Mixture  of  beaten  Eggs  and  Oatmeal,  and  go  afterwards  into  a  warm 
Bath,  and  fhe  will  poifon  the  Water  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  there  will  be 
a  flunking  noifome  Smell  communicated  to  it,  and  a  great  Quantity  of  a 
light  and  frothy  Sea  Green  Matter  will  fwim  on  it  j  the  whole  Body  of 

the 
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the  Water  will  alfo  partake  of  this  Colour,  and  it  will  taint  the  very 
Walls,  tinging  them  green  and  making  them  /link. 

One  would  wonder  how  fo  odd  a  Procefs  as  this  came  ever  to  be  found 
out :  it  is  certainly  beyond  the  reach  of  Reafon  or  Philofopby  to  have  ar¬ 
rived  at,  as  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  it:  Probably  like  all  other  great 
Difcoveries  it  was  owing  to  Accident :  Neither  Oatmeal  nor  Eggs  have 
any  bad  Smell,  unlefs  People  chufe  to  ufe  the  latter  when  they  are 
rotten,  which  does  not  feem  very  likely,  any  more  than  that  they  Ihould 
ever  chufe  to  wajh  their  Hair  with  fo  odd  a  Mixture  at  all. 

The  Author  tells  us,  that  the  Obfervation  was  made  at  the  Crofs  Bath, 
jn  the  Town  of  Bath  ;  and  he  unluckily  obferves  foon  after,  that  the 
Water  of  this  Bath  is  apt,  in  Summer,  to  caft  up  a  great  Scum;  he  might 
have  added,  and  to  fmell  fomewhat  like  rotten  Eggs,  which  is  the  Cafe 
with  all  thofe  Waters,  when  a  long  dry  Seafon  has  rendered  them 
hronger  than  they  are  at  other  Times.  We  would  venture  confidera- 
ble  Odds,  that  the  Obfervation  the  Author  mentions,  was  made  at  this 
time  of  the  Year,  and  that  the  Water  coming  up  ffronger  and  fouler 
than  ordinary,  and  the  Heat  helping  it  in  fouling  the  Walls,  the  good 
old  Women  of  the  Place,  attributed  the  Mifchief  to  fome  wicked 
Creature  of  their  own  Sex  ;  and  the  good  old  Woman  of  an  Author 
received  it  as  Gofpel  from  them;  and  as  fuch  communicated  it  to  the 
good  old  Women  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Another  Account  the  Author  gives  the  fame  Society,  which  indeed 
he  profeffcdly  quotes  thofe  good  Women  for;  this  is  of  the  fubterraneous 
Generation  of  a  certain  Flv  with  fcaly  Wings,  which  darts  very  fwiftiy 
in  the  Water,  and  is  only  found  in  it  in  the  Summer  Months ;  it  lives 
underWater,  he  tells  us,  and  fometimes  bites  People;  and  he  allures  us, 
that  the  Guides  allure  him,  that  it  comes  up  with  the  Springs,  and  is 
found  no  where  elfe. 

This  ftrange  and  wonderful  Fly  is  hill  too  common  in  the  Place  this 
Author  mentions,  at  the  proper  Seafon  ;  but  it  is  alfo  common  at  the 
fame  Time  of  the  Year  in  every  Ditch  within  a  hundred  Mile  of  it. 
It  is  the  Notonedfa  or  Boat  Fly  :  It  has  a  long  Probofcis,  which  it 
will  fometimes  bribe  into  the  Flelh  of  People  in  the  Water,  but  the 
Wound  is  attended  with  no  other  Mifchief,  than  a  Minute  cr  two  of 
very  fevere  Pain. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

^  Method  of  learning  to  fing. 

'  i  .  .  F  *  J  »  «  1  '  «•  *  v... 

/"Tr“^  HERE  is  not  any  of  the  polite  Arts  or  Accompli  fhments  that 
JL  the  Royal  Society  of  London  hold  below  their  Notice;  we  have 
occafionally  a  Number  of  Informations  and  Inftrudions  on  thefe 
Heads  difperfed  thro*  their  Works  :  The  Subject  of  our  prefent  Panegy- 
rick  ftands  fo  late  as  in  the  four  hundred  and  eighty- fourth  Number  of 
the  Tranfadions.  The  World  is  indebted  to  the  very  reverend  Dr. 
Doddridge  for  the  Difcovery,  and  to  the  very  judicious  Mr.  Baker  for 
making  its  Way  into  the  World  by  introducing  it  at  the  Royal  Society, 
and  procuring  it  a  Place  in  the  Publications  of  that  Body. 

The  good  Dodor,  who  is  eminent  on  other  Occafions  for  inculcating 
his  Precepts  under  the  Form  of  Example,  tells  the  World  in  this  Paper, 
that  a  Lady  in  a  Frenzy  after  a  Lying-in,-  found  fuch  an  Alteration  in 
the  State  and  Tone  of  her  Nerves,  that  whereas  fhe  never  before  had 
any  Ear  for  Mufick,  nor  any  Voice,  fhe  was  then  capable  of  finging  mod: 
amazingly,  juftly,  and  elegantly,  a  great  many  fine  Pieces  of  Mufick, 
which  her  Sifter  had  learned  fome  Time  before,  tho’  die  at  that  time 
paid  no  regard  to  them. 

The  Dodor  goes  into  the  Particulars  of  the  Hiftory  fo  far  as  to  tell  us, 
that  the  Lady  was  married  ;  that  her  Hufband  was  a  Brother  of  the 
Gown,  and  a  Man  of  Eminence  ;  and  that  her  Frenzy  was  afterwards 
cured  ;  with  many  other  Particulars  very  neceflary  to  the  Story,  and  for 
which  we  refer  to  the  Tranfadions  at  large. 

We  would  not  pay  fo  ill  a  Compliment  to  the  Dodor’s  Veracity,  or 
his  Underftanding,  as  to  fuppofe  he  related  this  as  a  Fad,  or  believed  it 
to  be  fo  ;  if  we  imagined  that  he  intended  it  to  be  received  as  fuch, 
and  even  to  give  himfelf  as  one  of  the  People  who  were  Witneftes  to  it, 
we  fhould  be  apt  to  conclude  from  it,  that  he  had  no  more  Ear  for  Mu¬ 
fick  than  the  Lady  had  ;  but  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  meant 
any  fuch  thing:  He  does  not  fo  much  as  fay  that  any  fuch  thing  really 
happened,  he  does  not  affirm  that  this  identical  Lady  ever  did  fing  any 
Tune  at  all;  he  only  fays,  fhe  was  capable  of  doing  it,  as  People  are  of 
doing  a  thoufand  Things  that  they  never  did,  nor  ever  will  do.  It  is  very 

evident 
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evident,  that  the  Dodlor  has  a  mufical  Head,  and  he  has  devifed  this 
fhort  Method  of  teaching  fo  neceffary  an  Accomplifhment  to  the  young 
People  of  his  Neighbourhood-  We  are  very  forry  it  proves  of  fo  limit- 
ted  a  Kind,  as  to  be  only  practicable  by  the  female  Sex,  and  not  by  them 
but  after  a  Lying-in  i  It  is  fomewhat  unlucky,  that  the  Accomplifh- 
ment  is  on  this  Plan  to  be  acquired  only  after  the  Ladies  have  got  them 
Hufbands,  whereas  the  great  Intent  of  Teaching  it  at  prefent  is  the  pro¬ 
curing  them  thofe  neceffary  Evils.  If  the  Doctor  will  find  a  Way  to 
connedt  this  eafy  Method  of  learning  to  ling  as  intimately  with  the  being 
the  Father  of  a  Child,  as  he  has  with  the  being  the  Mother  of  one,  we 
are  apt  to  believe  he  will  find  it  eafy  to  have  a  Number  of  Pupils.  As 
to  the  natural  Impoffibility,  it  is  evidently  no  greater  in  one  Cafe  than 
in  the  other,  and  we  are  not  without  Hopes  that  the  Author  will  profit 
himfelf  of  the  Hint  and  bring  it  into  Pradtice. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  in  regard  to  the  Writings  of  this  re¬ 
verend  Author  in  general,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  extend  this  Allego¬ 
rical  Meaning  to  them  all  :  His  Account  of  a  Lamb  with  two  Heads,, 
and  another  Creature  of  the  fame  Kind  fucking  a  Weather,  we  fuppofe-. 
have  no  Meaning  but  the  obvious  one.. 
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II E  Members  of  this  illufrious  Society  'would  perhaps  have  been 
*  larger  on  this  Head ,  if  they  had  intended  to  have  fet  themfelves  up  as 

Rivals  to  a  certain  other  Society  y  an  Event  which  perhaps  nothing 
could  have  fruftrated  but  the  judicious  Contrivance  of  making  the  fame 
People  Members  of  both . 
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Of  ANTIQUITIES  commemorated  in  the 
Tran  factions  of  the  Royal  Society. 


CHAP.  I. 

An  Account  of  an  Antediluvian  Knife, 

/ 

THO’  the  Works  of  Nature  are  the  proper  Objects  of  the  Di& 
quifition  of  that  celebrated  Body  whofe  Works  we  are  com¬ 
menting  upon,  they  have  not  denied  their  Attention  to  the 
more  remarkable  ones  of  Art,  when  either  the  Singularity  of 
their  Stru&ure,  or  fome  other  particular  Circumftance  relating  to  them, 
has  recommended  them  to  their  Infpe&ion.  Antiquity  has  been  ever 
one  of  the  greateft  Pleas  on  thefe  Occafions ;  and  this  could  never  be 
of  greater  Force,  than  in  regard  to  the  little  Utenfil  that  is  the  Subject 
-of  this  Paper  :  Who  could  wifh  to  trace  Antiquity  farther  back  than  to 
the  Antediluvian  Ages ;  and  who  would  not  wifh  to  be  informed  of 
the  Shape  and  Stru&ure  of  Knives,  at  a  Time,  when  one  of  the  niceft 
Operations,  in  which  a  Knife  could  be  requifite,  that  of  Circumcifion, 
was  performed,  as  that  obfolete  Book  the  Bible  tells  us,  with  a  fharp 

Stone. 

Had  all  thefe  Reafons  availed  nothing,  however,  with  the  Author, 
there  is  evidently  another  that  would  have  prevailed  with  him 
to  publifn  the  Account  5  his  Fondnefs  of  an  Opportunity  to  fliew  his 
Poetry.  This  is  a  Science  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Society  have  at  all 
Times  been  famous  for ;  we  have  a  very  recent  Inflance  of  it  in  Mr. 
Baker ,  a  Gentleman  as  truly  eminent  in  Poetry  as  in  Philofophy,  and 
as  eager  to  (hew  his  Talents  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  ;  a  very  happy 
Jnflance  of  which,  we  have  in  his  Differtation  on  the  GramenTremu- 

Lvm  in  which  the  molt  prejudiced  Reader  cannot  but  acknow- 

-  ledge, 
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ledge,  that  his  Poetry  is  as  good  as  his  Philofophy,  and  his  Philofophy  as 
his  Poetry.  We  are  forry  to  conjure  up  from  the  Abyfs  of  the  earlier 
Tranfadions,  a  Rival  to  this  great  Author,  who  feems  to  have  claimed 
the  Praifc  of  both  the  Sciences  to  himfelf  alone  in  that  memorable  Paper  : 
But  Impartiality  is  the  firft  Principle  we  fet  out  with,  and  be  the  Con- 
fequence  what  it  will.  Truth  muft  appear.  We  (hall  only  Rate  this 
Gentleman’s  Reafoning  and  his  Poetry  in  a  fair  Light,  and  leave  the 
unlucky  Comparifon  to  the  Reader. 

The  Account  is  given  in  a  Paper  of  Mr.  de  la  Pryme>  publifhed  in 
the  two  hundred  and  feventy-fifth  Number,  in  which  he  proves  many 
of  the  Trees  now  found  under  Ground  in  our  Morafles,  to  have  been  owins 
to  the  cutting  down  ourForefts  by  the  Romans  j  andin  this  he  very  judici- 
oufly  introduces  this  Story  of  Mr.  Canbyy  of  a  Knife,  which  he  found 
in  one  of  thefe  very  Moraffes,  and  which  he  is  very  certain  is  of  Antedi¬ 
luvian  Origin,  becaufe  fome  Roman  Tools,  and  feverai  Coins  of  the 
Emperor  Vefpatiany  were  found  in  the  fame  Place.  The  Haft,  he  tells 
us,  was  made  of  very  hard  black  Wood,  with  a  Cap  of  Copper  or  Bral's 
at  the  one  End,  and  a  Ring  of  the  fame.  Metal  at  the  other.  The  Blade, 
he  fays,  was  mouldring  away,  fo  that  he  got  another  put  into  it,  oa 
which  he  caufed  to  be  infcribed  thefe  truly  Bakerian  Lines  * 

Ever  JinceNo's  Flood  was  I  lefty 

My  old  Blade  is  confum*dx  but  this  is  the  Haft. 

The  Author  unluckily  has  forgot  to  inform  us  what  Metal  the  old 
Blade  was  made  of:  As  to  the  Wood  of  the  Haft,  he  might  have  been 
allured,,  that  whatever  Colour  it  was  of  when  made,  k  would  be  very 
lure  to  be  black  when  he  found  it,  without  going  back  to  the  Antedi¬ 
luvian  World  for  the  Time  of  its  being  buried  there.. 


CHAP.  II. 

Proofs  that  the  City  of  Norwich  was  once  a  Sea  Port, 


IT  is  not  without  Reafon,  that  Norwich  has,  lince  the  Days  of  Mr. 

Arderony  been  called  theCityofhVonderS'y  if  we  examine  that  great 
Collection  of  Miracles,  the  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal  Society ,  publilhed 

fince 
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fince  the  Time  when  the  fage  Mr.  Arderon ,  under  the  Patronage  of 
the  equally  fage  Mr.  Baker ,  became  a  Correfpondent  of  that  Body  j  we 
{hall  find  njore  than  ten  Times  as  many  drange  and  wonderful  Events 
dated  from  this  City,  as  from  any  City  of  the  World. 

It  was  Time,  after  having  recorded  in  thefe  immortal  Works,  the 
feveral  Miracles,  Difcoveries,  and  Improvements  of  this  City  and  its 
Inhabitants,  to  fay  fomething  of  the  Place,  that  it  might  not  be 
famous  only  for  what  it  produced,  but  have  fome  Share  in  the  Renown 
itfelf.  The  dranged  Things  that  can  be  devifed,  are  of  all  others  the 
fitted  for  the  Entertainment  ofth e  Royal  Society.  Mr.  Arderon ,  per¬ 
fectly  informed  by  Mr.  Baker  of  this  Turn  in  the  Body  he  was  to  oblige, 
and  by  obliging  whom  alone,  the  Place  of  his  Nativity  could  be  exalted 
to  the  Honour  he  afpired  to  raife  it  to,  fets  out  with  telling  them,  that 
tho’  -an  inland  Town  at  prefent,  he  is  convinced  it  was  once  a  famous 
Sea-Port  j  and  that  as  to  the  Time  of  its  becoming  otherwife,  he  is  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  was  when  the  German  Ocean  broke  its  Way  thro ’  the  famous 
Ifthmus,  which  once  joined  England  to  France  ;  at  which  Time  he 
quotes  Verflegan to  prove,  that  many  Places  wdiich  had  before  been  Sea, 
became  dry  Land.  This  is  his  tirft  Argument  for  Norwich  having  been 
once  a  Sea-Port. 

His  fecond  is  of  a  very  different  Kindj  he  obferves,  that  there  are 
Hills  near  Norwich-,  that  in  thofe  Hills  there  is  Marie  or  rather  Chalk,  (fi> 
he  expreffes  himfe.f)  and  that  in  this  Marie  there  are  buried  a  great  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Sea-Shells  j  thefe,,  he  tells  us,  lie  level  with  many  Parts  of  the 
Ground  in  Norwich  5  And  this,  he  obferves,  whatever  his  former  Ar¬ 
gument  might  do,  fee  ms  to  put  the  Matter  out  of  all  Difpute,  and 
prove  that  Norwich  was  once  a  Sea- Port  j  tho’  he  acknowledges,  that 
both  the  Shells  and  the  Ground  on  which  Norwich  dands,  is  at  prefent 
about  a  hundred  and  two  Feet  above  the  Surface  of  the  Sea. 

His  third  Reafon  is,  that  fix  or  feven  Yards  below  the  Stratum 
of  Shells,  there  are  found  vad  Quantities  of  Stags  Horns ,  of  a  great 
■Size.. 

Such  are  this  Gentleman’s  Argument?,  alledged  in  Proof  of  fo  re¬ 
markable  a  Fail,  the  Credit  .and  Force  of  which  feem  much  upon 
an  Equality  with  the  red  of  the  very  numerous  Works  of  the  fame  Au¬ 
thor,  which  dand  in  the  fame  honourable  Company.  As  to  the  Facl 
of  there  having  once  been  fitch  an  Ijlhmus  as  he  depends  upon  for  the 
Means  -of  the  Catadrophe  which  has  robbed  Norwich  of  the  Sea  that 

TI  u£ki 
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ufed  to  kifs  its  Toe,  we  (hall  leave  it  to  Verjlegan  and  him  to  pr^ve.  ft 
will  anfwer  alt  our  Purpofes,  to  obferve,  that  whatever  may  appear  to 
be  the  natural  Confluence  of  the  breaking,  of  the  Sea  thro’  it,  to  him 
and  to  the  Royal  Society ,  we  are  aflfured,  that  fuch  an  Accident,  if  it 
ever  had  happened,  could  neither  have  funk  the  Sea  about  Norwich  a 
hundred  Feet  perpendicular,  nor  have  raifed  Norwich  a  hundred  Feet  out 
of  the  Sea.  Which  of  thefe  two  CirCumftances,  the  Author  fuppofes, 
really  to  have  happened,  we  are  unhappily  left  in  the  Dark  ;  but  as  to 
the  FaCt,  it  is  clear  enough  that  while  Water  was  fluid,  no  fuch  won¬ 
derful  Event  could  have  been  the  Confequence  of  fuch  a  Rupture,  of 
a  Neck  of  Land  joining  an  Ifland  of  the  Size  of  England ,  every  Way 

elfe  fur  rounded  by  it. 

As  to  his  fecond  Argument,  that  Shells  are  found  in  the  Hills  near 
Norwich ,  and  therefore,  that  the  Sea  muft  once  have  been  there,  and  • 
the  Town  a  Sea-Port;  we  perfe&ly  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  a  Proof 
that  Sea  Water  once  covered  the  Ground  there  ;  but  we  are  apt 
to  fufpeCt,  that  this  happened  foriie  Time  before  Norwich  was  built. 
We  are  told,  in  a  Book  that  moft  People  are  fond  of  being  thought  to 
give  fome  fort  of  Credit  to,  that  there  was  a  Time  when  the  Water  co¬ 
vered  the  Tops  of  the  higheft  Mountains:  And  we  have  Proofs  in  thofe 
very  Mountains,  of  the  Truth  of  the  Hiftory  ;  as  Sea-Shells  aie  at  this 
Time  found  buried  in  the  Earth  at  the  greateft  Heights  on  them. 

Mu  Arderon  tells  us  of  Dr.  Leigh's  foolijhly  affirming  fomething  that 
might  make  againft  his  Syftem :  It  is  a  Term  that  might  have  been 
fpured  between  Mr.  Arderon  and  Dr.  Leigh ;  tho’  the  latter  fhould  have 
been  in  the  Wrong,  and  the  former  fhould  have  been  told  fo  :  He 
fpeaks  about  as  civilly  and  modeftly  alfo  of  Dr  .Woodward  for  his 
Syftem,  tho’  it  is  from  this  very  Author  alone,  that  he  had  learned  to 
laugh  at  the  other  ;  and  continues  firm  in  his  own  Opinion,  that  the 
Shells  being  found  in  thefe  Hills,  are  a  Proof  of  the  Town  near  them 
having  been  a  Sea-Port.  In  Contradiction  to  thele  foolijh  Authors,  let 
us  advance  a  little  farther  upon  the  wife  Mr.  Arderon  s  Principle :  We 
find  Foflil,  Cockle,  and  Oifter-Shells  in  vaft  Abundance  near  Warwick, 
and  that  in  Strata  level  with  many  of  the  Streets  of  that  Town  :  What 
then  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  Warwick  was  once  a  Sea-Port : 
Oxford  affords  in  its  Neighbourhood  abundance  of  Bivalve?,  as  well  as 
turbinated  Shells;  and  Echinites  (except  about  Norwich)  are  no  where  fo 
plentiful  as  near  Stafford ;  What  can  be  more  evident,  therefore,  than 
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that  Oxford  and  Stafford ,  as  well  as  Warwick .  and  Norwich ,  were  Sea- 
Ports,  at  the  Time  of  the  breaking  of  this  Idhmus  :  Nay,  let  us 
carry  it  a  little  farther  :  Examine  the  Strata  throughout  the  greater 
Part  of  this  Kingdom,  and  the  Remains  of  Sea  Productions  are  found  in 
them  ;  we  appeal  then  to  Mr  .Arderon,  therefore,  if  any  thing  can  be  more, 
evident,  than  that  the  whole  Iiland  was  one  great  Sea-Port,  before  the 
Time  of  the  breaking  of  this  memorable  Ifthmus,  which, therefore,  joined  in 
this  Manner  two  Seas  that  were  but  one  before.  This  Gentleman  muft  not 
take  it  amifs,  that  in  commenting  upon  his  Paper  we  take  up  his  Man¬ 
ner  of  Reafoning;  it  is  a  Trick  the  dilcerning  Reader  will  catch  us  at 
on  many  other  Occafions  ;  excepting  always  the  Papers  of  the  Patron  of 
this  Norfolk  Genius,  whole  Manner  of  Reafoning  we  fhall  alfo  attempt, 
if  at  any  Time  we  meet  with  a  Paper  of  hi  ,  in  which  we  can  difcover 
any  Manner  of  Reafoning  at  all. 

To  fee,  however,  how  far  this  great  Difcovery  of  Mr.  Arderoris  may 
be  carried,  let  us  peep  from  our  own  Doors  into  others  the  mod;  didant 
Parts  of  the  World  :  Our  own  private  Collection  furnifhes  Indances 
of  Foffil  PcBunculi  from  Ifpahan ,  Pe  Stines  from  Milan ,  Gryphites  from 
Neuftat,  and  Echinitcs  from  Grenoble.  Nay,  the  very  Top  of  Carmel 
furnifhes  us  with  abundance  of  Lapides  Judaici ,  which  are  not  petri¬ 
fied  Olives,  as  Mr.  Arderon  was  once  of  Opinion,  before  the  defpifed 
Woodward  had  taught  him  otherwife  ;  but  the  evident  Remains  of  a  Sea 
Animal.  The  Alps  and  Pyrencean  Mountains  alfo  afford  abundance  of 
Dentalia  ;  and  we  do  not  know  of  a  Mountain  in  the  World,  in  which 
there  have  been  tolerable  Opportunities  of  enquiring,  where  Remains 
of  Sea  Animals  have  not  been  found.  What  is  more  undeniable  then, 
on  the  fagacious  Mr.  Arderon's  Plan,  than  that  the  whole  Globe  of  the 
Earth  was  once  a  Sea-Port  as  well  as  the  City  of  Norwich . 

Let  us  not  condemn  him,  however,  without  the  faired  Hearing;  let  us 
conned  his  fecond  and  his  third  Arguments  together.  From  the  fird,  of 
Shells  beingfound  on  a  Level  with  the  Streets  of  Norwich, he  feemsto  infer, 
that  they  once  lived  quietly  there;  and  that,  therefore,  Norwich , 
which  now  dands  fo  near  them,  was  a  Sea-Port.  His  Argument  is 
this  ;  thefe  Creatures  are  Inhabitants  of  the  Sea,  and  therefore  the  Sea 
mud  have  been  where  they  are  :  And  he  adds,  Stags  Horns  are  alfo 
found  there;  from  which  we  hope  be  means  to  infer,  that  Stags  were 
once  Inhabitants  of  the  Waters,  and  lived  there  too  ;  elfe  it  does  not 
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feem  that  he  means  any  thing  at  all  by  it.  Now,  if  he  will  prove  t<5 
us,  that  Stags  are,  or  ever  were  Water  Animals,  wc  believe  we  may 
venture  to  allow  him  all  the  reft. 

We  are  not  to  omit,  however,  tho’  this  Gentleman  has  happened  not 
to  hit  upon  it,  that  the  Situation  of  thefe  Horns  in  the  Earth,  feems  to 
point  out  a  very  different  Origin  of  them,  according  to  the  Societarian 
Authors:  Whoever  will  look  back  into  the  earlier  Works  of  this  moft 
wife  a -id  judicious  Body,  will  find  frequent  Mention  of  a  terrible  Mon¬ 
ger  called  the  Mammouth,  a  Quadruped  of  enormous  Size,  that  lives 
under  Ground,  and  hollows  himfelf  out  Paths  and  Caverns  in  the  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  we  are  not  told,  indeed,  that  this  Creature  has  Horns  like  a  Stag, 
otherwife  there  would  remain  little  Room  to  doubt,  but  that  thefe  Horns 
belonged  to  fome  of  this  Species,  who  bad  in  this  Place  carried  on  their 
Burrows  under  the  very  Bed  of  the  Ocean  ;  for  Mr.  Arderon  tells  us, 
they  lie  fix  or  feven  Yards  under  the  Strata  of  Shells  :  in  fhort,  there 
requires  nothing  to  the  convincing  all  the  World,  that  thefe  Horns  be¬ 
longed  to  this  fubterranean  Quadruped,  but  the  proving  that  fuch  a  Crea¬ 
ture  once  exifted. 

In  the  mean  Time,  however,  as  this  great  Author  frankly  confefles, 
that  it  is  beyond  his  utmoft  Endeavours  to  find  out  a  Reafon  for  their  be¬ 
ing  there  ;  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  him. one.  In  the  fir  ft 
Place  then,  we  are  to  inform  him,  that  they  are  neither  the  Remains 
of  a  fubmarine  nor  of  a  fubterranean  Creature,  nor  (which  is  fomewhat 
more  furprizing)  of  any  Creature  that  is  at  this  Time  an  Inhabitant  of 
this  Ifland.  They  belong,  like  thofe  found  in  many  other  Parts  of  this 
Ifland,  to  an  American  Deer;  and  tho’  frequently  found  FofTil,  have 
not  yet  been  met  with  any  where,  except  at  confiderable  Depths. 

That  in  like  Manner  the  Shells,  found  in  the  Stratum  he  mentions,  as 
we  find  by  the  Accounts  of  Enquirers  of  another  Kind  than  Mr.  Ar- 
deron ,  are  many  of  them  fuch  as  are  not  found  any  where  in  our  Seas; 
but  that  like  the  Nautilus’s  frequent  in  our  Clay-Pits  about  London ,  tho’ 
Natives  only  of  the  Archipelago,  they  are  fuch  as  muft  have  been  brought 
from  elfewhere,  to  the  Place  where  they  now  lie,  inftead  of  having,  as 
he  imagines,  once  lived  there;  and  finally,  that  the  vafl  Clufters  of  Horns 
found  together,  not  only  in  this  Pit,  but  in  all  the  other  Parts  of  England 
where  any  have  been  found  at  all,  evince,  that  they  were  not  left  by  the 
Animals  they  belonged  to  in  the  Places  where  they  are  now  found,  but 
have  by  fume  Means  been  brought  together  there.  If  Mr.  Arderon  has 
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Underftanding  enough  to  receive  Conviction  from  this,  that  Matters  are 
not  at  all  as  he  ftated  them,  nor  thefe  the  native  Places  of  the  Shells  he 
finds  there,  he  will  find  his  Opinion  of  Norwich  having  been  once  a 
Sea-Port,  to  be  about  as  well  eftablifhed  on  his  Arguments,  as  the  Sy- 
ftems  of  his  Brother  Societarians  ufually  are. 

As  to  the  Fadt,  of  Shells  being  found  in  every  Part  of  the  World  as 
well  as  about  Norwich ,  it  is  indifputable  ;  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
whereever  they  are  found,  Water  muff  have  at  one  Time  overflowed, 
fince  there  is  no  other  poflible  Means  of  their  being  brought  there;  and 
fince  they  are  found  in  every  Part  of  the  Earth,  the  Tops  of  the  higheil 
Mountains  not  excepted,  that  overflowing  of  Water  muft  have  been 
univerfal ;  and  the  Earth  which  now  forms  the  Tops  of  thofe  Moun¬ 
tains,  mufl,  as  well  as  every  other  Part  of  the  Globe,  have  been  covered 
by  it.  The  Force  of  fo  immenfe  a  Body  of  Water  muft  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  carry  every  Thing  that  was  loofe  along  with  it,  and  that  to  any 
Diflance  :  The  Horns  of  Deer,  are  Things  as  likely,  from  their  Figure, 
to  entangle  with  one  another,  as  any  Thing  one  can  conceive,  and 
they  might  be  left  in  any  Place  where  the  Motion  of  the  Waters  chanced 
to  abate  :  They  might  fubfide  about  Norwich ,  as  well  as  any  where  elfe ; 
a  Stratum  of  Earth  might  be  formed  below,  about,  and  over  them,  by 
loofe  earthy  Matter  fufpended  in,  and  now  fubfiding  from  the  fame 
Fluid  which  brought  them  thither  ;  and  after  all  this,  a  fuccceding 
Body  of  Water  from  the  fame  great  Scource,  might  bring  the  Shells  he 
mentions,  and  lodge  them  upon  the  new  formed  Stratum  ;  after  which, 
frefh  earthy  or  chalky  Matter  might  fubfide  upon  them,  and  form  the 
covering  of  Earth  that  has  preferved  them  to  this  Time,  and  will  preferve 
them  much  longer,  where  they  are  not  expofed  to  the  Air  by  Digging. 
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nent  Manner  on  this  Head  j  but  there  are  two  very  fubftantial 
Reafons  againflits  having  been  done  :  The  oney  that  Medical  Cafes  are  not 
the  immediate  Bufinefs  of  the  Royal  Society;  the  other ,  that  the  Perfons 
mojl  ready  to  write  on  all  Subjeffs  there y  are  not  the  Perfons  mojl  able . 

1  *' ■  -T  r  .  — 
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PART  III. 


Of  M  E  D I C  A  L  CASES,  defcribed  in  the 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  TV orms  in  the  human  Bladder • 

►  •  t  *  i  ( 

INNUMERABLE  almoft  have  been  the  Authors  who  have 
written  of  the  Worms  in  the  Inteftines,  and  we  have  not  had  a  few 
who  have  given  us  Accounts  of  other  Monfters  there,  fome  with 
two  Heads,  fome  with  never  a  one  ;  fome  with  four  Legs,  fome  with  fix, 
and  fome  with  fifty,;  Monfiers  which  whoever  will  believe  their  Ac¬ 
counts  muft  fuppofe  were  created  only  to  plague  and  torment  us,  fince 
they  are  like  nothing  elfe  in  the  animal  World,  and  have  Weapons  af- 
fignedthem  fit  for  no  other  Purpofes ;  and  which  would  go  a  great  Way 
toward  the  bringing  equivocal  Generation  into  Credit  again.,  as  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  there  have  been  no  parent  Animals  like  them. 
A  very  great  Author  in  this  Way,  Dr.  Tanner,  a  Gentleman  whofe 
great  Modefty  makes  him  conceal  his  Name,  and  has  prevented  him 
from  becoming  hitherto  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society,  tho’  every 
Way  qualified  to  make  a  good  and  ufeful  Member  of  that  Body,  gives  us 
at  the  End  of  every  News  Paper,  along  with  an  Account  of  his  Penny 
Pills  for  deftroying  thefe  noxious  Vermin,  a  great  Number  of  very  cu¬ 
rious  Figures  of  this  Kind  ;  but  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  Difcovery  of 
his  great  Rival  in  the  creating  Art,  Dr.  Turner ,  who  not  only  excels  this 
Daily  Advertifer,  but  every  Miracle-making  German  of  the  Epheme- 
rides.  Thefe  People,  fond  of  crowding  more  and  more  Wonders  on 
the  World,  have  racked  their  Brains  to  find  out  new  Figures  of  Ani¬ 
mals  only,  bat  Dr.  Turner  has  found  out  a  new  Place  for  them;  and  is 
the  only  Author  upon  the  Lift  of  Tranfa&ion  Writers  that  has  intro- 
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duced  the  Knowledge  of  their  inhabiting  the  Urinary  Bladder,  as  well  asr 
the  Inteftines. 

The  Doctor  not  expeding  to  be  believed,  in  Regard  to  fo  wonderful  a 
Thing  upon  his  own  fingle  Evidence,  produces  two  Cafes  of  this  Kind; 
which,  to  the  immortal  Hoftour  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  are 
recorded  in  the  three  hundred  and  ninety-firft  Number  of  them. 

The  one  is  of  a  Woman  who  had  voided,  by  the  Urinary  PaftageSj 
a  Maggot  with  a  crufty  red  Galea  over  the  Head,  and  with  a  forked  Tail. 
This  Miracle  however  we  have  no  better  Authority  for,  than  that  the 
Woman  fhewed  the  Dodor  the  Maggot,  and  told  him  the  Hiftory  of  it. 

It  is  very  poffible  that  the  Story  might  be  a  known  Faliity  j  and  not  lefs 
poffible,  that  if  the  Woman  who  told  it  him  believed  it  to  be  true, 
her  whole  Grounds  for  believing  it  fo  might  be  the  finding  this  Animal 
in  the  Pot  after  making  Water,,  in  which  Cafe  it  might1  perhaps 
have  been  there  unohferved  before,  or  if  not,  might  have  been  voided 
the  other  Way.  The  Hexapode  Worms  of  fome  of  the  Beetle  Kind, 
particularly  the  common  Meal-Worm,  have  been  voided  by  Stool; 
by  many  People,  and  Dr.  Turner's  Judgment,  fuppofing  this  to- 
have  been  the  Cafe,  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fo  very  accurate,  but, 
that,  he  might  poffibly  have  miftaken  a  Hexapode  for  a  common  Mag¬ 
got. 

The  Dodor,  as  if  con feious  that  this  Relation  was  liable  to  bedifputed, 
prefixes  to  it  another  at  lead:  as  wonderful,  but  of  which  he  pretends  to* 
have  a  confiderably more  circumftantial  Account. He  tells  us  of  a  Child  of 
ftxteen  Months  old, brought  to  him  for  Advice, which  had  for  many  Days* 
laboured  under  violent  Complaints,  miftaken  for  Convulsions,  and  -with 
a  Difficulty  of  voiding  the  Urine.  The  Apothecary,  he  tells  us,  on  > 
vifiting  the  Child  one  Day,  obferved  an  extraneous  Matter  at  the  Aper¬ 
ture  of  the  Urethra,  which  he  took  hold  of  with  a  proper  Inftrument* 
and  extraded  without  Difficulty  j  when  he  had  got  it  out,  he  found  it 
to  be  a  Worm,  which  with  great  Surprize  he  carried  to  the  Dodor, 
who  tells  us  that  he  examined  and  meafuredit  carefully,  and  that  it  was 
a  Worm  of  the  fame  Kind  with  the  common  ones  of  the  Inteftines,,, 
ufually  voided  by  Children  by  the  Anus,  and  was  four  Inches  long,  per- 
fedly  like  an  Earth-worm,  and  of  a  white  Colour.  The  Dodor  tells  ^ 
us,  that  having  direded  proper  Medicines  (we  hope  they  were  proper 
to  deftroy  Worms  in  the  Bladder)  he  examined  all  the  Particulars  of  the 
Relation  with  the  utmoft  Accuracy,  and  found  that  the  Worm  had 
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ilievvn  itfelf  double  at  the  Aperture  of  the  Urethra,  and  had  been  ex¬ 
tracted  without  Pain.  We  fhould  have  been  vaftly  obliged  to  him  if 
he  would  have  given  us  as  punctual  an  Account  of  the  Way  this  Worm 
got  into  the  Bladder  as  he  has  of  that  by  which  it  got  out. 

We  had  like  to  have  called  this  an  Inftance  of  Sagacity  in  an  Author 
not  to  be  equalled  ;  but  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  will  have  no  Ab- 
furdity  unparalleled,  nor  do  the  moft  ingenious  Men,  when  they  write 
for  their  TranfaCtions,  feem  to  care  to  get  out  of  the  common  Road  of 
the  reft.  We  find  in  the  hundred  and  firft  Number,  an  Account  of 
about  two  hundred  round  Stones  taken  out  of  the  urinary  Bladder  of  an 
Ox  ;  Dr.  Johnfon  gives  the  Account  of  them,  and  tho*  we  are  told  that 
they  were  foluble  in  Aquafortis,  and  compofed  of  a  brown  ftony  Matter 
covered  with  a  pearly  Cruft,  yet  Dr.  Lifter \  who  was  of  the  Number  of 
thofe  who  examined  them,  declares  that  till  he  had  read  Wedelius  on 
Stones  found  in  the  different  Parts  of  Animals,  he  took  them  to  beTggs 
of  InfeCts, 


CHAP.  XI. 

* 

Of  a  Boy  who  eat  immoderately . 

EVERY  thing  that  is  ftrange  is  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 

every  Cafe  in  Phyfick  appears  ftrange  to  a  Man  who  has  had  very 
littlePra&ice  in  it ;  and  if  we  add  to  this,  that  every  Phyfician  who  has  lit¬ 
tle  PraClice,  imagines  that  the  making  himfelf  known  by  means  of  the  Phi¬ 
lofophical  TranfaCtions,  is  the  Way  to  have  more,  we  fhall  wonder  that 
there  are  not  more  medical  Cafes  publifhed  there,  rather  than  that  there 
are  fo  many.  What  Phyfician  who  is  in  confiderable  Bufinefs,  or  who 
but  attends  an  Hofpital,  could  not,  if  he  thought  it  worth  while,  fur- 
nifti  a  whole  TranfaCtion  a  Month  filled  with  fuch  Accounts  ? 

We  give  this  cafual  Hint  by  way  of  putting  People  in  mind  that  no¬ 
body  wifhes  to  fee  medical  Cafes  there,  unlefs  they  be  very  fingular  ones 
indeed,  and  fuch  as  may  convey  fome  Knowledge  to  medical  People 
themfelves,  which  they  had  not  before  :  what  we  have  to  add  in  regard 
to  the  prefent  SubjeCt  of  our  Animadverfions,  which  ftands  fo  late  as 
in  the  three  hundred  and  fixty -eighth  Number  of  the  TranfaCtions,  is, 
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that,  when  fuch  Cafes  are  printed  in  thofe  Works,  we  would  always- 
wifh  them  to  be  printed  as  this  is  ;  that  is,  to  be  printed  in  fuch1 
Manner  as  to  exprefs,  that  their  Authors  know  as  little  of  their  Pro- 
feffions  as  other  Authors  in  the  fame  Works  do  in  theirs. 

The  Bufmefs  of  this  Paper  is  to  inform  us,  that  a  Boy  eat  a  great  deal.. 
We  are  very  carefully  informed  of  the  Quantity  of  Beef,  Pudding  and 
Apple-Pye  that  he  f wallowed ;  this  was  the  Miracle  to  be  related,  and 
this  the  Authors  have  not  failed  in  ;  they  have  told  us,  however,  to 
the  no  little  Abatement  of  the  Miracle,  that' the  poor  Creature  vomited 
up  every  thing  he  fwallowed,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  was  down  :  For  our 
own  Parts,  we  ffiould  not  have  thought  it  a  Thing  of  any  Confluence 
to  be  fo  exadt  in  the  Quantity  of  Food' fwallowed,  by  a  Perfon  whofe 
Appetite  was  continual,  and  who  kept  nothing  upon  his  Stomach,  it 
might  be  almoft  whatever  could  be  provided  for  him,  but  we  could 
wifh  to  fee  Phyficians  call  things  by  their  right  Names,  and  not  tell  the 
World  in  Capitals,  that  they  do  not  know  the  Diftindions  of  the  Bufi- 
nefs  of  their  own  Profeffionr  There  are  fcarce  lefs  than  three  DodorS' 
concerned  in  this  wonderful  Paper  $  one  who  writes  it,,  one  who  com¬ 
municates  it,  and  one  who  has  the  Care  of  printing  it ;  and  yet  we  fee. 
this  Cafe,  in  which  the  Patient  vomitted  up  all  he  had  eat,  and  had  a  con** 
tinual  Defire  for  more,  which  he  immediately  threw  up  again  in  the 
fame  Manner,  called  a  Bulimy ;  as  this  Name  of  the  Difeafe  ftands  only 
in  the  Title,  perhaps  the  Author  of  the  Paper  will  difclaim  it,  and  leave 
the  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society ,  who  fometimes  has  the  Office  of 
giving  Names  to  the  Children  he  fends  forth  into  the  World,  to  anfwer 
for  it  ;  be  this  as  they  can  fettle  it  among  them,  all  that  we  have  to  ob- 
fevre  is,  that  a  Canine  Appetite  and  a  Bulimy,  tho’  thefe  Gentlemen 
feem  to  fuppofe  them  only  the  fame  Difeafe  under  two  Names,  are  two 
very  different  ones ;  different  in  the  Caufes,  Symptoms,  and  Confequences^. 
It  is  not  our  Bufinefs  to  enter  into  medical  Difquifitions  here,  but  we  may 
in  a  few  Words  remind  thofe  Gentlemen,  that  there  is  one  very  ob*- 
vious  Diftindion  between  them,  which  is,  that  in  the  Canine  Appetite 
the  Food  fwallowed  is  vomitted  up  again,  in  the  Bulimy  it  is  not.  Ik 
appetitu  Canino  revomuntur  Cibi ,  in  Bulimo  nullus  Jit  vomit  us ,  are  the 
Words  of  all  the  accurate  Writers  on  Difeafes,  and  yet  thefe  Authors, , 
when  they  are  telling- us. that  the  Boy  vomited  all *he  eatj  call  the  Cafe  a. 
Bulimy .. 
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C  H  A  F.,  III. 

An  eafy  Way  of  taking  a  Vomit.- 

TH  E  World  is  obliged  to  the  very  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Ma¬ 
ther  for  this  curious  and  ufeful  Difcovery.  The  Dodtor  indeed 
unluckily  gives  us  an  Example  inftead  of  the  Rule  ;  but  as  all  Rules  are 
deduced  from  Example,  we  have  the  Ground-Work  to  go  upon,  and  it 
is  our  own  Fault  if  we  do  not  make  out  the  reft.  It  is  only  neceflary 
to  the  Succefs  of  the  Prefcription,  that  the  Perfon  be  married,  in  which 
Cafe,  as  Man  and  Wife  are  one  Flefh,  one  of  them  may  at  any  Time 
take  the  Medicine  in  order  to  its  Operation  on  the  other.  The  Author 
allures  us,  that  the  Wife  of  a  Gentleman  of  his  Acqaintance  would' 
vomit  very  regularly  and  eafily,  on  feeing  her  Hulband  take  an  emetick 
Draught,  and  that  the  Dofe  being  not  fufficient  to  work  on  two  People,, 
the  Hulband  in  this  Cafe  was  not  all  affebted  by  it  ;  but  if  it  was  on  his  > 
own  Account. that  he.  took  it,  he  found  it  necellary  to  take  another.  . 


CHAP.  IV. 

A  Dijfertation  on  the-  Plica  Polonicav 


J  E  have  been  obliged  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Work  to  take  No¬ 
tice  of  many  of  the  Papers  of  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions*, 
in  which  the  Authors  have  given  very  wrong  Accounts  of  the  Subjects 
they  treat  of :  We  produce  this,  as  an  Inftance  of  a  very  different  Kind*, 
a  Paper  in  which  there  is  no  Error  in  regard  to  the  Subject  5  and  would 
propofe  it  as  a  Model  to  all  fucceeding  Writers  of  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Society  :  The  Imitation  is  eafy,  and  the  Succefs  certain  :  The  whole  Se¬ 
cret  of  avoiding  fpeaking  erroneoufly  on  the  Thing  to  be  treated  of,  is 


to  fay  nothing  about  it. 

The  Paper  we  would  propofe  as  a  Model  on  this  Occafion,  ftands  in 
die  four  hundred  and  eighty-third  Number,  and  is  written  by  Mr.  Jo- 
fepb  Amesy  Fellow*  of  the  Royal  Society and  Secretary  to  the  Society  of 

Antiquaries-,. 
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Antiquaries,  London .  This  Gentleman  had  fhewn  to  the  Royal  Society 
the  matted  Hair  of  a  Woman,  which  had  grown  to  the  Length  of  one 
hundred  and  nine  Inches  :  The  Society  had  thanked  him  for  the  Sight, 
and  follicited  his  Opinion  as  to  the  Subject.  On  the  Day  of  their  next 
Meeting  he  produced  a  very  particular  Differtation  on  it  j  in  this  he  very 
punctually  informed  them,  that  the  Woman  to  whom  it  belonged,  was 
of  a  genteel  Family,  that  the  lived  in  Staffordjhire ,  and  had  fuffered  in  the 
Civil  Wars;  that  her  Mother’s  maiden  Name  was  Alice  Goldfmith ,  but 
her  own  maiden  Name  was  Hannah  Banby,  that  the  was  born  in  White¬ 
chapel  ,  and  baptized  at  Aldgate  Church,  that  file  had  had  four  Huf- 
bands,  the  firft  of  which  was  Nicholas  JVoodcock>  but  her  Name  was 
now  Hannah  Cromes . 

This,  Sir,  is  Mr.  Ames's  Differtation  on  the  Plica  Polonica,  addreffed 
to  Dr.  Mortimer ,  read  at  the  Royal  Society's  next  Meeting,  received 
with.their  Applaufe,  and  printed  in  their  TranfaCtions. 


C  H  A  P.  V. 

o 

A  miraculous  Cure  for  frejh  TV ounds. 

This  is  a  Remedy  taken  from  the  vegetable  World;  it  is  publiffied 
in  the  hundred  and  Seventeenth  Number  of  the  Philofophical  Trans¬ 
actions,  and  the  World  is  obliged  to  that  ever  memorable  Knight  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  for  it.  It  was  discovered  to  him  in  the  Way  of  mod; 
of  the  old  Phylick  of  the  World,  according  to  Some  Authors,  that  is,  by 
the  Brutes.  The  Plant  is  th z Lancajhire  ASphodeil,  the  Afphodelus  Lan- 
cajlrice  Verus  of  Johnfon,  as  Sir  George  Says,  tho5  he  tells  us  it  grows  in 
Forefts,  and  Johnfon  makes  it  an  Inhabitant  only  of  rotten  Moraffes* 
this  however  is  of  Small  Confequence,  be  the  Plant  what  it  will,  or 
grow  where  it  will,  its  EffeCts  are  Sufficiently  ascertained,  and  thefe  are 
all  a  Royal  Society  need  take  any  Care  about.  He  Fays,  it  is  So  miracu¬ 
lous  a  Vulnerary,  that  but  to  touch  it,  is  to  be  healed  ;  and  for  Con¬ 
viction,  affures  us,  that  the  Deer,  when  wounded,  only  run  to  this 
Plant,  and  lie  down  upon  it,  in  order  to  cure  themfelves.  Sir  George y 
not  above  learning  from  the  Brute  Creation,  made  a  Salve  with  the  Herb 
with  Butter  and  Wax,  which  he  tells  us  had  no  Fault,  but  that  it  healed 
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a  Wound  too  quickly.  Ought  not  one  to  fulped  from  this,  that  Sir 
George  was  a  Surgeon  ? 

We  are  vaftly  apt  to  fufped  two  Things,  in  regard  to  this  miraculous 
Matter  ;  the  one  is,  that  Sir  George ,  or  fomebody  for  him,  ftole  this 
Account  of  its  Virtues  on  the  Deer,  from  the  old  Story  of  the  Goats 
of  Mount  Ida ,  curing  themfelves  of  their  Wounds  by  the  Dittany  that 
grows  there  ;  the  other,  that  if  ever  the  Ointment  mentioned  was  made 
the  Wax  and  Butter  had  moreEffed  in  the  Cure  than  the  Afphodell. 

G  H  A  P.  VI. 

*  ‘  *  *  .  •  j  1 1  i  *  (  >  l 

Of  a  Child  terribly  wounded  in  its  Mother  Womb. 

INNUMERABLE  have  been  the  Stories  of  Legs  and  Arms 
broken,  nay  and  loft  in  their  Mother’s  Womb,  without  any  Bo¬ 
dy’s  being  able  to  find  what  was  become  of  them  ;  of  fradured  Sculls 
and  torn  Flelh  of  Infants,  and  a  thoufand  other  Maimings  of  the  fame 
Kind,  from  the  Mother’s  Imaginations,  and  from  terrible  Sights  expofed 
to  her  :  the  incredulous  World  have  laughed  at  fuch  fort  of  Stories, 
but  when  we  have  produced  one  from  fo  inconteftable  an  Authority 
as  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  People  we  hope  will  know  better  what 
fort  of  Judgment  to  form  of  them.  This  amazing  Hiftory  ftands  in  the 
two  hundred  and  twenty -firft  Number  of  that  moft  eminent  Colledion, 
and  runs  thus. 

A  female  Child  was  born  with  a  Wound  in  the  Breaft  four  Fingers 
long  and  an  Inch  broad.  The  Operator  no  fooner  law  it  than  he  aficed 
the  Mother  if  fhe  had  never  been  frighted  with  any  thing  about  her 
Breaft,  for  that  the  Child  had  a  Mark  of  a  Wound  there :  The  Hint, 
was  no  fooner  given  than  the  good  Woman,  eager  to  have  a  ftrange 
Story  in  her  Family,  declared  (he  had,  five  Months  before,  heard  a  Re¬ 
port  of  a  Man’s  killing  his  Wife  by  giving  her  a  Wound  in  the  Breaft:: 
Ay,  there  it  is,  replied  the  Dodor,  you  have  loft  your  Child  by  it.  The 
Infant  bled  to  death  ;  and  the  Dodor  communicated  the  S.ory  as  he 
chofe  to  tell  it  to  the  Royal  Society  r  in  his  Account  he  tells  them,  that- 
the  Strength  of  Imagination  in  the  Mother  had  given  the  Wound,  and 
allures  the  Society,.,  that  he  had  convinced  the  good  Woman  of  the 

Wound’s 
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Wound’s  being  of  long  ftanding,  from  its  Appearance,  and  from  fomc 
Contufiom  that  happened  to  be  about  it,  tho’  it  had  not  killed  the  Child 
till  it  came  into  the  Air. 

It  was  in  vain  that  fome  unlucky  Body  afked  how  the  Knife  came 
into  the  Woman’s  Womb  to  make  the  Marks  that  fome  People 
had  plainly  difcovered,  of  two  or  three  different  Slashings  in  the  Wound. 
The  Society  reafoned  upon  it,  they  gave  it  entirely  for  the  Truth  of 
the  Relation,  and  very  judiciouly  determined,  that  the  Abfence  of  the 
Objedt  that  had  occafioned  the  Difafter  was  nothing,  for  that  a  Woman 
might  as  eafily  infl.dt  a  Wound  on  her  Child  by  hearing  of  fuch  a  thing 
as  by  feeing  it.  Could  the  Dodtor  have  evaded  pratling,  all  might  have 
gone  well,  but  he  unluckily  confefled  afterwards  that  the  Wound  was 
given  by  one  of  his  own  lnftruments,  tho*  he  had  perfectly  convinced 
the  old  Woman  at  the  Goffiping,  and  the  other  old  Women  of  the 
Royal  Society ,  that  it  had  happened  by  impoflible  Means. 

CHAP.  VIL 

An  Account  of  a  Stone  cut  out  of  a  Woman  s  W omb . 

T  H  E  World  is  obliged  to  the  often  to  be  celebrated  Dr.  Beal  for 
this  very  curious  and  accurate  Communication.  It  Hands  in  the 
•nineteenth  Number  of  the  Tranfaftions  :  The  Author  allures  us,  that 
Bimfelf  faw  the  Stone,  and  examined  it  very  carefully.  Its  Weight,  he 
fays,  was  near  four  Ounces ;  its  Size,  as  appears  from  his  Defcription, 
about  that  of  a  Goofe’s  Egg,  its  Colour  white,  and  its  Shape  oval,  its 
Surface  fmooth,  its  Ends,  one  blunt  and  the  other  more  pointed. 

He  tells  us,  that  the  Stone  was  taken  out  of  the  Womb  by  Incifion, 
and  the  Woman  perfedly  well  cured  afterwards,  tho’  fhe  had  carried 

it  with  extream  Pain  eight  or  nine  Years. 

Many  fhrewd  Sufpicions  occur  on  the  perufing  this  Account.  In  the 
fir  ft  Place,  the  Womb  being  a  pretty  odd  Place  for  a  Stone  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in,  'is  it  not  extremely  probable  that  a  Member  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  even  tho’  he  had  performed  the  Operation  himfelf,  might  have 
made  a  fmall  Mi-flake  between  the  Womb  and  the  urinary  Bladder  !  or 
Secondly,  is  it  not  pofiible,  from  its  Size  and  its  Weight,  confidered 
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together,  that  it  might  not  be  a  Stone  at  all  j  four  times  four  Ounces 
would  have  been  but  a  very  moderate  Weight  for  a  real  Stone  of  that 
Size.  It  will  be  afked  then  amongft  thefe  Sulpicions,  what  are  we  to 
luppole  this  Body  to  have  been  ?  If  its  Strudure  will  not  inform  us 
fufficiently  of  this,  from  the  very  curious  and  inquifitive  Doctor’s  never 
having  enquired  into  it,  let  us  confider  whether  its  Place  will  help 
us. 

We  have  an  Account  in  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-fifth  Number 
of  thefe  very  Tranfadions,  of  a  Woman’s  laying  Eggs.  Olaus  JVormius 
is  called  in  to  tellify  this,  and  allures  the  World,  that  the  Egg  prefer- 
ved  at  this  Time  in  the  Mufa3um  of  the  King  of  Denmark ,  was  laid  by 
a  Woman,  and  was  immediately  after  the  Delivery  brought  to  him  by  a 
Perfon  of  unqueflionable  Credit,  and  the  Fad  confirmed  to  him  by 
many  more.  We  are  told,  that  the  Woman  was  delivered  of  two 
Eggs  with  all  the  Pains  of  Child-birth  ;  the  Neighbours,  who  were 
prefent  at  this  remarkable  Delivery,  broke  one  of  the  Eggs  and  found  a 
Yolk  and  White  in  it  as  in  a  Hen’s  Egg,  and  they  faved  the  other, 
which  fell  into  his  Hands,  and  from  him  got  into  the  famous  Mufasum, 
where  it  is  now  preferved  along  with  a  petrified  Child,  which  we  are 
told  was  cut  out-of  its  Mother’s  Belly  after  it  had  lain  there  twenty-eight 
Years ;  and  is  now  in  the  lower  Parts  as  hard  as  any  Stone,  and  in  the 
upper  Part  like  Gypfum,  and  which  we  are  allured  in  this  very  Paper  of 
the  Tranfadions  is  evidently  a  real  human  Foetus,  and  not  any  thing 
artificial. 

Now  putting  all  thefe  Things  together,  may  we  not  reafonably  de¬ 
termine,  that  a  bony  Egg,  or,  if  we  muff  ufe  the  focietarian  Term,  a 
petrified  Egg,  might  as  ealily  be  produced  in  a  Woman’s  Womb  as  a 
petrified  Child  ;  or,  if  we  have  a  mind  rather  to  take  the  other  Side  of 
the  Quell  ion,  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  fuppofe  that  as  this  Stone  of 
Dr.  Bear s  was,  according  to  his  own  Description,  of  the  very  Shape, 
Size,  Colour,  Weight,  &c.  of  Wormius  8  Woman’s  Egg  ;  that  it  was 
really  an  Egg  too,  only  as  thete  happened  not  to  be  a  Duplicate  of  it 
as  there  was  in  the  other  Cafe,  the  Dodor’s  Prudence  would  not  fulfer 
him  to  convince  himfelf  by  breaking  it,  and  fo  finding  the  White  and 
Yolk,  that  it  really  was  fo.  What  Pity  that  Women  will  be  fo  ab- 
lurd  to  produce  but  one  Specimen  of  a  Kind  in  Things  of  this 
Importance. 
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If  any  Body  fhould  pretend  here  to  objedt  to  the  Improbability  of 
Eggs  and  Stones,  and  petrified  Children  being  produced  in  human 
Uteri,  we  may  anfwer  him  in  the  Language  of  the  very  fagacious  Mr. 
Baker ,  that  there  are  every  Day  fo  many  Things  found  to  be  true, 
which  were  once  fuppofed  not  fo,  that  it  becomes  a  wife  Man  not  to 
think  any  thing  impoflible.  As  to  the  prefent  Cafe  indeed,  why  may 
not  a  Woman  in  Somerfetjbire  produce  and  bring  forth  Stones,  or  a  Wo¬ 
man  in  Denmark  Eggs,  as  well  as  a  Woman  at  Godalmin  Rabbits  ?. 
Here  is  Fadt  for  Fadt,  Evidence  enough  in  our  Favour,  and  doubt- 
lefs  one  of  them  is  to  the  full  as  true  as  the  other.  If  we  would  reafon 
on  the  Subjedt,  let  us  quote  the  lateft  Work  of  that  great  Naturalift. 
Monf.  de  Reaumur.  We  are  there  told  of  an  amorous  Intimacy  between 
a  male  Rabbit  and  a  Hen,  from  which  that  ingenious  Author  was  in 
great  Hopes  of  feeing  either  feathered  Rabbits,  or  hairy  Chickens  ;  and- 
why  may  we  not  fufpedt  a  like  ;  Familiarity  between  a  Male  of  that. 
Specie^,  and  a  Female  of  our  own,  the  Refult  of  which,  according  to 
the  Reaumurian  Method  of  Reafoning,  ought  to  be  no  other  than  a > 
feathered  Embryo  Man  j  or  if  an  Abortion,  as  appears  to  have  been  the 
Cafe  in  regard  to  one  of  thefe  Women,  or  a  Petrifadtion,  as  in  the  othery. 
which  happened  at  a  Time  while  the  Embryo  was  in  its  unhatched  State, , 
what  fhould  happen  but  what  we  exadly  are  informed  did  happen  in 
thefe  Cafes,  the  bringing  forth  a  fair  Egg  in  the  one,  and  the  retain* 
inga  petrified  one  in  the  other  ;  the  lead:  wecan  allow  to  the  Male’s  Share- 
in  the  Fcetus  being,  that  it  fhould  be  included,  for  fome  Time  at  lea  fly, 
in  an  Egg,  tbo’'if  the  Ladies  had  gone  on  their  Time  regularly,  it  is 
at  lead  asiifcely  they  might-have  brought  forth  Children,  as  that  Reau*- 
mUr  s  Hen  fhould  have  anfwered  his  Expedtations. 

We  are  not  to  pafs  over,  without  its  due  Share  of  Praife,  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  this  very  curious  Paper,  it  is  on  the  Subjedt  of  Petrifadtion  as  well, 
as  the  reft.  The  Author  tells  us,  that  a  compleat  Knowledge  of  the 
Nature  of  Petrifaction  would  be  very  agreeable,  and  a  regular  Defcriptioi*: 
of  the  Procefs  by  which  it  is  performed,  from  firft  to  laft,  would  be. 
of  the  utmoft  Moment.  For  he  argues,  .that  if  it  lay  in  the  Power  of 
Man  to  caufe  Petrifadtion  at  his  Pleafure,  and  to  diredt  and  order 
the  Procefs  of  it  j  the  fame  Art  might  be  ufeful  to  prevent  the  Ge¬ 
neration  of  the  Stone  in  the  human  Body,  or  to  diffolve  the  fame  when 
already  formed..  Might  not  an  unlucky  Obferver  tell  him,  that  we 

fhould 
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fhould  be  better  inftru&ed  to  form  or  generate  Stones  in  the  human 
Body  by  this  Means  than  to  deftroy  them. 

We  wiil  venture  to  promife,  however,  that  when  the  Royal  Society 
will  inflru<ft  any  Body  to  make  thefe  artificial  Petrifa&ions,  we  will  find 
the  Way  to  make  them  do  one  of  thefe  Things  in  the  human  Body  as 
well  as  the  other. 
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PART  IV. 
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M  I  R  A  C  L  E  S. 


I. 


JT2  Jeems  to  be  a  fettled  Opinion  of'  the  7  tttijlr  ions  Body  whofe  Works  we 
j£  are  commenting  on ,  that  nothing  cairdo'a  P&tltfopbicttl  Society  greater 
Honour  than  a  Belief  in  Impoffibilitics ,  This  appears  to  be  the  Number 
’cf  the  many  TOoSlrines  received  in  the  Infancy  of  the  Society ,  and  retained 
■ with  due  Reverence  to  its  prefent  Period,  'Multitudes  of  the  Papers  ani¬ 
madverted  upon  in  the  preceding  and  fubfequent  Sheets  of  this  JVork}  have 
as  indifputabte  a  Right  to  a  Place  in  this  Part  as  in  t ho fc  where  they JlancL 
The  additional  Confideration  of  Method  has  placed  them  where  they  now 
fire,  to  the  no  fmall  thinning  of  the  Ranks  of  this  Division, 


PART  IV. 


Of  MIRACLES  recorded  in  the  Philoso¬ 
phical  Transactions. 


C  H  A  P.  I. 

Of  Demons  in  Lead-Mines • 

"^HE  Miners  in  many  Parts  of  the  World  have  had  their  Fan¬ 
cies  as  to  Fairies  and  fubterranean  Spirits,  inhabiting  the  Ca¬ 
verns  and  Fiflures  of  Rocks,  in  which  Nature  has  buried  the 
Ore  :  They  have  told  the  good  Women  of  the  neighbouring 
Villages,,  a  thoufand  fantaftical  Stories  of  feeing  them  in  Grotefque  Fi¬ 
gures  j  fome  big,  fotne  little,  fome  light  and  airy,  and  fome  motionlefs 
and  heavy  as  the  Ore  they  lived  among. 

The  World  has  been  ufed  to  look  upon  all  thefe  Stories  as  whimlical 
and  ridiculous ;  but  furely  it  has  not  been  obferved,  that  there  is  fuffici- 
ent  Ground  to  believe  the  Exiftence  of  fuch  Damons ,  from  the  Accounts » 
given  of  Things  of  this  Kind,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranladtions.  One 
would  imagine,  that  Matters,  which  th t  Royal  Society  of  London  look  upon 
as  Fadts,  might  have  a  Claim  to  fome  Eftimation,  in  the  Eyes  of  the 
reft  of  the  World.  We  have  many  occafional  Hints  of  thefe  fubter-;- 
ranean  Spirits,  difperfed  in  the  minerological  Parts  of  their  Works  ;  but 
what  of  all  other  Things  is  the  ftrangeft,  and  moft  inoonteftible  Proof 
of  the  general  and  fettled  Belief  of  the  Society  in  the  Exiftence  of  fuch 
Damons,,  is,  that  in  the  thirty-ninth  Number  of  the  Tranfa&ions, . 
where  the  Lead-Mines  of  Mendif-Hills  in  Somerfetjhire  are  defcribed,, 
it  is  mentioned  as  a  very  lingular  Circumftance,  that  the  Miners  had; 
never  feen  any  of  them:  The  Author  indeed  obferves,  that  they  had 
heard  them  frequently,,  and  that  they  had  very  good-naturedly  knocked', 
and  hammered  in  the  Ground,  beyond  where  the  People  were  work-- 
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ing,  and  by  that  Means  pointed  out  where  the  greated  Treafures  of  the 
Ore  lay  ;  for  that  the  Miners  had  generally  been  fenfible  enough  of 
what  th.ofe  Knockings  they  heard  were,  and  had  made  it  a  Cudom  to 
dig  towards  them,  in  which  they  never  failed  of  their  Reward,  in  the 
Quantity  and  Richnefs  of  the  Vein  they  difcovered.  The  Author,  in¬ 
deed,  towards  the  Conclufion  of  the  Paper,  feems  to  acknowledge  too, 
that  he  had  been  too  rafh  in  his  Affirmation  of  their  never  having  feen. 
any  of  them j  for  he  obferves,  that  a  Perfon  whofe  Name  was  King ,  did 
really  find  in  his  Groove  one  Day,  a  heavy  Thing  of  about  four  Inches 
long,  in  which  they  found  out  the  Eyes,  Arms,  Legs,  and  Bread  of  a 
human  Figure.  Whoever  will  compare  this  Defcription  with  that  of 
the  lead  kind  of  fubterranean  Damons,  will  find  great  Reafon  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,  that  as  fure  as  ever  any  fuch  Creature  exifted,  this  was  one  of 
them.  The  Event  alfo  perfectly  anfwers  the  general  Intent  of  their 
difcovering  themfelves,  which  is  allowed  to  be  with  the  civil  Defign  of 
pointing  out  the  riched  Parts  of  a  Mine  3  for  the  Author  exprelly  tells  us, 
that  the  Mine  in  which  it  was  found  proved  very  rich. 

After  fuch  an  abfolute  Proof  of  the  Exidence  of  thefe  fubterranean 
Damons ,  we  hope  the  World  will  pay  more  Refpedf,  than  has  been  of 
late  done  to  the  good  People  who  relate  the  Exploits  of  them  :  For  our 
own  Parts  we  are  as  fully  convinced  of  their  Exidence,  as  we  are,  or 
ever  (ball  be,  of  any  thing  that  we  have  no  other  Proof  of,  than  the 
Afiertion  and  Tedimony  of  the  Royal  Society.  We  fhould  not  omit, 
that  it  is  in  this  very  Paper  alfo,  that  we  have  the  remarkable  Account 
of  the  Vein  of  the  Lead  Ore,  now  and  then  giving  the  Miners  the  Slip, 
and  running  up  into  a  Tree:  They  complain  heavily,  we  are  told,  of 
not  being  able  to  difcover  this  of  a  long  Time,  becaufe  the  Tree  dif¬ 
fers  no  Change  by  the  Accident,  but  flourifhes  juft  as  well  as  it  ufed  to 
do  before  it  happened. 


CHAP.  II. 

A  1  Account  of  a  Ball  of  Sulphur  generated  in  the  Air . 

MIRACULOUS  Occurrences  are  very  frequent  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  ;  they  fat  out  with  a  Love  of  them, 
and  they  continue  in  ir.  The  Hiftory  of  Geefe  growing  in  Shell  Fifh, 
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was' one  of  their  very  early  Difcoveries,  and  this  of  a  Mafi  of  folid  Sul¬ 
phur,  formed,  or  to  ufe  the  very  focietarian  Phrafe,  generated  in  the 
Air,  is  one  of  their  latefi.  It  is  a  fort  of  ill-natured  Office  to  lead  Peo¬ 
ple  out  of  Errors  that  pleale  them  but  it  is  a  Thing  that  thofe,  who 
willi  fo  well  to  the  Royal  Society  as  we  dor  cannot  difpenfe  with,  tho’ 
fenfible  that  it  may  be  attended  with  fome  little  prefent  Uneafinefs. 

We  are  not  yet  convinced,  by  all  that  has  been  faid  in  favour  of 
folid  Bodies  falling  from  the  Clouds,  that  any  thing  folid,  excepting 
only  fuch  as  may  be  formed  out  cf  an  aqueous  Fluid  by  the  mere  Effidt 
of  Cold,,  ever  did,  or  ever  can  fall  thence  ;  not  but  that  we  have  read, 
indeed,  in  the  Tranfadlions  and  elfewhere,  of  Showers  of  Wheat,  of 
Pebble-Stones,  of  Frogs,  and  of  Whitings,  and  very  lately  of  one  of 
Ivy  Seeds,  miftaken  by  a  Chelfea  Gardener  for  Garlick  ;  but  till  we  can  be 
informed  in  what  Manner  thefe  feveral  Bodies  can  be  formed  out  of  Water 
by  Freezing, we  chufe  to  fufpend  our  Belief  of  the  Fadfs,  however  well  at- 
tefied. 

We  are  to  acknowledge  that  we  can  at  prefent  form  no  better  an 
Idea  of  a  Ball  of  folid  Sulphur  being  formed  in  the  Air,  than  cf  Whitingsr 
Pebble-Stones,,  or  Ivy- Seeds  being  generated  there  :  But  let  us  enquire 
into  the  Societarian  Reafons  for  believing  it.  The  Account  Bands  fo¬ 
late  as  in  the  four  hundred  and  fifty- firft  Number  of  the  PhilofophicaL 
Transitions :  Its  Author  is  Mr.  Cook,  a  very  ingenious  Apothecary  of 
the  Ifie  of  Wight.  We  are  to  put  this  Gentleman  in  mind  of  one  thing, 
however,  by  the  bye,  which  is,  that  he  is  but  half  qualified  for  a  Writer 
of  Tranladtions ;  every  Man  elfe  on  thefe  Occafions  fees  the  mofi  efiential 
Circum  fiances  of  the  Fadts  he  deferibes  :  People,  who  tell  us  of  Showers 
of  Wheat  and  Whitings,  would  not  be  believed,  they  think,  if  they  did 
not  aflure  us  that  they  faw  them  fall :  But  this  Author’s  ftridt  Adherence 
to  Truth,  fpoils  half  the  Merit  of  his  Story  :  He  does  not  tell  us  it  was 
his  good  Fortune  to  fee  this  Ball  of  Sulphur,  which  he  fuppoles  to  have 
been  generated  in  the  Air,  fall  out  of  it  ;  he  only  tells  us  that  he  found 
it  lying  on  the  Ground,  and  has  great  Reafons  for  fuppofing  it  could 
get  there  no  other  Way. 

-  The  Circnmftances  from  which  he  colledts  its  Origin,  are  thefe  :  It 
had  lightened  and  thundered  much  in  the  Night  and  rained  towards 
Morning :  Some  Hours  after  this,,  a  Countryman  walking  over  the 
Meadows,  near  the  Sea  Shore,  met  with  this  Ball  of  Sulphur  lying  upon 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth.  Mr.  Cook  tells  us,  that  it  was  rounditfi  in 
Figure  and  of  a  yellow ifh  Colour,  much  harder  than  common  Sulphur, 
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and  of  a  very  different  Texture ,  and  was  covered  over  with  fine  bright 
glofly  Cryftals,  of  a  yellowijh  Colour ,  that  it  had  fome  Depreftions  and 
Cavities  on  Its  Surface,  and  fome  little  Holes  going  into  its  Mafs,  and  that 
it  was  firmer  and  harder  in  fome  Parts  than  others.  Such  is  the  Ac¬ 
count  the  Author  gives  of  the  Ball  itfelf.  His  Reafons  for  fuppofing  it 
to  confift  of  Sulphur,  do  not  appear  ;  but  thofe  for  his  judging  that  it 
fell  from  the  Air,  are  thefe.  i.  That  if  it  had  been  formed  under 
Ground,  it  could  not. have  got  to  the  Surface  without  lofing  its  Cryftals, 
which  fell  off  with  the  lighteft  Touth  j  or  at  the  utmoft,  not  without  ful- 
lying  them.  And,  2dly,  That  its  Holes  and  Cavities,  if  it  had  been 
formed  in  the  Earth,  and  brought  up  thence  to  its  Surface,  muft  have 
been  filled  with  Dirt. 

Thefe  Arguments  have  appeared  conclufive  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  the 
Members  feem  as  perfedly  convinced  as  the  Author,  that  it  was  intended 
for  one  of  thofe  Balls  of  Fire  that  fometimes  burft  in  the  Air,  or  on  the 
Ground,  and  do  vaft  Mifchief,  but  that  it  miffed  Fire.  We  repeat  the 
Author’s  Words  in  this  Sentence  that  we  may  not  mifreprefent  him: 
for  our  own  Parts,  we  want  a  great  deal  more  to  convince  us,  that  it 
was  as  reprefented  in  thefe  Suppofitions,  and  are  firmly  of  Opinion,  at 
prefent,  that  it  was  neither  Sulphur  nor  generated  in  the  Air.  Why 
are  we  to  fuppofe  a  Thing  to  be  Sulphur,  which  the  Author  himfelf 
tells  us  was  much  harder  than  Sulphur,  was  of  a  different  Texture 
fiom  Sulphur,  and  wascovered  with  Cryftalline  Effiorefcences  on  its  Sur¬ 
face.  Thefe  lather  tend  to  convince  us  that  it  was  not  Sulphur,  and 
yet  we  have  not  one  more  Reafon  given  us  for  believing  that  it  was  fo, 
except  that  it  was  yellow:  This  is  a  Colour  that  we  are  apt  to  believe 
may  belong  to  other  Subftances  befides  Brimftone  j  and  as  to  the  fiery 
Trial  mentioned  by  the  Author,  it  ferves,  like  all  the  reft,  and  indeed 
like  moft  Societarian  Arguments,  to  prove  juft  the  contrary  to  what  the 
Author  intended  j  he  tells  us  it  burnt  with  a  white  Flatne  ;  whereas  we 
are  apt  to  fancy  that  Brimftone  burns  with  a  blue  one. 

Thefe  are  Mr.  Cook's  Reafons  for  believing  the  Subftance,  under 
confideration,  to  have  been  Sulphur.  It  remains  to  animadvert  on  his 

Reafons  for  the  fecond  Part  of  his  Syftem  5  namely,  its  falling  from  the 
Clouds. 

The  Affertors  of  the  Raining  of  Fifh,  Frogs,  and  Pebbles,  all  found 
their  Belief  of  the  Fa<ft,  upon  their  finding  thofe  Things  on  the  Surface 
of  the  Earth,  and  not  knowing  how  they  came  there,  the  fame  Reafon 
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is  alfo.  alledged  by  Mr.  Cook ,  for  his  believing  this  Ball  of  Sulphur  to 
have  fallen  from  out  of  the  Air,  but  with  this  effential  additional  one, 
that  the  Form,  under  which  it  was  found,  rendered  it  abfurd  to  fuppofe 
that  it  had  been  raifed  out  of  the  Earth  in  it. 

Notwithftanding  the  Weight  of  all  thefe  Arguments,  we  (hall  ven¬ 
ture  to  affert,  that  this  Ball  was  probably  not  Sulphur  nor  generated  in 
the  Air.  The  lhooting  out  cryftalline  Efilorefcences  on  the  Surface,  is 
not  a  Property  of  Sulphur,  nor  is  the  being  in  Part  mouidring  and  fri¬ 
able,  and  in  Part  folid  and  firm,  a  Property  of  the  Malles  of  it.  Let 
us  enquire,  however,  if  there  is  nothing  elfe,  to  which  thefe  and  the 
other  Properties  attributed  to  this  Ball  of  Matter  belong :  We  are  told 
of  a  roundifh  yellow  Body,  of  a  fulphurous  Quality,  burning  with  a 
white  Flame,  and  covered  with  thefe  downy  Efilorefcences  on  its  Sur¬ 
face  t  Is  not  this  a  very  good  Defcription  of  common  globular  yellow 
Pyrites  l  And  might  not  fuch  a  Body  be  made  to  anfwer  every  Particu¬ 
lar,  and  to  explain  every  Objection  of  this  Author’s.  As  to  its  being 
found  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  Pyrites  of  feveral  Sorts  frequently 
are  fo,  and  particularly  thofe  of  this  globular  Kind.  The  Size,  Figure^ 
and  Defcription  of  this  Ball,  as  Mr.  Cook  gives  them,  perfectly  agree 
with  fuch  a  Pyrites,  and  the  cryftalline  Efilorefcences  he  defcribes  on 
its  Surface,  tho'  very  difficult  to  account  for,  fuppoftng  it  Sulphur,  are 
very  eafily  reconciled  to  it  as  a  Pyrites.  We  are  told  that  it  had  rained 
in  the  Morning  ;  and  the  State  he  defcribes  this  Body  in,  is  juft  fuch  a 
one  as  a  hard  Shower  might  eafily  bring  on  in  a  Pyrites  that  had  already 
lain  long  enough  in  the  Air  to  be  'ready  to  ffioot.  After  a  thorough- 
Wetting,  Bodies  of  this  Kind  will  often  crack  and  difcover  Holes  in  their 
feveral  Parts,  and  will  be  covered  over  with  juft  fuch  Cryftallizations, 
as  Mr.  Cook  defcribes,  fine,  pellucid,  and  falling  off  with  a  Touch  j  thefe 
are  in  general,  colourlefs,  and  are  Efilorefcences  of  pure  Vitriol ;  fome- 
times  they  are  yellowifti  and  lefs  bright,  having  much  the  Refemblance 
of  powdered  Sulphur,  and  as  eafily  falling  off.  All  Mr.  Cook* s  Objec¬ 
tions  are  anfwered,  by  fuppofing  this  to  have  been  the  Cafe  ;  and  the 
feeming  Impoffibiiity  of  the  Ball’s  having  been  formed  in  the  Earth,, 
from  its  Holes  not  being  filled  up  with  Earth,  and  its  Cryftaliizations 
or  Efilorefcences  not  rubbed  off,  is  eafily  got  over,  when  we  declare 
thofe  Holes  and  thofe  Efilorefcences  not  to  have  been  about  it  while  in 
the  Earth,  but  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Effetfts  of  Air  and  Rain, 
after  it  had  been  by  fome  Accident  thrown  upon  the  Surface ;  On  this^ 
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Suppofition  alfo,  its  burning  with  a  white  Flame  is  eafily  explained, 
lince  many  of  the  Pyrites,  which  have  fomething  arfenical  in  them, 
burn  with  a  whitilh  or  greenifh  white  Flame  inftead  of  a  blue  one.  Upon 
the  whole,  what  the  particular  Ball,  Mr.  Cook  defcribes,  might  be, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  be  quite  pofitive,  not  having  feen  it ;  but 
the  World  will  have  fhrewd  Sufpicions  about  it,  when  we  inform 
them,  that  Pyritae  of  a  globular  Form,  and  anfwering  to  all  the  Charac¬ 
ters  Mr.  Cook  gives  of  his  Ball,  are  found  in  the  very  Places  where  his 
was  picked  up,  and  that  two  or  three  have  been  fent  over  to  us  from 
thence,  one  of  which  only  remains  at  this  Time,  the  others  having, 
after  being  covered  with  the  Efflorefcences,  defcribed  by  Mr.  Cooky  and 
grown  rotten,  and  cavernous^  fallen  into  Powder. 
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ZOOPHYTES, 
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CT*BE  Term  Zoophyte,  being  one  of  thofe  not  founded  on  any  thing  in 
&  Nature,  has  done  great  Honour  to  many  of  the  Defcribers  of  the  Works 


of  Nature  who  have  adapt  edit.  We  flatter  ourf elves, that  it  was  never 
more  juflly  attributed  to  any  thing ,  not  even  to  the  Animal  Flower,  than 
to  the  V °.getation  of  Mufcles  and  Oiflers,  or  to  the  Seed  of  a  Plant ,  which 
has  been  proved  to  the  Royal  Society,  as  much  as  Things  are  ufually  proved 
to  it,  to  be  of  an  animal  Nature,  and  pojfefl'ed  of  that  great  Char  after iftick 
Quality  Locomotion * 


I 


.  . — , 

PARTY. 

Of  ZOOPHYTES,  treated  of  at  large  in 
the  Publications  of  the  Royal  Society . 


CHAP.  I, 

An  Account  of  a  ft  range  Creature  called  Bakera  ;  de - 
feribed  in  the  Philofophical  ‘Iranfa&ions  under  the  Name 
of  An  odd  Aquatick  Animal. 

IT  has  been  a  Cuftom  with  the  Botanical  Writers  of  this  compkifant 
Age,  to  ,giv£  to  any  new  Plant  they  difeover,  the  Name  of  fome 
Friend  or  Correfpondent ;  or  of  fomebody  whom  they  are  defirous  the 
World  (hould  be  informed  that  they  had  the  Honour  to  be  known  to. 
We  have  not  a  great  deal  to  fay  as  to  the  Idea  fuch  Names  as  thefe  con¬ 
vey  of  the  Plant  they  are  given  to  j  but  as  they  ferve  to  commemorate 
the  Friendship  and  Efteem  that  once  exifted  between  the  feveral  Profef- 
fors  of  the  fame  Science,  and  give  them  an  eafy  Opportunity  of  immortali¬ 
zing  one  another’s  Names,  we  think  they  are  of  very  publick  Emolu¬ 
ment  and  Utility. 

Not  to  be  wanting  on  our  Part  in  promoting  fo  amicable  a  Scheme, 
we  have  chofen  to  teftify  to  the  World  our  Friend  (hip  and  Efteem  for 
the  very  eminent  Societarian  Mr.  Henry  Baker ,  by  immortalizing,  fo 
far  as  in  us  lies,  his  Name  in  the  fame  Manner,  by  giving  it  to  a  Crea¬ 
ture,  which  it  is  his  great  Honour  to  have  had  a  very  confiderable  Share 
in  the  Difcovery  of. 

If  the  cenforious  Reader,  when  he  has  gone  thro’  our  Animadverfions 
on  this  Animal,  as  it  is  called,  (hould  think  we  have  dealt  hardly  with  a 
Gentleman  of  Mr.  Baker's  Eminence  in  the  Philofophic  World,  in  com¬ 
memorating  his  Name  by  Means  of  an  Animal  which  is  no  Animal  at  all, 

we 
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we  have  only  to  reply,  that  himfelf  and  the  Society  are  to  anfwer  to  that ; 
that  they  defcribe  and  receive  it  as  an  Animal,  and  that  notwithftand- 
ing  all  ourfelves  -have  proved  to  the  contrary,  we  are  very  certain  that 
it  is  as  much  an  Animal  as  he  is  a  Philofopher. 

We  are  fenfible  of  the  Juftice  of  the  general  Complaint  again#  Names' 
of  this  Kind,  that  they  want  appropriation. ;  that  if  the  Name  Milleria 
had  been  given  to  the  Plant  Collin fonia,  or  that  of  Collinfoma  to  the 
Milleria ,  each  of  the  Plants  would  have  been  as  well  exprefled  as  they 
are  at  prefen  t,  and  fo  of  the  reft:  We  do  acknowledge  that  Randia , 
Boerhaavia ,  Claytonia  and  Linncea  are  of  the  Nature  of  Bays' s  Prologue 
and  Epilogue,  of  which  the  Prologue  might  as  well  ferve  for  an  Epilogue, 
and  the  Epilogue  for  a  Prologue,  and  either  of  them  would  fuit  any 
other  Play  as  well  as.  that  they  were  written  for.  But  far  from  fubrnit- 
ting  our  Name  of  Bakera  to  the  fame  Cenfure,  we  fhall  venture  to  alTert 
its  peculiar  Appropriation  to  the  Subject,  and  to  propofe  it  as  a  Model 
to  the  future  Chrifteners  of  God’s  Creatures  in  this  Way  ;  affirming, 
with  all  that  Freedom  which  becomes  People  who  are  in  the  right,  that 
there  is  fo  ftridt  a  Relation  between  the  Man  and  the  Thing,  that  there 
is  no  Creature  in  the  viftble  World  except  this,  that  could  convey  any 
Idea  of  Mr.  Baker ,  no  Creature  of  the  human  Species,  except  Mr* 
Baker ,  whofe  Qualities  approach  to  thofe  of  the  Subject  named  from 
him.  There  are  not  many  Men  whofe  Names  could  convey  a  proper 
Idea  of  a  mongrel  Bufinefs,  which  as  it  ftands  recorded  in  the  Tranfac- 
tions  is  neither  Animal  nor  Vegetable,  neither  one  thing  nor  another  j, 
but  what  in  its  true  and  real  Nature  is  a  teazing,  troublefome,  vexatious 
Thing,  avoided  by  every  Body  that  knows  what  it  is,  eager  to  fix  its. 
Claws  into  every  Stranger  that  comes  in  its  Way,  when  fixed,  the 
difficulteft  of  all  Things  in:  the  World  to  get  rid  of„  and  good  for  no¬ 
thing  but  to  lead  People  into  Errors.  After  giving  the  Name  and  Rea- 
fon  of  the  Name  of  this  ftrange  Thing,  it  is  Time  we  proceed  to  its. 
Hiftory. 

The  true  State  of  the  Difcovery  is  this.  Dr.  Henry  Miles  of  Tooting , 
found  fome  Seeds  of  a  common  Plant,  the  Bidens ,  fallen  into  a  Ditch. 
To  diftinguifh  Animals  from  Vegetables,  or  from  Parts  of  Vegetables, 
is  not  the  Talent  of  a  true  Societarian  :  The  very  ingenious  Doctor  found- 
Means  to  get  them  out  of  the  Water,  and,  eager  to  ftiew  himfelf  of  the 
true  philofophic  Race,  fat  down  to  examine  them  with  Attention,  and 

as  the  Refult  of  his  Examination,  drew  up  an  Axcount  of  their  Nature 

« 

and: 
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and  Qualities,  and  fent  it  with  the  Bodies  themfelves  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  by  the  Hands  of  Mr.  Baker.  His  Account,  as  it  (lands  in  the 
Tranfadions  is,  that  it  is  an  odd  aquatick  Animal ,  found  in  landing 
Water  :  That  lie  kept  fome  of  them  in  their  own  Element  in  his 
Houfe,  but  that  they  all  died  in  a  Day  and  half’s  Time  ;  that  they 
fecm  to  be  nothing  but  Skin,  and  are  no  thicker  while  alive.  That  they 
ha  ve  the  Power,  as  mod;  aquatick  Infers  have  of  finking  themfelves  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Water  on  the  approach  of  a  Stick,  and  that  when 
taken  out  and  laid  upon  a  Paper  they  will  firing  away  like  a  Grafiopper. 
The  Dodor  concludes  with  an  Obfervation  of  their  great  Scarcity,  and 
with  a  Sufpicion  that  they  are  the  Infcd  called  Tipula  not  arrived  at  its 
perfect  State, 

Baker  and  the  Dodor  had  been  long  profdTed  Friends,  but  alas!  what 
Friendfhip  can  (land  againft  a  Rivalfhip  in  Fame.  Tho’  he  knew  no 
more  either  of  Seeds  or  of  Animals  than  the  Dodor,  he  had  no  fooner 
read  the  Account,  than  fomething  whifpered  him  within,  that  this  was  a 
Difcovery  in  his  own  Way;  perfedly  like  all  his  own  Difcoveries;  and 
was  diftined  to  breed  him  up  a  Rival  in  a  Society  where  he  had  hitherto 
fat  without  Compeer.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  fupprefs  the  Paper 
was  impradicable  ;  the  Dodor  would  have  found  fome  other  Hand  to 
have  conveyed  fo  great  a  Difcovery  by,  had  he  attempted  it ;  Since  it  was 
impoffible  to  rob  his  Friend  of  the  Honour  of  fo  glorious  an  Invention, 
the  next  thing  was  the  fharing  it  with  him  :  But  how  was  this  to  be 
done  ?  The  Doctor’s  Defcription  was  full  enough  as  to  the  Properties 
of  the  Creature;  and  as  to  the  Form  of  it,  that  (hewed  itfelf,  as  the  Spe¬ 
cimens  fent  were  to  be  laid  before  the  Society.  Happily  the  Dodor 
had  only  ufed  his  naked  Eye  in  the  Examination,  a  Microfcopical  Dif- 
quifition  of  fo  (Irange  a  Subjed  promifed  great  Things,  and  feemed  re- 
ferved  by  fome  good  Angel  to  Mr.  Baker's  Share  :  He  calls  in  the  Affift- 
ance  of  his  Glaffes  to  his  Aid,  and  by  the  help  of  thefe,  diftinguiihes 
what  the  Dodor  had  but  a  very  imperfed  Idea  of,  the  Head  and  Tail 
of  the  Animal.  Proud  of  the  Difcovery,  he  draws  up  a  Paper  as  long 
as  his  Friend’s ;  in  which  he  very  carefully  repeats  what  the  other  had 
faid  before,  and  adds  to  it  a  Microfcopical  Defcription  of  the  Creature, 
not  omitting  any  Circumftance  his  judicious  Eye  could  difcover  to  him, 
and  particularly  defer ibing  the  three  Horns  on  the  Animal’s  Head,  and  the 
Prickles  that  both  they  and  the  Body  were  armed  with.  The  outer  Form 
of  an  Objed  is  not  enough  to  fatisfy  fo  inquifitive  and  curious  a  Genius 

M  as 
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as  Mr.  Baker's,  he  leaves  it  to  the  Doctor  to  be  content  with  the  fuper- 
ficial  Examination,  and  to  (hew  his  own  fuperior  Talents,  hedifieds  the 
Body  carefully,  and  on  examining  its  Contents,  he  difeovers  that  it  is 
truly  an  Animal  in  its  aurelian  State,  and  feems  to  hold  the  Doctor  very 
cheap,  who  had  confined  his  Obfervations  to  what  he  now  found  to  bp 
only  the  Hufk  or  Cafe  of  the  enclofed  Animal. 

Thefe  are  the  Accounts  given  by  thefe  two  mod:  eminent  Naturalifls,. 
as  they  band  printed  fo  lately  as  in  the  four  hundred  and  fixty- ninth 
Number  of  the  PhilofophicalTranfadions*  but  the  Authors,  as  if  dill  not 
judging  them  perfed,  have  added  each  his  Podfcript  to  them  j  that  of  Dr. 
Miles  gives  us  the  Hidory  of  an  Event  which  befel  him  in  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Creatures  ;  he  tells  Mr.  Baker ,  that  the  Animals  he  fends 
him  were  catched  the  Day  before,  and  kept  in  Water  in  a  Glafs  till  the 
Time  of  his  finidiing  the  Letter,  but  that  on  his  going,  on  the  con¬ 
cluding  of  that,  to  pack  fome  of  them  up  to  fend  with  it,  he  thought 
they  were  all  gone,  but  that  on  a  nearer  view,  he  found  they  had  got 
down  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Water,  and  were  there  hanging  together  by 
the  Tails.  Not  to  take  any  Notice  of  the  farther  Proofs  of  Animal 
Life,  which  the  Dodor  gives  thefe  poor  Seeds  in  this  additional  Para¬ 
graph,  we  cannot  but  obferve  a  little  Difference  between  the  two 
Authors  that  appears  pretty  clearly  in  it :  Thefe  Tails  by  which 
the  Animals  hung  together,  according  to  the  Dodor’s  Account,  could 
be  no  other  than  the  bearded  Prickles  of  the  Seed,  which  Mr.  Baker 
calls  the  Horns ;  and  as  Horns  grow  on  the  Heads  of  Animals,  and  Tails 
at  the  other  End  of  the  Body,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  thefe 
Gentlemen  between  them  could  not  make  out  which  was  the  Head  and 
which  was  the  Tail  of  their  odd  aquatick  Infed.  So  much  for  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  Poftcript.  Mr.  Baker's  confifts  only  of  a  Query,  What  Animal 
is  this  in  its perfett  State.  A  Query  that  will  long  do  Honour  to  the 
Philofophic  Genius  who  propofed  it  ;  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
who  were  not  able  to  anfwer  it;  and  to  the  Tranfadions  in  which  iL  is 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  a  very  good  Xnftance  in  thefe  Papers  of 
the  State  of  Natural  Knowledge  in  the  Royal  Society  in  the  Year  1743  ; 
and,  which  is  a  Thing  of  about  as  much  Importance  to  the  World,  of  ihe 
Manner  in  which  Mr.  Baker  treats  his  Friends.  The  poor  Dodor 
could  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  his  Blunder  in  Peace,  but  this  infinua- 
ting  Creature  muft  deal  into  a  Share,  muft  point  out  to  the  Society  his 
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Defetfs,  by  adding  a  Figure  of  the  Creature  himfelf,  and  after  telling 
the  World,  as  he  plainly  enough  does,  that  the  Dodtor  did  not  know  the 
Head  of  an  Animal  from  the  Tail,  he  finally  fets  afide  his  Opinion  of 
the  Creatures  being  the  (Tipulai  by  an  abfolute  Query  of  what  it  is. 

It  is  but  Juftice,  that  this  Ihould  ftand  as  an  everlafting  Memorial 
of  Mr.  Baker's  perfedt  Skill  in  the  Microfcope,  of  his  great  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Way  to  ufe  it  to  Advantage,  and  of  the  important  Dif- 
coveries  he  has  made,  and  will  hereafter  make  by  it. 

This  Gentleman’s  Reputation  in  the  learned  World,  tho’  not  very 
inconfiderable  at  prefen t,  is  evidently  of  that  Kind  that  muft  continue 
to  encreafe,  fo  long  as  he  continues  to  write  :  We  know  of  no. other 
Man  indeed  in  the  prefent  Age,  whofe  Charadter  is  fo  pidturel'qly 
defcribed  in  thefe  two  excellent  Lines  of  our  late  Friend  Mr.  Pope  : 

No  Crab  more  adtive  in  the  dirty  Dance, 

Downward  to  climb,  or  backwards  to  advance. 

That  the  Blunder  might  not  ftand  as  a  Scandal  to  the  Age  as  well  to 
the  Royal  Society  j  and  that  its  Author  might  not  go  unrewarded  with  his 
due  Share  of  Fame,  I,  after  an  abundantly  fufficient  Time  for  his  difeover- 
ing  it  himfelf,  if  he  had  been  able,  gave  Information  of  it  to  the  Prefident, 
and  with  that  Information  fome  of  the  Seeds  of  the  Plant,  picked  out  of  a 
Head  of  it  in  my  own  Colledtion.  I  have  informed  him  of  feveral  other 
Blunders  of  a  like  Kind  fince,  one  half  of  them  I  believe  by  this  very 
Mr.  Baker  and  his  Correfpondents ;  could  I  have  obtained  the  fame  Re- 
drefs  of  them  as  in  this  Cafe,  thefe  Animadverfions  had  never  been  prin¬ 
ted.  The  Prefident  could  not  but  be  ftruck  at  the  Notice  of  fo  flagrant 
an  Error  j  invidious  as  he  was  at  the  Author  of  his  Information,  he  in- 
fifted  on  a  Recantation  in  Form  from  the  Authors  of  the  Paper  ;  Dr. 
Miles  was  convinced  and  confented  j  Mr.  Baker's  Name  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  it,  fo  that  probably  he  is  of  Opinion  that  they  are  Animals  ftill. 
The  Doctor,  to  do  him  Juftice,  received  the  Information  of  his  Error 
as  he  ought,  he  even  follicited  an  Acquaintance  with  me  afterwards : 
But  muft  I  alfo  do  Juftice  to  the  Society  :  The  Recantation  was  drawn 
in  Form,  and  had  pafled  the  Examination  of  the  Society,  when  the 
Secretary  brought  it  to  me  to  know  if  it  was  right :  How  was  I  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  Juftice  of  the  Charadter  that  Body  had  long  held  with  me, 
when  I  faw  in  this  Paper  that  the  Dodtor  now  had  informed  himfelf 

M  2  that 
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that  what  be  once  took  for  Animals  were  the  Seeds  of  the  Jacobcza  \  Seeds 
about  as  like  thofe  of  the  Bi dens,  as  Muftard  is  to  Anifefeed;  I  defired 
it  might  be  altered  to,  that  the  Doftor  had  been  informed  that  they  were 
the  Seeds  of  the  Bidens ;  this  however  was  too  much  to  be  entirely  com¬ 
plied  with,  the  Doctor  will  keep  the  Honour  of  being  his  own  Informer , 
but  he  has  gracioufly  condefcended  to  alter  the  Name  of  the  Plant  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  Dire&ions  ;  and  partly  to  fave  his  own  Reputation  in  fome 
Degree  at  leaft,  partly  to  be  even  with  his  taunting  Friend  Baker ,  he 
has  added,  that  he  verily  believes  thefe  Seeds  were  at  that  Tim epoffeffed  by 
fome  Animals,  tho’  all  his  Microfcopes  were  not  able  to  difcover  any  of 
them. 

The  Secretary,  heartily  mortified  at  having  publifhed  fuch  a  Paper, 
took  fome  Pains  to  allure  himfelf  of  the  Reality  of  the  Bodies 
being  the  Seeds  of  a  Plant,  but  alas,  fo  fhort  lived  are  Difooveries  not 
rooted  by  Science,  that  in  lefs  than  half  a  Year  after,  when  fomebody  in 
Banter  brought  him  a  Handful  of  the  Plant,  and  alked  him  what  it  was* 
he  did  not  find  himfelf  qualified  to  give  an  Anfwer. 


CHAP.  IT. 
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Of  the  V V get able  Nature  gJ  Oyflers  aud  Muffle?* 
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IN  the  preceding  Chapter  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  propei  Honour 
to  two  very  eminent  Authors,  employed  in  the  railing  a  vegetable 
Seed  into  the  Rank  of  Animals ;  in  this  we  are  to  do  the  fome  Sort  of 
Jufiice  to  another  Author,  who  feems  growing  apace  toward  the  fame 
Pitch  of  Knowledge  and  of  Reputation,  and  who  takes  as  much  Pains 
and  ufes  Obfervations  and  Arguments  full  as  accurate  and  philofophical, 
to  reduce  two  Creatures  that  Nature  certainly  meant  for  Animals,  and 

that  all  the  World  befide  have  hitherto  allowed  to  be  fuch,  to  the  Na- 

. 

fturc  of  Vegetables.. 

This  curious  Paper  is  written  by  a  Ferfon  whom  the  Society  calls* 
Dr.  John  Bar  tram,  and  hands  in  the  four  hundred  'and  feventy-fourth 
Number  of  the  Tanfoaions..  This  very  Philofophick  Writer  informs 
his  Friend  Mr.  Peter  Collinfm ,  that  he  had  obferved  fomething  of  an 

extraordinary  Nature  in  the  Mufcle,  namely,,  that  it  has  Roots .  of  the 

fibrous. 
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fibrous  Kind  which  ffrike  deep  into  the  Earth,  and  that  it  therefore 
feems  to  be  of  a  vegetable  Nature.  As  he  thinks  it  highly  probable  that 
the  Animal  draws  part  of  its  Nourijhments  thro ’  them.  He  argues,  that 
they  doubly  do  the  Office  of  Roots ;  ferving  at  once  to  convey  Nourish¬ 
ment  to  the  Fiffi,  and  to  fix  and  fecure  it  againfi:  the  Motion  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter.  The  laft  of  thefe  Ufes  the  World  will  certainly  allow  him  ;  and  his 
Proof  of  the  firft,  which  would  otherwife  have  feemed  fomewhat  doubt¬ 
ful,  is  very  rightly  calculated  to  have  the  Effedl  it  was  intended  for,  that 
is,  to  convince  the  Royal  Society  of  the  Truth  of  the  Propofition;  he 
argues,  that  they  muft  be  deftined  to  convey  Nourishment  to  the  Crea¬ 
ture,  becaufe  they  are  difperfed  at  their  oppofite  Ends  through  the  whole 
Body  of  the  Mufcle.  Other  People  perhaps  would  have  thought,  that 
if  intended  for  the  conveying  of  Nouriffiment  to  the  Animal,  they 
would  not  have  terminated  in  different  Parts  of  its  Body,  but  all  have 
gone  to  the  Stomach  :  But  the  Society  has  adjudged  it  otherwife;  they 
have  received  and  countenanced  his  Paper,  and  doubtlefs  will  put  F.  R.  S. 
as  well  as  M.  D.  to  the  Name  of  its  Author. 

As  to  Oyflers,  he  thinks  the  only  Plant  in  the  World  they  are  like,  is 
the  Opuntia  or  Indian  Fig  as  it  is  called  ;  there  is,  he  fays,  indeed  a 
great  Similitude  between  thefe.  The  Opuntia  fending  forth  one  Leaf, 
which  afterwards  becomes  the  Support  to  another  Leaf,  and  fo  on;  and 
in  the  fame  Manner  one  Oyller  growing  by  the  Side  of  another  till  the 
Cluffer  extends  to  a  great  Length  and  Breadth.  He  adds,  that  the  old 
Oyfter  thus  fupports  a  young  one  till  it  be  preffed  down  into  the  Mud 
and  buried  forever  in  it,  and  that  this  young  one  afterwards  produces 
another,  which  by  degrees  preffes  it  down  in  the  lame  Manner.  The 
Oyfters,  according  to  this  Account,  are  a  very  cruel  Sort  of  Parricides  $• 
but  we  cannot  find  out  the  Similarity  between  this  and  any  thing  that 
relates  to  the  Opuntia ,  no  more  than  we  can  difcover  any  thing  in  that 
Plant  correfponding  to  the  other  great  Quality  he  mentions  in  the  Oifl;ery 
when  he  affures  us,  that  it  lias  a  Power  of  opening  and  fhutting  its 
Shell  like  a  Mufcle.  This  we  doubt  not  however,  but  the  ingenious 
Author  will  explain  in  a  future  Communication,  and  if  we  could  pre¬ 
vail  with  Mr.  Baker  to  lend  him  a  Microfcope,  and  inform  him  of  the 
Manner  ofhisufingit,  when  he  examined  the  Seed  of  the  Bidens ,  we 
doubt  not  but  he  will  be  able  tadiicover  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in 
the  Indian  Fig,  and  the  tubular  Cavities  in  the  Filaments  of  the  Mufcler 
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and  thus  convince  the  Society  of  theperfetf:  Analogy  between  thefe  feve- 
rahParts  of  the  Creation. 

* 

In  the  mean  Time,  however,  let  us  enquire  a  little  into  the  Truth 
of  what  he  has  already  difcovered  :  He  has  very  plainly  difcovered,  that 
he  does  not  know  what  the  Beard  of  a  Mufcle  is  ;  and  has  pretty  fully 
convinced  the  World,  that  the  Royal  Society  does  not  know  any  more 
of  it  than  he.  All  the  Mufcle  Kind,  from  the  Pinna  Marina ,  down 
to  the  fmalleft  Species,  protrude  this  filamentous  Subfiance,  which  he 
takes  to  ferve  the  Office  of  Roots,  but  which  is  truly  of  no  other  Ufe  to 
any  of  them,  but  for  the  fixing  themfelves  by,  and  moving  at  Pleafure. 
It  mull  needs  be  very  extraordinary ,  therefore,  as  the  learned  Author 
exprefles  it,  that  the  Mufcles  of  Penfylvania  fhould  do  what  all  the  other 
Species  of  Mufcles  of  all  the  other  Parts  of  the  World  always  did  ;  no 
body,  however,  will  queftion  its  being  properly  a  new  Bifcovery ,  both 
on  the  Part  of  the  Author  and  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  fince,  tho’  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  all  the  Authors  who  ever  wrote  of  Shell-Fifh  men¬ 
tion  it  j  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged  too,  that  neither  Dr.  Bartram  nor 
the  Royal  Society ,  feem  to  read  any  of  them.  How  much  Nourifhment 
thefe  Fibres  convey  to  the  Animal,  the  reft  of  the  World  will  indeed 
be  very  able  to  judge,  when  they  find  that  they  neither  are  hollow,  nor 
have  any  Communication  with  the  Stomach  ;  but  we  doubt  not  but  that 
Society  will,  notwithftanding  any  fuch  trivial  Obfervations,  remain  con¬ 
vinced,  that  they  prove  a  vegetable  Nature  in  it. 

As  to  the  very  curious  Analogy  between  the  Oifter  and  the  Opuntia , 
and  his  Deductions  from  it,  we  are  of  Opinion,  that  when  he  has  added 
to  it  the  Improvements  we  have  mentioned,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greateft: 
Difcoveries  made  in  our  Time  ;  but  that  in  the  mean  while,  the  great 
Similarity  he  has  made  out  between  thefe  two  Things,  is  much  of  the 
Nature  of  that  between  the  Man  and  the  Horfe,  urged  from  the  former’s 
being  born  in  a  Stable.  There  is  no  more  Connection  by  Veflels,  no 
more  Circulation  of  Juices  between  the  old  Oifter-Shell  and  the  young 
one,  than  there  is  between  the  Leaves  of  the  Opuntia>  and  the  earthen 
Pot  that  holds  the  Earth  it  grows  in  ;  nor  does  the  young  Oifter  affix 
itfelf  to  the  Shell  of  the  old  one,  preferably  to  a  Stick  or  a  Stone  ;  it 
would  adhere  to  either  of  them  as  firmly  as  to  the  other,  if  they  were 
placed  in  its  Way,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  Shell  of  the  old  one, 
than  as  the  neareft  folid  Body  to  it. 
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The  curious  and  ingenious  Author  concludes  his  Paper  with  another 
Qbfervation,  equally  wonderful  and  rare  with  the  others;  namely, 
that  the  Frefh -Water  Mulcle  is  very  different  horn,  the  other,  and  has 
a  Power  of  creeping  along  the  Mud  like  a  Snail.  It  is  not  very  won¬ 
derful,  fure,  that  the  Frefh- Water  Mufcle  (hould  be  different  from  the 
other,  when  it  is  a  Species  of  a  quite  different  Genus  of  Shells,  and  is 
no  more  a  Mufcle,  tho*' vulgarly  called  one,  than  the  cruftaceous  Fifh 
called  Long  Oijler  by  our  Fifhermen,  is  an  Oifter.  What  could  the  Author 
think  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London ,  when  he  gave  them  an  Account  of 
the  Creeping  of  this  Animal,  as  a  Thing  unknown  to  them?  And  yet,  alas, 
what  did  he  think  of  them  but  the  Truth  !  Dr.  Mortimer  adds  a  Note, 
to  inform  them,  that  he  had  feen  the  very  fame  Thing  in  England.  It 
is  a  Pity  but  that  he  had  alfo  feen  the  Beard  of  a  Mufcle,  and  could 
have  informed  the  Society,  tiiat  that  Animal  had  fuch  an  Appendage. 

It  may  be  unluckily  afked  on  feme  fuch  Occafion  as  this,  who  are 
the  Authors  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadfions  ?  Who  are  all  thefe 
namelefs  People,  whofe  Papers  we  are  entertained  with  there? 
It  is  eafily  anfwered,  that  all  tnat  they  receive,  countenance,  and 
publifh,  by  whoever  it  be  written,  is  from  that  Time  theirs:  But 
if  Curiofity  fhould  go  if  ill  farther,  and  infift  on  being  fatisfied,  let 
the  Correfpondents  in  general  be  judged  of  by  this  very  eminent  one 
Dr.  Bar  tram. 

Dodtor  is  a  good  travelling  Name,  as  the  Thief  fays  in  the  Play*  and 
the  Society  are  never  backward  in  giving  their  Friends  Titles :  They 
would  have  all  their  Members,  and  all  the  Correfpondents  of  their 
Members,  appear  Men  of  Confequence  :  The  Title  of  Dodtor  befpeaks 
lome  fort  of  Refpedl  and  Credit,  and  is  a  very  fafe  one,  when  no  body  will 
ever  enquire  into  it,  when  the  Perfon  it  is  attributed  to  lives  in  another 
Kingdom,  was  never  heard  of  before,  nor  is  ever  likely  to  be  heard  of  again. 
Words  may  eafily  be  ufed  in  Senfes  very  juftifiable,  tho’  not  intended  to  ex— 
prefs  exadtly,  what  the  People  who  ufe  them,  know  the  World  veil! 
underftand  them  to  do.  When  Richard  Roe ,  a  Pbyfician,  whofe 
Works  have  been  attributed  to  the  Author  of  thefe  Animadverfions,  pub- 
lifhed  his  mock  Vindication  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  called  himfelf  a 
Fellow.  People  at  firft  chofe  to  underftand  by  it,  that  he  was  a  Fellow*’ 
of  the  Royal  Society ,  tho’  doubtlefs  he  meant  no  more  by  it,  than  that  : 
he  was  a  very  odd  Fellow.  When  Richard  Rock ,  of  immortal  Memory, 
added  to  his  Name  the  fignificant  Capitals,  M.  L.  the  World  fuppofed 
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he  meant  it  to  exprefs  Medicine  Licentiatus ,  a  Licentiate  of  Phyfick ; 
while  the  ingenious  Author  of  it,  who  had  in  Times  before  been  a 
Maker  of  wooden  Legs  to  one  of  our  Hofpitals,probably  intended  no  more 
by  it,  than  to  denote  that  to  have  been  his  former  Profelfion  :  In  the  fame 
Manner,  when  the  Royal  Society  give  the  Term  Dodor  to  John  Bar  tram, 
perhaps  they  intend  to  be  very  well  fatisfied  with  the  World’s  fuppofing, 
that  they  mean  to  exprefs  his  having  taken  the  Degree  of  a  Doctor  in 
Phyfick:  We  know  very  well,  however,  that  the  Word  Dodor  in  its 
primitive  Senfe,  Signifies  no  more  than  Teacher,  and  as  fuch  is  properly 
applicable  by  the  Royal  Society ,  to  any  body  who  is  able  to  teach  them, 
as  the  Perfon  now  under  Confideration  feems  perfedly  qualified  to  do.  In 
this  Senfe,  therefore,  according  to  the  Authorities  of  Richard  Rock  and  Ri¬ 
chard  Roe,  we  do  imagine  that  the  Royal  Society  call  JohnBartram'DodLor 
we  flatter  ourfelves,  that  they  cannot  mean  to  exprefs  by  it,  that  he  has 
taken  a  Dodor’s  Degree,  becaufe  that  is  not  a  Truth. 

John  Bartram  is  an  Inhabitant  of  Penfylvania,  a  Planter  of  the 
meaner  Sortj  fo  mean,  indeed,  that  he  owes  the  little  Knowledge  we 
have  of  him,  to  his  having  been  fome  Years  employed,  at  a  very  fm all 
Price,  to  travel  over  his  own  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  to 
colled  the  Seeds  of  the  American  Trees,  for  the  Curious  here.  His 
Induftry  in  this  Occupation,  deferves  the  utmoft  Praife ;  and  his  Im¬ 
provement  in  the  Knowledge  of  the  Plants  he  met  with,  was  furprifing. 
from  being  fcarce  able  to  write,  he  in  a  few  Years  got  fuch  a  Knowledge 
of  the  Vegetables  there,  that  he  became  able  to  apply  the  Names  he 
found  in  our  Letters,  pretty  regularly  to  them,  and  to  exprefs  his  own 
Opinion  of  them  tolerably  intelligible.  We  mention  this  as  a  very  high 
Encomium  on  a  poor  illiterate  Planter,  and  we  efteem  him  extremely 
for  it ;  but  to  fet  afide  the  Term  Dodor,  added  to  his  Name,  we  can¬ 
not  think  that  fuch  a  Man  as  this  can  be  qualified  to  write  Philofophy 
for  the  Inftrudion  of  any  Royal  Society  in  the  World,  except  one  $  and 
we  could  have  wilhed  that  one  not  to  have  told  all  the  World  they  were 
an  Exception,  by  publilhing  fuch  Difquifitions  as  are  the  Subjeds  of  this 
Paper  in  their  Tranfadions, 
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An  Account  of  an  Animal  Flower . 

THE  World  is  obliged  to  the  very  reverend  Dr.  Hughes^  a  Gen¬ 
tleman,  who  has  lince  publifhed  a  whole  Hiftory  in  the  fame 
Stile,  for  the  Defcription,  and  as  himfelf  tells  us,  for  the  Difcovery  of 
this  moft  amazing  of  all  amazing  Things.  The  four  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-firft  Number  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  has  the  Honour 
of  giving  it  a  Place  among  the  Works  of  the  learned  and  ingenious,  as 
the  Publifher  of  thofe  Papers  calls  their  Authors. 

The  very  ingenious  Author  has  not  the  quickeft  Eye  in  the  World 
at  difcerning  Contradictions ;  he  unluckily  fets  out  with  one  in  the 
Title  of  his  Account.;  he  exprefly  calls  the  Thing  that  is  the  Subjedt 
of  it,  a  Flower ,  the  Word  Animal  he  there  ufes  in  an  adje&ive  Senfe, 
and  gives  merely  as  an  Epithet,  exprefling  its  having  fome  Refem- 
blance  to  the  Animal  Creation.;  but  in  the  very  fetting  out,  towards 
the  Defcription,  he  declares,  that  it  is  a  Flower,  which  he  verily  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  an  Animal,  and  in  three  Lines  more  he  is  perfe&ly  con^ 
vinced  that  it  is  one. 

Whether  we  are  to  abide  by  the  Name  or  by  the  Defcription,  may 
with  fome,  be  Matter  of  Doubt ;  for  our  own  Part,  ' we  are  fully  of 
Opinion,  that  the  latter,  not  the  former,  conveys  the  Meaning  of  the 
Author.  We  could  have  wifhed  for  this  Reafon;  however,  that  the 
Name  had  been  changed  from  the  Animal  Flower  to  the  Flower  Ani¬ 
mal,  in  the  after  Publication  ;  but  Mr.  Hughes  is  too  much  a  Sccictarkn 
to  condefcend  to  mend  a  Fault. 

It  is  impoflible  to  read  this  Paper,  without  doing  the  Author  of  it 
the  Juflice  to  own,  that  he  is  a  very  clofe  Copyer  of  the  Manner  of  that 
Prince  of  Societarians,  Henry  Baker ,  Efq;  a  great  Part  of  the  Paper 
is  fpent,  as  is  ufnal,  in  thofe  of  that  Gentleman,  in  Matters  foreign 
to  the  Purpofe.  The  material  Articles  in  the  Defcription  of  the  Crea¬ 
ture,  are  in  general  omitted,  and  Matters  of  no  Coniequence  dderibed 

with  amazing  Nicety  and  Preciflon. 

The  Creature  was  found  in  a  Bafon  of  Water  in  a  Cave  ;  inhabit¬ 
ing;  the  Cavities  of  a  Stone  that  lay  in  it:  It  might  as  well  have  been 
49  N  found 
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found  on  a  Rock  on  the  Coaft,  if  the  Author  had  looked  for  it  there,, 
but  that  he  has  omitted  to  give  us  any  information  of:  He  very  punc¬ 
tually  tells  us  the  Diameter  of  the  Cave,  the  Depth  and  Dimenfions 
of  the  Bafon  of  Water  in  it,  and  the  Length,,  Breadth,  and  Thick- 
nefs  of  the  Stone  in  the  Middle  of  it.  On  this  Stone,  he  tells  us,  he 
found  this  furprizing  Creature,  which  he  feems  now  wavering  again, 
between  the  Plant  and  the  Animal  Nature,  as  to  which  of  them  he  fhould 
determine  it  to  be  of :  He  calls  it,  indeed,  ft  ill  an  Animal*;  but  in 
the  Defcription,  he  ufes  all  the  Terms  proper  to  exprefs  the  Parts  of 
the  Flowers  of  Plants  :  He  tells  us  of  Pijlils  and  Stamina ,  of  Leaves 
and  Stalks,  and  feems  to  wonder  that  he  could  find  no  Apices .  Some 
of  thefe  Parts,,  however,  he  alfo  gives  the  fynonymous  Names  of 
Arms  and  Claws  to ;  and  in  fine,  concludes  with  a  profeffed  Uncer¬ 
tainty,  as  to  which  of  the  Claffes  of  Creatures  it:  is  to  be  referred  to, 
declaring,  that  if  it  be  an  Animal,  he  believes  its  Stamina  ferve  it 
in  catching  its  Prey  and  that  what  he  elfewhere  had  called  the- 
Socket  of  the  Flower,  is  the  Creature’s  Mouth. 

What  is  the  World  upon  the  whole  to  judge  of  a  Thing,  which 
the  Man  who  defcribes  it,  feems  in  fo  much  Uncertainty  about ;  and. 
which  the  Royal  Society  do  not  feem  in  a  Condition  to  fet  him  clear 
in  Which  in  the  Title  to  the  Account  is  an^bfolute  Vegetable,  foon- 
after  is  fufpe&ed  to  be  an  Animal  :  After  this  is  mentioned  with  Cer¬ 
tainty,  as  an  Animal ;  then  is  defcribed  with  all  the  Parts  of  the  Fruc¬ 
tification  of  Plants  ;  and  in  fine,  is  left  in  more  Uncertainty  than  W 
was  at  firft,  by  the  unlucky  Monofyllable  if. 

We  are  to  add,  that  the  Author  in  his  later  Account  proves,  that, 
he  knows  full  as  much  of  the  Matter  as  he  did  when  he  wrote  this  : 
Whatever  he  may  be  fufpedted  to  want,  however,,  it  is  pretty  evi¬ 
dent  from  both  Accounts,  that  he  does  not  want  a  fufficient  Pride  in 
his  own  great  Merit,  or  in  the  Confequence  of  his  Obfervations.  He 
delivers  this  as  the  Hiftory  of  a  Creature  wholly  unknown  to  the  World, 
before,,  not  defcribed,  fo  far  as  he  knows,  by  any  Author  of  ancient 
or  modern  Times.  This  is  the  Confequence  of  writing  before  People 
have  read  The  Aftertion  may  be  true  indeed,  in  the  Form  in  which 
it  ftands ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Author  has  read  any  Authors  at 
all  on  thefe  Subjects,,  either  Ancient  or  Modern  :  But  there  is  not  one 
of  thefe,  if  he.  had.  read  them,,  hut  he  would  have  found  an  Account  of 
it  in. 
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Dr.  Mortimer  obferves,  in  a  Note,  that  Gefner  and  Jobnfon  had  de¬ 
scribed  it  before  ;  and  he  might  have  added  to  the  Lift  Jldrovand  and 
Rondelet ,  and  in  ftiort,  almoft  all  the  Authors  who  ever  pubLlhtd  upon 
thefe  Subjects.  They  have  all  of  them  defcribed,  moft  of  them  figured 
it,  and  have  all  very  properly  made  it  a  Species  of  that  Genus,  bift-in- 
guilhed  by  the  Name  of  Urtica  Marina.  Some  of  them  have  given 
us,  indeed,  fuch  Defcriptions  of  it,  as  {hewed  they  had  not  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  Idea  of  what  it  was  than  Mr.  Hughes  j  but  there  are  enough,  who 
•convince  us  that  they  were  fomewhat  better  acquainted  with  it*. 

*  Thole  who  would  be  further  acquainted  with  the  Performances  of  fo  great  an  Author 
as  Mr.  Hughes ,  we  refer  to  his  natural  Hiftory  of  Barbadoes ,  lately  publifhed  in  a  pompous 
Folio:  But  fuch  as  may  not  chufe  to  gratify  their  Curiofity  at  the  Expence  of  a  Guinea , 
may  meet  with  Satisfaftion  at  a  much  cheaper  Rate,  in  the  Monthly  Review ,  for  July 
-1 75°  5  where  a  very  entertaining  View  is  exhibited  of  this  wonderful  Book. 
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ZOOLOGr  «  one  of  the  three  great  Branches  of  the  Science  which 
the  Royal  Society  was  ejlablifhed  jor  the  Promotion  and  Improvement 
of  under  the  Name  of  Natural  Knowledge.  We  doubt  not  but  it  will 
appear  from  the  following  Chapters ,  that  this  venerable  Body  has  at  all 
Times  had^  andjlill  has ,  as  much  Knowledge  of  this  as  of  either  of  the 
other  two . 
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An  Account  of  a  Mer-Man. 

•  t  f  •  r  «  i 

*  t  _  t  «. 

IT  has  for  fbme  odd  Reafbn,  not  eafily  comprehended  by  the  gentle 
Reader,  pleafed  the  Writers  of  Miracles  and  Monfters  in  the  Ani¬ 
mal  World,  to  make  them  almofl  all  Females  :  The  Creature  de- 
fcribed,  as  being  of  the  Human  Species,  and  living  under  Water,  has  been 
almoft  always  made  a  Female  by  thefe  Gentlemen,  and  diftinguifhed 
in  our  Language  by  the  Name  of  the  Mer-maid :  We  have  an  Account 
in  the  Philolophical  Tranfadtions,  however,  of  one  of  thefe  Creatures* 
which  is,  contrary  to  this  general  Cuftom,  declared  to  be  a  Male.  It 
does  not  appear  indeed  from  any  Part  of  the  Account,  tho*  particular 
enough  in  moll  Refpedts,  that  the  Author  of  it  faw  any  Thing  about 
the  Creature  that  might  determine  its  Sex,  but  however  as  he  lias  all  along 
fpoke  of  it  in  the  mafculine  Gender,  we  think  it  is  as  fairly  and  fully 
proved  that  it  was  a  Male,  as  that  it  was  a  Fifli.  The  Author  of  this 
marvelous  Hiftory  is  Mr>  Thomas  Glover ;  it  Rands  in  the  hundred  and 
twenty-fixth  Number  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfatfioris. 

Mr.  Glover  tchs  us,  that  the  Creature  appeared  to  him  in  Rapahannock 
Riverin  Virginia,  and  that  he  had  fo  many  and  fo  favourable  Opportunities 
^f  examining  its  x'jguie,  that  be  is  cjuahhed  to  give  a  very  P'ood  Oelcrip— 
tion  of  it.  It  was  larger,  he  tells  us,  than  a  Man,  otherwife  like,  its  Skin 
ta  deny,  hkt  taut  oj  the  Jnhaoitants  oj  that  Country  j  its  dead  pyramidical 
and  without  Hair  5  its  Eyes  large  and  black ,  its  Eye-brows  broad 5  its 
Mouth  wide ,  with  a  black  S  treak  at  the  upper  Lip ,  and  turned  up  at  thd‘ 
End.  like  Muftachm  its  Neck,  Shoulders ,  Breaji  and  Wajle ,  like  a 
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Man  ;  but  its  Tail  like  that  of  a  Fi/h.  Mr.  Glover  informs  us  that  It 
played  about  in  the  Water  near  him,  and  looked  him  in  the  Face:  that 
its  Afpedt  was  very  grim  and  terrible ,  dnd'that  it  dived  and  rofe  up  again, 
and  fometime  fwam  juft  under  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  at  which 
Time  he  could  obferve  it  throw  out  its  Arms  and  draw  them  in  again 
juft  as  a  Man  does. 

The  Love  of  telling  ftrange  Storie9  has  exifted  in  all  Ages ;  and  we 
have  confequently  had  many  Accounts  of  Mer-maids,  if  not  of  Mer-men, 
delivered  by  different  Authors.  Thomas  Bartholin  has  defcribed  one 
under  the  Name  of  a  Syren ;  Barewitz  another  which  he  fwears  he  faw 
himfelf,  under  that  of  a  Sea  Man  ;  and  twenty  other  People  not  worth 
naming,  have  told  us  twenty  other-  Falfities  not  worth  commemora¬ 
ting  about  it.  It  is  to  be  obferved  however,  that  this  Tranfadtion  Au¬ 
thor  differs  from  them  all  in  the  Defcription  of  the  Creature  ;  they  have 
probably  copied  after  one  another  in  this  Cafe,  as  they  have  done  in  the 
Defcription  of  the  Unicorn  ;  but  Mr.  Glover ,  who  has  very  honeftly 
defcribed  nothing  but  what  he  faw,  differs  evidently  from  them  all  in 
his  Account,  and  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  future  focietarian  Zoo- 
logifts  toconfider  the  Mer-man  of  Mr.  Glover  and  that  of  the  other 
Authors,  as  two  Species  at  leaft,  if  not  as  two  diftindt  Genera. 

They  all  defcribe  theirs  as  having  Hands  like  a  Man,  and  a  round 
Head,  this  Author  frankly  acknowledges  that  he  does  not  know  whe¬ 
ther  he  had  any  Hands  at  all,  and  remarkably  differs  about  the  HeacL 
The  Tail  defcribed  we  are  apt  to  believe  was  formed  out  of  Mr.  Glover* s 
Fancy,  from  the  Dafhing  of  the  Water  at  the  Creatures  plunging  down. 
As  to  all  the  reft,  we  appeal  to  the  whole  World,  whether  his  Defcrip¬ 
tion  fo  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  very  accurate  :  It  appeared  foon  after  the 
Publication  of  this  Tran  fa dt ion,  that  the  Creature  was  no  other  than  an 
Indian  of  the  Country  diverting  himfelf -with  fwimming,  and  with  a 
high  Cap  upon  his  Head  made  of  fplit  Wood,  in  the  Manner  of  our 
Bafket  Work  to  keep  up  his  Hair. 
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CHAP.  II. 

0  f  the  making  of  Rain . 

AMONG  the  vad  Number  of  Arts  communicated  and  improved 
by  the  Royal  Society ,  there  is  not  one  perhaps  which  would  be 
more  to  the  Advantage  of  the  Farmer  and  the  Gardener  than  this,  pro- 
vided  it  could  be  of  a  limited  Kind,  and  extend  no  farther  than  it  was 
defired  to  do. 

The  Art  itfelf  is  of  Indian  Origin,  and  is  communicated  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-fixth  Number  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  j  the 
World  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  very  ingenious  Mr.  Thomas  Glover , 
the  Gentleman  who  is  immortalized  in  our  lad  Chapter  for  tak¬ 
ing  a  poor  Indian ,  who  was  bathing  in  a  River,  for  a  Mer-man. 
The  Method  is  no  more  than  this ;  when  any  particular  Didrid  wants 
Rain,  the  Inhabitants  make  their  Complaint  to  the  Pried,  who  goes  into 
a  private  Cabin,  and  as  the  Author  allures  us,  caufes  a  very  plentiful 
Shower.  The  Name  he  gives  to  this  Ceremony,  is,  that  we  have 
chofen  for  the  Title  of  this  Paper,  the  making  of  Rain.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  the  Royal  Society  prove  themfelves  to  be  of  about  the  fame 
Share  of  Underdanding  with  the  wild  Indians ,  by  their  believing  it : 
But  if  ever  they  fhould  find  the  Way  to  bring  it  into  Pradice  in  this 
Part  of  the  World,  we  would  highly  recommend  it  to  them,  to  take 
Care  of  limittingthe  Showers  to  the  Lands  of  the  People  who  want  them, 
for  fear  we  fhould  not  in  general  know  quite  fo  well  how  much  of  it  is 
proper  for  the  Whole,  as  the  great  Power  who  at  prefent  has  the 
difpenfing  it. 

CHAP.  III. 

A  true  and  accurate  Account  of  an  Hermaphrodite . 


H  E  World  has  been  at  all  Times  fond  of  lidening  to  miraculous 
H  Accounts  of  Things  out  of  the  Courfe  of  Nature ;  among  thefe  the 
Hidories  of  the  Hermaphrodites  have  long  had  a  fird  place.  We  are  not 
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to  wonder  that  People,  unacquainted  with  the  Structure  of  a  human 
Body,  and  the  I.aws  of  Nature  in  its  Formation,  fhould  credit  Impoffi- 
bilities  concerning  it  ;  and  we  find  the  Royal  Society  of  London  on 
this  Occafion,  taking  the  fame  Steps  as  on  all  others  where  the  World 
was  dubious,  to  eftablifh  Truth  and  Certainty  on  the  Subjedt. 

We  are  fenfible  that  there  have  been  from  Time  to  Time  fome  few 
People  who  have  not  credited  the  Stories  of  this  Kind,  however  well 
attefied,  but  we  flatter  ourfelves  that  fince  this  learned  and  judicious 
Society  took  the  Subjedt  into  Confideration,  the  Race  of  Unbelievers 
have  vanifhed.  If  any  one  at  that  Time  doubted  which  Way  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  lo  nice  a  Point,  the  Account  that  is  to  be  the  Subjedt  of  our 
prefect  Animadverfions  muft  needs  have  determined  him  :  It  Bands  in 
the  thirty-fecond  Number  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  >  its  Author 
is  Dr.  Thomas  Allen. 

The  ingenious  Dodtor  does  not  chufe  to  call  the  Subjedt  of  his  Differ- 
tation  a  LuJ us  Natures,  he  mentions  that  Term  indeed,  but  it  is  only 
to  condemn  it  ;  he  boldly  charges  Nature  with  a  worfe  Fault,  he  fay9 
his  Subjedt  was  an  Error  of  hersx  and  that  of  a  very  extraordinary 
Kind. 

He  tells  us,,  that  he  had  an  Opportunity  of  feeing  a  Perfon^ 
whom  fome  foolifh  Parfon  had  chriftened  Ann ,  not  forefeeing  that 
the  Child  would,  according  to  the  Dodtor’s  Account,,  loon  after  have  at 
leafi:  as  much  Right  to  John  or  Thomas  ;  or,  that  what  at  that  Time 
appeared  a  Female,  was  not  to  continue  fo  above  five  or  fix  Years. 

The  Dodtor  informs  us,  that  from  her  Birth  to  the  Age-  of  about  fix 
Years,  the  was  an  evident  Girly  fuch  as  the  Parfon  had  taken  her  to  be;  but 
that  about  that  Time  an  Accident  gave  the  firft  Hint  toward  the  thinkr 
ing  Ihe  would  be  a  Boy  foon  after,  for  that  in  wrefling  with  fome  of  her. 
Playfellows  fhe  brought  down  two  Tumours  like  Hernias  or  Ruptures. 
He  tells  us,  that  proper  Afliftance  was  immediately,  had,  but  that  the 
Surgeons  were  unable  to  reduce  thefe  Ruptures,  for  that  they  were  in. 
Reality  twoTeficles ,  like  thofe  of  a  Man  in  all  R.efpedts,  except  that  both, 
were  not  included  in  one  Scrotum  as  in  Men,  but  each  had  its  Scrotum , 
and- that  thefe  two  Scrotums  made  the  two  Labia  of  the  Pudendum.  He 
adds,  that  the  Nympkce  and  Carunculce  'Myrtijormes  appeared  entire,  and 
that  half  the  Aperture  of  the  Vagina,  was  covered  with  a  Membrane  from 
the  Perinceum.  There  was  no  appearance  of  a.  Clitoris ,  he  fays,  but 
die  Uterus  and.  its  Neck  were  exadtly  like  thofe  of  a  Female.  The 
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Dodtor  tells  us,  that  (he  pafled  for  a  Female,  notwithftanding  her  Tei- 
ticles,  till  the  Age  of  thirteen,  at  which  Time,  as  fhe  was  knecd- 
ing  0}  Doughy  a  Penis  burft  forth  all  at  once,  and  convinced  the  Patient 
that  die  mutt  change  her  Petticoats  for  Breeches.  He  informs  us,  that 
this  Penis  in  an  Erection  was  about  four  Inches  long ,  and  its  Situation 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  Penis  of  a  Man  :  And  that  it  had  a  Gians 
and  Preputium  fattened  to  the  Prcenum  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Men, 
but  that  the  Gians  was  imperforated  :  the  Dodlor  feems  to  be  in  a  Hu¬ 
mour  to  have  helped  Nature  as  to  this  Error,  by  making  a  Perforation; 
for  he  tells  us,  that  there  was  only  a  thin  Membrane  in  the  Way,  which 
might  have  been  eafily  got  thro’  :  For  want  of  this  little  Attiftance, 
however,  he  tells  us,  that  the  Semen  could  never  make  its  Way  out  ot 
the  Penis ,  but  was  difeharged  thro’  the  Pudendum  Muliebre  in  a 
refluent  Manner. 

Such  is  the  Account  given  by  Dr.  Alletiy  of  an  Hermaphrodite  then 
publickly  to  be  feen  in  London.  We  mutt  acknowledge  it  to  be  pundtual 
and  particular  enough,  but  we  would  be  glad  to  enquire  how  the  Doc¬ 
tor  got  all  his  Information  before  we  pay  too  full  a  Credit  to  it.  As  to 
the  Error  that  he  taxes  Nature  with,  we  are  almoft  ready  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  him  on  that  very  Head,  and  to  doubt  Nature’s  having  any 
Hand  in  it  j  we  are  very  certain  that  Women,  formed  as  perfectly  fuch  as 
any  Women  in  the  World,  have  made  themfelves  as  much  Men  as 
this  Subject  of  the  Doctor’s  was,  by  a  continued  practice  of  perverting 
her  Intentions :  Frequent  Titillation  will  in  many  Subjects  make  the 
Clitoris  grow  longer  than  it  would  naturally  have  done,  and  what  did 
Dr.  Allen  fee  but  a  Woman  with  a  long  Clitoris t 

In  his  Defcription  of  the  Parts,  which  is  indeed  nice  and  accurate 
to  a  Miracle,  we  find  him  deferibing  a  perfedt  Female,  and  are  very 
well  certified  by  his  own  Account,  that  the  Perfon  was  as  ’evident  a  Girl 
when  he  faw  her,  as  fhe  was  at  fix  Years  old,  before  the  Appearance  of 
either  Penis  or  LeJticleSy  as  he  calls  them.  We  fhould  be  glad  to  know 
however  in  what  Manner  the  Dodtor  became  informed  of  certain  Parti¬ 
culars  of  it,  fuch  as  the  Situation  of  the  Uterus  and  its  Neck.  We 
are  apt  to  believe,  with  him,  that  they  were  as  in  other  Females, 
but  how  he  got  Sight  of  Parts  fo  impofiible  to  be  feen,  is  a  Sort 
of  Obfcurity  that  wants  clearing  up.  As  to  the  Penist  we  have  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  no  other  than  a  long  Clitorisy  the  Dodlor’s  own  Deicnp- 
tion  of  it  proves  as  much  ;  but  how  he  could  be  aflured  of  what  he  calls 
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Scrota  and  T eftes,  being  truly  fucb,  we  again  are  at  a  Lofs  to  account ;  that 
he  had  not  an  Opportunity  of  differing  them  is  pretty  certain,  becaufe 
the  Subject  was  at  that  Time  alive,  and  continued  to  be  fo  many  Years 
afterward,  when  fhe  was  feen  in  Holland  by  Hiemerbroeky  who  gives 
a  very  different  Account  of  her.  For  our  own  Part,  we  are  apt  to  be. 
lieve  that  the  Labia  Pudendi ,  a  little  fwelled,  paffed  upon  this  difcern- 
ing  Gentleman  for  Scrota  and  defies. 

The  Doctor  then  it  feems  had  no  Opportunity  of  knowing,  with  any 
Degree  of  Certainty,  fome  of  the  Things  he  tells  us  of,  nor  of  knowing 
fome  of  the  others  at  all.  Pie  defcribes  the  whole  Pudendum  Muliebre 
as  perfect,  but  without  a  Clitoris'.  It  is  vaflly  to  his  Difhonour  to  have 
feen  a  Body  of  fuch  Dimenfions  hanging  out  of  it  and  furnifhed  with  its 
Gians,  &c.  and  imperforated,  without  finding  that  it  was  a  Clitoris  ; 
what  he  calls  a  Frcenum  was  undoubtedly  the  Extremities  of  the  Nym- 
fhcey  and  nothing  more  ;  and  as  to  the  refl,  his  own  Defcription  and 
every  Circumflance  prove  it  to  be  a  very  Clitoris ,  altered  from  the 
common  Form  in  nothing  but  that  it  was  longer  than  ufual. 

The  DoCtor  delivers  his  Hiflory  of  the  Woman  as  punctually  and 
particularly  as  the  Structure  of  the  Parts,  but  perhaps  it  would  not  have 
been  improper  if  the  Society  had  enquired  on  what  Foundation  :  The 
Anfwer  would  have  been,  that  he  had  it  from  the  Man  who  fhewed 
her  to  People  for  Money :  A  Man  who  could  not  know  any  thing  of 
the  Circumftances  he  related,  and  whofe  Bufinefs  it  was  to  tell  as  ftrange 
a  Story  as  he  could.  The  Truth  of  the  Affair,  in  all  probability,  was> 
that  the  Girl  had  gradually  encreafed  the  Length  of  the  Clitoris  by  la- 
fcivious  Practices ;  or  that  it  had  by  Degrees  grown  to  this  Size  ofitfelf ; 
one  of  thefe  was  unqueftionably  the  Truth,  but  neither  of  thefe  would 
have  madefo  miraculous  a  Story,  or  given  the  People  fhe  was  (hewn  to 
fo  great  an  Opinion  of  her  being  a  Miracle  of  both  Sexes.  The  Diver- 
fion  of  PVreJlling  was  excellently  pitched  upon  for  the  Means  of  bringing 
down  the  Pejles ;  it  not  only  gives  us  an  Idea  of  violent  Motion,  but  is 
of  the  mafculine  Turn,  and  gives  a  Prefage  of  what  was  to  be  the  Sex  of 
the  Perfon.  The  fudden  Appearance  of  the  Penis  is  another  Circum¬ 
flance  finely  fuited  to  make  the  Rabble  flare,  but  we  think  the  believ¬ 
ing  it  does  not  do  much  Honour  to  the  DoCtor,  or  to  the  Society  to 
whom  he  repeated  it.  Upon  the  Whole,  the  Account  of  the  Parts  is 
evidently  that  of  thofe  of  a  Woman,  but  given  by  one  who  did  not 
underhand  them  5  and  the  Hiflory  of  the  Woman  is  taken  upon  Credit 
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from  a  Man  whofe  Bufmefs  was  to  lye,  and  whom  we  would  be  apt  to 
imagine  no  Doctor  in  the  World  but  Dr.  Allen  could  have  believed. 

He  adds  to  this,  that  at  fixteen  her  Menfes  began  to  flow,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  fo  regularly  for  two  Years,  but  that  they  then  flopped,  and 
fhe  then  began  to  have  a  Beard,  and  Hair  on  her  Breaft  and  other 
Parts  of  her  Body  like  a  Man  ;  that  the  Thorax  became  broad,  and  the 
Breads  fmall,  and  in  Abort  all  her  other  Parts  became  perfed  mafeuline, 
her  Voice  not  excepted,  which  now  was  loud  and  hoarfe.  This  founds 
very  marvellous,  and  one  would  think  might  have  warranted  the  Perfon 
who  {hewed  the  Subjed,  to  fay  not  only  that  the  had  fome  of  the  Parts 
of  a  Man,  but  that  {he  was  abfolutely  changed  from  a  Woman  to  a  Man  ; 
This  however  is  about  as  true  as  the  reft.  We  meet  with  an  Account  of 
the  {ame  Hermaphrodite  from  Diemerbroek ,  as  before  obferved,  fome 
Years  after  this,  but  {he  was  then  as  much  a  Woman  as  ever,  and  we  find 
by  that  Author,  who  is  a  fomewhat  more  accurate  one  than  Dr.  Allen, 
that  her  Menfes  flowed  at  that  Time,  and  that  {he  had  below  the  Clito¬ 
ris,  for  fo  he  calk  Dr.  Allen's  Penis ,  the  Meatus  Urainius  and  Vagina 
properly  fituated  and  natural.  Diemerbroek  was  as  much  in  a  Humour 
to  prove  even  the  Emifiion  of  a  feminal  Matter  from  thefe  enlarged  Cli¬ 
toris's  of  Women  as  any  body  could  be,  but  he  was  an  Anatomift  and 
an  Author  of  Credit,  he  would  not  deferibe  any  Thing  but  what  he  faw 
nor  call  any  Thing  by  any  other  than  its  real  Name. 

We  have  feen  in  London  feveral  Subjeds  called  Hermaphrodites  fince 
the  Titac  of  Dr.  Allen,  and  they  have  all  been  found  to  be  what  this 
was,  Women  whofe  Clitoris  was  longer  than  ordinary,  and  nothing 
more,  except  that  in  fome  of  them,  this  Membrane,  which  in  Dr.  Allen  s 
Subjed  covered  only  a  Part  of  the  Orifice  of  the  Vagina ,  has  covered 
nearly  the  Whole  :  Female  Children  are  often  born  with  this  Mem¬ 
brane  covering  more  or  lefs  of  that  Part,  and  every  Midwife  at  this 
Time  knows  that  it  is  of  no  Confequence  and  that  no  more  is  neceflary 
to  make  all  right  than  to  cut  it  down  with  a  Pair  of  Sciflars. 

The  Dodor  tells  us,  that  this  Hermaphrodite,  as  he  calls  her,  had 
the  Paflions  of  both  Sexes ;  it  is  a  thing  he  could  only  be  informed  of  on 
Hearfay,  and  is  fo  natural  a  Circumftance,  that  nobody,  who  ever  {hewed 
an  Hermaphrodite,  ever  miffed  it :  Thofe  who  have  been  fhewn  un¬ 
der  the  Name  of  fuch  lately  have  been  all  taught  to  tell  us  that 
they  had  more  Paffion  for  Women  than  for  the  other  Sex ;  as  to  Dr. 
Allens  we  have  an  unlucky  Proof  in  his  own  Account  of  her  having  the 
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Pa  (lions  of  a  W oman  ;  for  he  tells  us  of  her  falling  violently  in  love  with 
a  Man  at  Sight,  geting  into  Hyfteric  Fits  about  it,  and  being  cured  by  a 
Gaibanum  Plaifter  and  the  like  Remedies  ;  but  we  have  an  Inftance 
yet  ftronger  of  her  conceiving  an  equal  Paffion  for  the  fame.  A  Love 
Fit  that  took  her  afterwards  in  Flanders  we  find  required  another  Sort 
ot  a  Remedy.  The  Confequence  was  the  fpoiling  her,  in  a  great  Mea- 
lure  for  an  Hermaphrodite,  fhe  was  helped  to  a  fine  Girl  by  it,  whom 
as  the  Sequel  od  the  Hiflory  informs  us  great  Pains  were  taken  to  make 
into  an  Heramphrodite  too,  and  probably  would  have  fucceeded,  had 
not  the  little  Lady  died  before  fhe  was  perfect  enough  for  fhewing. 

The  World  may  fee  by  this  famous  Paper  and  our  Obfervations  on  it, 
the  real  Ufe  of  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  Authors  of  them, 
however  little  they  are  able  to  conclude  rightly  from  Fadts,  frequently 
relate  Fadts,  if  not  faithfully,  at  leaft  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that,  allow¬ 
ing  for  their  Prejudice,  we  may  judge  very  properly  from  them  : 
They  often  mix  Matter  of  mere  Hearfay  indeed  with  Obfervation,  but 
a  judicious  Reader  will  always  be  able  to  feparate  thefe,  and  when  he 
finds  in  the  plain  Fadts,  Things  that  perfedtly  make  againfl  the  Syftem 
the  Author  inferts  them  to  advance,  he  may  pretty  fairly  conclude  that 
they  are  given  in  very  Simplicity  ;  and  are  Truths  that  he  may  depend 
upon.  However  falfe  Conclufions  Dr.  Allen  may  have  drawn  from  the 
Fadts  he  lays  down  in  this  Paper,  the  Fadts  themfelves  ferve  our  Turn 
to  prove  the  contrary  to  what  he  intended  to  make  out  by  them.  They 
perfedtly  convince  us  that  what  he  means  to  defcribe  as  an  Hermaphro¬ 
dite  was  not  an  Hermaphrodite,  but  a  meer  Woman  ;  and  as  fome  other 
Authors,  who  faw  this  Perfon  before  her  unlucky  Difafler,  have  alfo 
defcribed  her  as  an  Hermaphrodite,  we  are  taught  by  them  to  form 
a  better  Idea  of  the  Judgment  and  Candour  of  thefe  Writers  than 
we  could  otherwife  have  done  ;  as  well  as  to  judge  with  more  probabi¬ 
lity  of  the  Accounts  of  all  the  other  Hermaphrodites  in  the  World.  Thus 
it  is  always  in  regard  to  the  Works  of  great  Authors  ;  they  ferve  to 
explain  one  another. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  People  not  bor?i  to  be  drowned. 

IT  has  long  been  an  eflablifhed  Syftem,  that  People  in  whofe Hearts  the 
Foramen  Ovale  remains  open,  mud  die  Tome  other  Death,  not  by 
drowning.  Syflems,  however,  are  never  of  fo  much  Weight  as  when  e(la- 
blifhed  upon  Fa<ds,  and  (lengthened  by  fubfequent  Proofs  of  the  fame 
Kind.  Th zRoyal Society  of  London  never  find  any  thing  neceflary,  but  they 
find  Means  to  do  it.  We  meet  with  feveral  Inflances  of  People  living 
a  long  Time  under  Water ;  among  the  other  Miracles  handed  down 
to  Pollerity  in  their  Publications,  one  of  them  fo  late  as  in  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty-fourth  Number,  communicated  by  Dr.  Green.  We 
are  to  do  the  Doctor  the  Juflice,  however,  to  acknowledge,  that,  he 
only  relates  what  he  heard  on  the  Subjedt,  and  gives  you  his  Authors 
that  you  may  judge  for  yourfelves,  how  much  Dependance  is  to  be 
laid  on  them.  We  are  informed  in  this  Paper,  that  a  Girl  unluckily  fal¬ 
ling  into  the  Water  at  a  Mill-Head,  was  drawn  under  the  main  Wheel, 
where  (lopping  the  Motion  of  the  Wheel,  (he  lay  fattened  by  the  Leg 
beneath  it,  and  flat  upon  her  Face  under  four  Feet  and  a  half  Water,  a 
quarter  of  an  Hour,  without  receiving  any  Hurt  by  it ;  and  that  when 
the  Miller  had  looked  about  all  that  Time  in  vain,,  to  find  what  (lopped 
his  Wheel,  (he  informed  him  of  the  Gaufe  by  crying  out  luftily,  pray  help 
me  out  !  for  God’s  Sake  help  me  out  if  you  can  !  The  Fellow  wearetold 
no  fooner  found  her  Situation,  than  he  found  Means  to  get  her  out ;  and 
we  are  aflured  (he  was  very  briflc  after  the  Accident She  died,  indeed, 
fome  Days  afterwards  of  the  Hurts  (he  had  received,  during  her  lying  un¬ 
der  the  Water  ;  but  it  is  clear  enough  that  Drowning  had  no  Share  in. 
her  Death. 

The  fame  Story  fometimes  makes  a  very  different  Figure  as  it  gets  into* 
different  Hands  :  There  are  not  wantingPeople  who  a(fert,that  the  GirlVv 
who  is  the  Subject  of  this  Hiftory,  did  not  lie  under  Water  quite  a  Mi¬ 
nute,  and  that  (he  did  not  cry  out  for  Help  till  her  Head  was  above  the  Sur¬ 
face,  her  Leg  being  at  that  Time  held  fad  by  the  Wheel :  But  this  would 
be  taking  all  the  Miracle  out  of  the  Story,  and  rendering  it  not  worthy  the 
Attention  of  fo  wonder-loving  a  Body  as  the  Account  is  addreifed  to. 
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As  to  the  Author  of  the  Relation,  we  have  no  Right  to  charge  him 
with  any  Aflertion  about  k  :  He  gives  us  the  Story  from  the  Miller, 
and  figned  by  the  Miller  ancl  his  Family  ;  he  is  not  the  Author,  indeed, 
but  the  Tranfmitter  only  of  the  Account,  a  Circumfiance,  that  it  would 
be  well  to  attend  to,  in  Regard  to  many  of  the  Papers  in  this  wonderful 
Collection  :  But  if  the  Doctor  himfelf  had  aflerted  it,  where  had  been 
the  Reafon  to  fufpedt  the  punctual  Veracity  of  the  Relation,  when  we 
have  in  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-feventh  Number  of  the  fame 
Tranfadtions,  an  Account  of  a  Woman  that  lay  fix  Days  buried  in  Snow, 
without  receiving  any  Harm  by  it;  and  another  in  the  hundred  and 
eighty-third  Number,  of  a  Man  who  happening  to  flip  thro’  the  Ice 
which  was  over  a  Canal,  was  found  two  or  three  Days  after  ftanding 
upright  upon  his  Feet  at  the  Bottom,  and  taken  out  without  having 
received  any  Harm,  after  he  had  been  there  all  that  Time  very  peace¬ 
ably  amufing  himfelf  with  liflening  to  the  Bells  of  the  next  Town, 

In  fhort,  we  would  advife  the  prefent  Members  of  this  renowned  So¬ 
ciety  never  to  be  afraid  of  repeating  ftrange  Stories,  for  that  it  will  not 
be  eafy  for  them  to  exceed  in  Strangenefs  thofe  that  ftand  upon  Record 
in  the  Tranfadtions,  and  that  as  to  the  Reception  of  them  in  the  Read¬ 
ing,  the  Courfe  of  the  Meetings  for  thefe  many  lateYears  has  abundantly 
proved,  that  the  higheft  Tindture  of  Improbability  is  the  fureft  of  all 
Recommendation  to  them. 
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PART  VI. 


BOOK  II. 


Of  BIR  DS,  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  which 
are  delivered  in  the  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  ProduElion  of  Geefe  out  of  Shell-Fifh. 

IGnorance  is  the  great  Parent  of  Miracles;  the  World  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  wonder,  that  they  find  more  of  them  in  the  Publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London ,  than  in  any  Works  of  equal  Quan¬ 
tity  :  We  could  pardon,  however,  Errors  of  Opinion  in  thefe  Authors ; 
what  we  are  mod  provoked  at,  is  the  frequent  Aflertions  we  meet 
with  there,  of  Things  that  are  impofiible  ;  Hifiories  of  Fads  that  can¬ 
not  have  happened,  and  Accounts  of  Things  that  never  did,  or  can  ex- 

ift,  delivered  by  People  who  pretend  to  have  feen  and  examined 
them. 

It  is  with  this  View,  that  we  (hall  be  more  than  ordinarily  feverc 
on  Mr.  Beaumont ,  who  defcribes  growing  Entrochi  of  a  Foot  long; 
and  we  cannot  but  be  of  Opinion,  that  the  Author  of  the  Account  now 
under  Confideration,deferves  alfo  the  utmofi:  Cenfure  and  Contempt,  from 
every  body  who  knows  any  thing  of  natural  Hilfory,  or  who  wifiies  to 
know  any  thing  ofit. 

The  weftern  Kies  of  Scotland ,  and  fome  other  Parts  of  the  Britifh 
Dominions,  are  abundantly  ftored,  at  certain  Times  of  the  Year,  with 
a  Bird  of  the  Goofe  Kind,  commonly  known  in  thofe  Places  by  the 
Name  of  the  Brent- Goofe  or  Barnacle.  Thefe  Birds  rarely  breed  with 
us,  however,  but  feek  for  their  fitting  Seafon,  Iflands,  that  are  Ids 
frequented  than  the  Places  where  we  find  them  fo  common.  The  fee- 
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ing  the  Birds  fo  frequent,  and  yet  never  finding  any  of  their  Nefls, 
induced  ignorant  People  to  believe  that  they  never  had  any  ;  that  they 
v/ere  not  bred  like  other  Birds,  but  in  fome  different  Manner. 

About  the  Shores  of  the  very  Places  where  thefe  Birds  are  moft  fre¬ 
quent,  there  are  found  alfo  in  vaft  Abundance,  a  Species  of  Shell-Fifh, 
peculiar  for  certain  filamentous  Subftances,  frequently  feen  hanging 
out  at  it.  The  ignorant  Fifhermen,  who  found  thefe  Shells  in  abundance 
affixed  to  rotten  Wood  and  dead  Trees,  that  were  floating  in  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  or  lodged  by  it  on  the  Shore,  foon  found  the  Way  to  confound  the 
filamentous  Subftances  which  hung  out  of  them  with  Feathers,  and 
perfuaded  themfelves,  that  the  Geefe,  whofe  Origin  they  could  before  by 
no  Means  make  out,  were  bred  from  them,  inftead  of  being  hatched  like 
other  Birds  from  Eggs. 

So  ft  range  a  Fadt  could  not  long  be  a  Secret  ;  the  whole  Kingdom 
was  acquainted  with  it,  and  as  Miracles  always  acquire  more  Strangenef^ 
in  the  Telling,  the  Trees  floating  in  the  Water  were  foon  converted  into 
Trees  growing  on  the  Shore,  and  the  Shells  affixed  to  them  were  faid  to  be 
their  Fruit.  Thus  arole  the  firft  fabulous  Hiftory  of  the  Barnacle,  which 
was,  that  a  peculiar  Tree  growing  in  thofe  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  pro¬ 
duced  Fruit,  which,  if  they  fell  on  the  Land  perifhed  ;  but  if  they  fell 
into  the  Sea,  which  Providence  feemed  to  have  meant,  by  making  the 
Trees  always  grow  on  the  Shore;  then  they  by  Degrees  opened,  and 
let  out  every  one  a  young  callow  Bird,  which  by  Degrees  getting  Fea¬ 
thers,  grew  to  be  a  Brent  Goole :  Others,  however,  quarrelled  with  the 
Account  of  the  Fruit’s  falling  from  the  Tree  whole, declaring  that  it  always, 
opened  while  on  the  Tree, and  the  young  one  dropped  out;  The  little  Goole, 
if  it  fell  into  the  Water,  was  fa fe  ;  but  if  on  the  Land,  it  had  fel- 
dom  Strength  enough  to  waddle  to  the  Water,  but  perifhed  foon  af¬ 
ter  its  Birth  from  the  Fruit. 

Numerous  Accounts  were  given  of  this,  attefted  by  People  willing 
to  give  their  Oaths  that  they  had  feen  it,  and  the  wife  World  long  be¬ 
lieved  it,  and  received  the  little  Difference  as  to  Circumftances,  as  a. 
Proof  that  the  Fadt  itfelf  was  indilputable. 

People,  who  after  this  vifited  the  Places,  and  found  no  fuch  Tree 
growing  there,  but  were  informed  of  the  vulgar  Syftem  received  there,, 
as  to  the  Origin  of  the  Birds,  proud  of  an  Opportunity  of  rectifying  the 
Errors  of  their  Cotemporaries  and  Rivals  in  Fame,  declared  the  utter 
Falfity  of  thefe  Geefe  being  produced  in  the  Fruits  of  Trees;  and  af- 
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ferted,  that  they  were  the  Produce  of  certain  Sea  Shells,  which  grew 
not  upon  growing  Trees,  but  upon  old  Planks  or  decayed  Wood  of  any 
Kind.  The  proved  Falfity  of  the  firfl:  Miracle  about  thefe  Birds  led 
People  to  fufpedt  that  there  was  not  much  more  Dependence  to  be 
placed  on  the  other  :  The  Truth  was  clearing  up  apace,  nay,  People 
went  fo  far  as  to  call  them  Fools  who  had  believed  any  thing  but  that 
they  bred  elfewhere,  and  only  came  to  feed  where  they  were  feen 
with  us,  when  the  grand  Champion  of  Errors,  the  Royal  Society ,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Difpute. 

Sir  Robert  Moray ,  a  favourite  Member  of  that  Body,  made  a  Jour¬ 
ney  on  purpofe  to  enquire  into  the  real  Origin  of  thefe  Birds:  He  brought 
up  an  Account  with  him  that  fettled  the  World  in  an  Opinion  that  they 
were  really  the  Product  of  a  Shell-Fifh,  and  that  thefe  little  Philofo- 
p'hers,  who  had  attempted  to  argue  for  their  being  hatched  out  of  Eggs, 
had  impofed  upon  their  Ignorance.  This  noble  Knight  tells  us  in  his 
Account,  which  is  printed  in  the  hundred  and  thirty-feventh  Number 
of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  that  every  thing  he  relates  he  was 
an  Eye-witnefs  to.  That  he  found  on  the  Shores  of  this  Ifland  a  dead 
Fir-tree  without  its  Boughs,  whofe  Length  and  Diameter  he  gives  us 
with  the  fame  Accuracy  that  Mr.  Baker  does  that  of  a  Pill- Box.  The 
Trunk  of  this  Tree  had  been  covered  all  over  with  the  Shells  which 
breed  thefe  Geefe,  he  tells  us,  but  at  the  Time  when  he  faw  it,  the 
greater  Part  was  decayed,  and  only  its  underfide  furnifhed  fome  ;  many 
of  thefe  he  opened,  and,  to  repeat  his  own  Words,  he  fowid  in  every 
one  that  he  opened ,  a  perfedl  Sea  Fowl :  The  Billy  he  tells  us,  was  like 
that  of  aGoofe ,  the  Heady  Neck ,  Breajly  Wings ,  Fail  and  Feet  like 
thofe  of  other  Water  Fowl ;  the  Feathers ,  he  adds,  were  every  where  per - 
feilly  formed ,  and  of  a  blackif  Colour ,  as  were  alfo  the  Feet. 

The  World  at  this  Time  did  not  know  the  Character  of  the  Royal  Soci¬ 
ety  fo  well  as  it  does  at  prefent :  People  believed  the  Members  of  it  to  be 
a  Set  of  fenfible  honed:  Men  :  And  what  could  happen  in  Confequence  of 
fuch  an  Account  from  fuch.a  Body,  but  a  general  Belief  that  this  was  a 
Fadt,  and  that  the  Geefe  were  in  reality  thus  bred.  But  what  were  they 
to  think  of  the  Credit  of  this  Author,  and  of  the  Society  who  countenan¬ 
ced  him,  when  they  found  a  Man  of  very  different  Credit,  Dr.  Fancred 
Robinfon ,  afterwards  alluring  them  on  better  Teftimony,  that  the  Brent 
Geefe  were  bred  like  other  Geefe  from  Eggs  fat  on  by  the  Females,  and 
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that  this  Shell,  pretended  to  contain  them,  had  really  nothing  in  is  but 
a  Fifh,  as  Oifters,  Cockles,  and  all  other  Shells? 

As  to  the  Certainty  of  the  Bird  being  hatched  like  other  Geefe,  we 
have  not  only  out  Reafon  to  inform  us  that  it  muft  be  fo,  but  we 
have  Accounts  of  Dutch  Sailors,  who  have  found  immenfe  Numbers  of 
their  Nefts  with  the  Females  fitting  on  the  Eggs,  and  the  Young  of 
fomewhat  forwarder  Broods  running  about  them,  and  fince  that,  they 
have  been  known  to  breed  even  with  us. 

As  to  the  Shells,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Knight  never 
faw  any  one  of  all  the  Things  he  deferibes  in  them  ;  no  Bill  no  Feet, 
no  Head  nor  Tail  of  a  Goofe,  nor  any  real  Feathers,  but  only  a  peculiar 
Animal  deftined  to  live  and  die  in  them,  as  all  other  Shell  Fifh  doj  and 
fixed  by  a  peculiar  membranous  Neck,  to  the  Wood  it  adheres  to,  by 
which  the  wife  Sir  Robert  fuppofed  that  it  took  in  the  Nourifh- 
ment. 

It  is  a  very  peculiar  Species  of  Shell  Fifh  ;  its  Shell  is  not  compofed 
of  two  Pieces  or  Valves  as  is  the  ufual  Cafe,  but  of  five,  two  of  thefe 
are  larger  than  the  reft  ;  to  thefe  are  affixed  two  fmall  ones,  and  finally 
the  fifth  Piece  is  long,  flender  and  crooked,  running  down  lengthways, 
and  covering  the  Joinings  of  the  other  Pieces  on  that  Part.  The  Shape 
of  the  Whole  is  triangular  and  flatted,  its  Colour  a  blueifh  white,  fome- 
times  with  a  Caft  of  reddifh.  By  this  Defcription  we  may  fee  how  very 
accurate  Sir  Robert  Moray  was,  who  tells  us  the  Shell-fifh  is  like  a  Muf- 
cle.  It  is  fixed  to  the  Wood  by  the  hollow  cylindrick  Body  before-men¬ 
tioned,  which  it  can  extend  or  fhorten  at  Pleafure  ;  this  much  refembles^ 
a  fmall  Gut,  and  is  ufually  full  of  a  glarious  Liquor  j  it  is  compofed 
of  two  Membranes,  an  external  one  hard  and  brown,  an  internal  one 
foft  and  of  an  Orange  Colour.  The  larger  Portions  of  the  Shell  open 
and  (hut  in  the  Manner  of  the  Bivalves,  the  others  by  being  moveable 
by  means  of  their  membranous  Attachments  give  way  to  the  Opening 
of  thefe  more  eafily,  and  in  any  Direction,  and  to  the  Motions  of  the. 
Body  of  the  Fifh.  The  Clufters  of  Filaments,  which  are  what  the  wife 
Knight  took  for  Feathers,  are  a  Part  of  the  Body  of  the  Fifh,.  they, 
are  placed  in  a  Range  on  each  Side,  fourteen  in  Number,  and  each  divi¬ 
ded  into  two.  They  are  a  Kind  of  Arms  that  Nature  has  alloted  it  for 
the  catching  its  Prey,  and  are  therefore  placed  fo  as  to  furround  the 
Mouth  of  the  Animal,  which  is  fituated  between  them,  and  confe- 
quently  eafily  receives  what  they  thruft  toward  it.. 
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Thus  much  might  ferve  for  the  explaining  the  Matter  of  Sir  Robert 
Moray's  Barnacle,  but  as  we  are  upon  the  Subject;  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  look  into  the  Accounts  of  the  fame  Kind  which  we  find  in  others, 
and  to  fet  right  the  Whole. 

Honeft  John  Gerard ,  in  writing  a  Hidory  of  Plants,  could  not  deny 
himfelf  the  Pleafure  of  giving  the  Hidory  of  the  GoofeTree ,  as  it  may 
very  well  be  called,  if  we  refer  to  the  Authors  who  have  written  on  it. 
He  clofes  his  Book  in  a  very  pompous  Manner,  with  the  Defcription  of 
it,  and,  like  Mr.  Arderon  on  the  Difpodtion  of  the  Strata,  praifes  and  ho¬ 
nours  God's  Name  for  it  :  What  Honour  ought  a  rational  Creature  to 
have  for  Authors  who  have  dared  to  addrefs  his  and  their  Creator  with 
falfe  Praife,  on  a  Subjed  that  does  not  exid,  and  that  would  but  have 
preverted  the  Order  of  Nature  if  it  had  ! 

Gerard ,  after  an  ample  Preface,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  the  fubfe- 
quent  Relation  contains  nothing  but  the  naked  and  bare  Truth,  gives 
fird  the  Hidory  of  the  Tree  that  bears  the  Geefe,  and  afterwards  an 
Account  of  another  Sort  of  Shell,  which  he  tells  us  produces  the  fame 
Sort  of  Bird.  He  very  gravely  affures  us,  that  he  fhall  beware  of  falfe 
Accounts,  but  that  what  his  Eyes  have  Jeen  and  his  Hands  have  touched \ 
that  and  that  only  he  Jloall  declare.  He  tells  us,  that  in  the  Pile  of  Foul- 
derSy  an  Idand  on  the  Coad  of  Lancafhire ,  he  faw  thefe  Shells  and  the 
Birds  in  them  in  their  different  States,  foine  very  young,  others  ready  to 
come  out,  and  others  hanging  by  the  B  '1,  as  well  as  fome  full  grown, 
which  he  alfo  defcribes  ;  to  this  he  adds,  that  if  any  doubt  the  Truth 
of  any  Part  of  the  Story,  let  them  repair  to  him,  and  he  will  fatisfy 
them  farther,  by  the  Tedimony  of  good  Witnedes.  It  is  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  Point  in  Matters  of  Law  now,  that  any  Thing  may  be  proved 
by  Evidence,  whether  true  or.  falfe  but  we  are  to  do  the  due  Honour 
to  Gerard  by  reminding  the  World,  that  this  is  no  new  Difcovery,  but 
was  known  in  the  Days  of  that  Author. 

After  this  Hidory  of  the  Barnacle  of  Sir  Robert  Moray ,  Gerard  goes 
on  to  give  us  an  Account  of  another  Kind  alfo  of  his  own  Knowledge, 
nay  of  his  own  particular  Difcovery.  This  he  found,  he  tells  us,  be¬ 
tween  Dover  and  Romney ,  and  he  defcribes  it  as  a  long  crimfon  Pipe 
like  a  Bladder  full  of  Juice,  and  having  at  its  End  a  Shell  Fifh  like  a 
fmall  Mufcle  but  whiter.  He  tells  us,  that  he  gathered  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  thefe,  and  on  opening  them,  found  that,  they  were  all  Goofe 
Shells  j  and  difcovered  the  young  Birds  in  them,  as  he  tells  the  Story 
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himfeif,  in  all  their  States  and  Degrees  of  Maturity  ;  in  fome  he  fays  there 
was  only  a  ihapelefs  Mafs  of  Flefh,  in  others  the  fame  Mafs  grown  into 
the  Form  of  a  Bird,  but  naked  j  in  others  more  mature,  the  Bird  co¬ 
vered  with  Feathers,  and  ready  to  fall  out  of  the  Shells. 

We  are  very  ready  to  allow,  that  honeft  Mr.  Gerard  law  Geefe  in 
thefe  Shells,  as  much  as  his  Friend  Sir  Robert  did  in  the  others:  They 
*re  another  Species  of  the  fame  Genus  of  Shells,  differing  only  in 
the  Largenefs  of  the  Neck  or  Tube  by  which  they  are  fixed  to  the 
Wood,  the  Number  of  Pieces  the  Shell  is  compofed  of  is  the  fame  in 
all,  and  the  Structure  of  the  Fifli  with  its  Filaments  the  fame. 

The  Authors  who  have  written  on  Shells,  have  defcribed  three  Kinds 
ox  the  Concha  Anatifercz  but  this  has  efcaped  their  Obfervation,  tho’  we 
can  do  Gerard  the  Juftice  to  fay  that  he  is  honed  in  the  Defcription  of  it, 
as  we  have  found  it  on  our  own  Coafts.  Its  Neck  or  Tube  is  as  thick 

as  a  Man's  Thumb,  very  clear  and  tranfparent,  and  full  of  a  reddifh 

Fluid. 
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Of  the  Place  to  which  Birds  of  Pajfage  retire . 

^  "|  ^  H  E  Obfervation  that  certain  Kinds  of  Birds  appear  among  us 
JL  regularly  at  certain  Seafons,  and  at  other  leave  us  again  as  regu- 
xaily,  has  occafioned  many  Gueffes  in  the  Naturalifls  as  to  the  Place  to 
which  they  retire.  One  of  the  firft  Opinions  was,  that  when  they  flew 
from  us  they  went  to  other  Kingdoms,  where  the  Temperature  of  the 
Air  was  iuch,  as  it  had  been,  but  was  at  that  Timeceafing  to  be,  in  the 
Places  whence  they  departed ;  and  where  the  Food,  which  was  becom¬ 
ing  fcarce  in  thofe  Places,  would  be  found  in  fufficient  plenty.  This 
however  was  foon  bantered  out  of  the  World,  and  Philofophers  ftarted  a 
Variety  of  other  Opinions ;  fome,  that  they  really  did  not  leave  us  at 
all,  but  only  hid  themfelves  in  Holes  of  the  Earth,  in  hollow  Trees, 
or  under  Water,  and  there  went  quietly  to  fleep,  till  the  proper  Seafon 
for  them  waked  them  again  ;  others  declared  for  their  abfolute  leaving 
not  only  the  Kingdoms  from  which  they  difappeared,  but  even  the  whole 
Globe  of  the  Earth,  and  that  they  retired  to  the  Moon.  The  Philo- 
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fophical  Tranfaftions  however,  furnilh  a  new  Syftem  ;  we  owe  this  to 
the  never  enough  to  be  celebrated  Dr.  Mather  $  it  Rands  in  the  three 
hundred  and  thirty-ninth  Number  of  thofe  egregious  Works.  This 
Author,  out  of  Humour  with  all  ^he  Worlds  we  are  acquainted  with 
as  Places  of  Reception  for  thefe  winged  Itinerants,  has  found  out  anew 
one  for  them,  declaring  it  as  his  particular  Opinion,  that  there  is  an  un- 
difcovered  Satellite  accompanying:  this  Earth  at  no  great  Diftance,  to 
which  they  all  retire  at  their  Rated  Times,  and  in  which  they  remain 
till  the  Seafon  of  their  vifiting  us  again. 

We  would  earneftly  recommend  it  to  the  prefent  Members  of  the 
Royal  Society  to  give  us  fome  farther  Account  of  this  invifible  World, 


l 


PART 


PART  VI.  BOOK  III. 

Of  ICHTHYOLOGICAL  DISSERTA- 

•  " 

t  1  • 

TIONS  on  general  Subjects,  contained  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 


*  -  -  m  '  -  1  •  *  *1  i.  .  i  .  • 

CHAP.  I. 

Obfervations  on  the  internal  Parts  of  Fijhes, 

H  E  Anatomy  of  Fifties  is  a  Subjed  of  the  greateft:  Curiofity, 
JL  and  one  that  has  been  the  lead  looked  into  of  any  in  the  whole 
Animal  World.  But  it  is  treated  in  the  Paper  of  Dr.  PreJIon’s ,  which 
falls  under  our  Confederation  in  this  Place,  too  much  in  the  focietarian 
Way.  This  ftands  in  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  Number  of  the 
Tranfadions,  and  as  it  has  neither  been  contradided,  animadverted 
upon,  nor  added  to,  in  the  long  Period  of  Time  that  has  paired  fince 
its  Publication,  it  is  natural  enough  to  conclude,  that  it  is  what  is 
known,  and  all  that  is  known  to  the  Society  at  this  Time. 

The  Dodor  is,  after  the  Manner  of  Tranfadion  Writers,  fomewhat 
toopofitive  j  his  principal  Affertions  are,  that,  i.  Fijh  have  no  Lungs  or 
Refpiration .  2.  That  the  Heart  has  but  one  Ventricle.  3.  That  their 

Intejlines  make  many  Windings.  4.  That  the  Liver  and  Spleen  are Jitua - 
ted  as  in  other  Animals .  5.  That  they  have  Kidneys ,  Bladder ,  &c. 

And,  6.  That  they  have  an  Air  Bladder ,  ferving  to  make  them  more  or 
lefs  heavy ,  as  they  comprefs  or  dilate  it. 

This,  if  we  except  his  Account  of  Fifties  dying  when  out  of  Water 
becaufe  the  Nitre  of  the  Air  and  the  Nitre  of  the  Water  are  different  in 
their  Subtilty  and  Purity,  and  fome  other  Afiertions  of  a  like  Kind,  is  the 
Subftance  of  a  long  Paper  on  fo  interefting  and  curious  a  Subjed  as  this: 
it  is  our  Bufinefs  to  corred  its  Errors,  and  fupply  its  Defeds. 


As 
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As  to  his  firft  Aflertion,  it  is  not  true  of  all  Fillies ;  for  the  Ceta¬ 
ceous  Kind  have  all  Lungs  and  Refpiration.  His  fecond  is  of  the  fame 
Kind,  and  requires  to  be  underftood  with  the  fame  Limitation  j  for 
all  the  cetaceous  Fifhes  have  two  Venticles  in  the  Heart,  as  other  Ani¬ 
mals  that  refpire  have:  To  this  Article  may  alfo  be  added,  that  the 
Situation  of  the  Heart  in  all  Fifhes,  is  in  the  Bread  pretty  high,  in  thofe 
that  have  Gills  but  at  very  fmall  Didance  under  them ;  and  that  it  is 
contained  ufually  in  an  extremely  thin  Membrane  or  Pericardium  ;  and 
tho’  but  fmall,  in  proportion  to  the  Bulk  of  the  Animal,  yet  it  is  fitu- 
ated  in  a  large  Cavity.  Its  Figure  alfo  is  very  different  in  different 
Fifhes  j  in  the  far  greater  Number  it  is  quadrilateral  or  fquare,  and  in 
fome,  as  in  the  Bream  Kind,  it  is  of  a  femicircular  Figure,  and  fome- 
what  flatted.  Its  Pofition  alfo  is  fingular,  being  tranfverfe,  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  the  Head,  not  longitudinal.  Its  Parietes  are  always  thick  and 
ftrong,  and  as  in  all  Fifli  that  have  Gills,  it  has  only  one  Cavity  or  Ven- 
ticle  ;  it  has  alfo  only  one  Auricle,  but  this  is  very  large,  and  is  placed 
on  the  upper  Part  of  the  leftSide.  At  the  Infertion  of  this,  there  arc 
two  Valves,  one  above,  one  below  it  *,  and  in  its  lower  Part,  it  fur- 
rounds  the  Receptacle  of  the  Veins,  which  has  alfo  at  its  Infertion  into 
the  Auricle  two  little  Valves  like  Eyelids.  The  Aorta  adheres  to  the 
Bafe  of  the  Heart}  it  is  in  this  Part  very  fmall,  and  has  two  Sigmoide 
Valves  in  it ;  but  at  a  little  farther  Diflance  it  fwells  into  a  Sort  of  Belly, 
and  is  white  on  the  Outfide,  and  has  a  Number  of  flefhy  Columns  within 
it.  From  this  Place,  the  Aorta  grows  fmaller  again,  forming  a  kind 
of  Cone,  and  afterwards  running  to  the  Branchia  5  it  fir  ft  fends  one 
Branch  to  each  of  the  Semicircles,  or  to  each  diftindt  Branchia  on  either 
Side.  Each  Branch  is  foon  after  divided  into  four,  and  thefe  running 
along  the  Bafe  of  every  Leaf,  are  fubdivided  into  as  many  Ra- 
muli,  as  there  are  Laminulae  on  the  Branchia  }  and  finally,  they  entirely 
difappear  at  their  Extremities. 

On  the  Rim  of  every  one  of  thefe  Laminulae,  there  is  a- Vein,  which 
empties  itfelf  into  a  general  Trunk,  running  along  every  bony  Semi¬ 
circle  }  and  in  fine,  each  of  thefe  Veins,  going  from  its  Semicircle,  joins  the 
reft  }  and  together  they  form  a  common  Trunk,  which  is  confiderably 
large,  and  runs  along  the  Spine,  performing  the  Office  of  Aorta  DeJ - 
cendem ,  diftributing  the  Blood  to  every  Part  of  the  Body  of  the  Fifti. 
The  Vein  of  the  firft  Semicircle  of  the  Branchiae,  is  firft  carried  into 
the  Head,  carrying  Blood  to  the  Brain,  and  to  the  Organs  of  Senfation  } 
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and  then  defcending  again,  it  joins  with  the  Vein  of  the  next  below  it, 
for  the  forming  the  Trunk.  As  to  the  Inteftines  of  Fifb,  the  Doctor’s 
Affertion,  that  they  make  a  great  many  Windings,  is  of  the  Number  of 
thofe  which  Men  make  who  are  very  little  Maflers  of  their  Subject. 
No  fingle  Charader  can  be  given  of  the  Inteftines  of  Fifties,  they  dif¬ 
fer  extremely  in  the  different  Kinds  of  Fifh,  in  regard  to  their  propor¬ 
tional  Length,  Figure  and  Difpofition. 

In  many  Genera  the  Inteftine  is  one  flrait  Canal,  running  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  Stomach  to  the  Anus.  It  is  thus  in  the  Conger  or  Sea 
Eel,  in  the  Lamprey,  in  the  Needle-Fifh,  in  the  Sudis,  and  in  the 
Cobitis.  In  many  others  it  is  once  turned  towards  the  upper  Parts,  and 
lias  no  other  Circumvolutions  :  It  is  thus  in  the  Bream,  the  Grayling, 
the  Smelt,  the  Salmon,  the  Pike,  the  Pearch,  and  a  great  many  other 
Fillies. 

In  others  it  is  varioully  convoluted,  or  has,  as  the  Dodor  exprelfes  it, 
many  Windings,  as  in  Quadrupeds :  It  is  thus  in  the  Dolphin,  the 
Sword-Fifh,  the  Mullet,  and  fome  others:  It  was  fomewhat  unlucky, 
however, that  the  Dodor  Ihould  take  his  up  general  Character  at  random, 
from  fome  one  of  thefe,  when  the  far  greater  Number  of  Fifh  differ 
effentially  from  them  in  the  moft  remarkable  Manner,  in  the  Con- 
ftrudion  of  the  very  Part  he  is  endeavouring  to  afcertain  the  Figure  and 
Difpofition  of. 

The  Inteftine  in  Fifties  differs  not  lefs  in  the  various  Kinds  in  Length, 
than  in  its  Difpofition  ;  in  fome  it  is  not  fo  long  as  the  Body,  as  in  the 
Lamprey,  and  Stittleback  ;  this  is  a  pretty  fingular  Circumftance,  and 
therefore  the  very  ingenious  Mr.  Arderon  has  taken  care,  not  to  point 
it  out,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  latter,  publi  filed  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadions.  In  others,  it  is  of  about  the  Length  of  the  Body,  as  in 
the  Bream,  Roach,  and  others  of  that  Kind  >  and  finally,  it  is  in  others 
much  longer  than  the  Body,  as  in  the  Dolphin,  Mullet,  and  others, 
that  have  it  difpoLd  in  many  Folds  and  Windings. 

The  Liver  of  Fifties  alfo  defer ves  a  very  different  Account,  from  a 
Man  who  writes  upon  the  internal  Parts  of  them,  from  that  given  by  the . 
Dodor.  It  is  ulually  very  large  in  Proportion  to  the  Body,  and  in 
general  is  fituated  in  the  left  Side  of  the  Abdomen  ;  but  this  Rule  is  not 
univerfal;  and  it  differs  in  the  feveral  Genera  alfo  extremely  in  Figure  and 
Proportion  :  In  fome  it  is  fingle  and  undivided,  as  in  the  Lamprey,  the 
Grayling,  the  Salmon,  the  Pike,  the  Sun-Fifh,  and  in  all  the  flat 

Fifh. 
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Fifti.  In  others,  it  is  divided  into  two  Lobes ,  as  in  Pearch,  in  Sharks, 
in  Eels,  in  mod  of  the  cartilaginous  Fifties,  and  in  the  Dolphins :  In 
others,  finally,  it  is  divided  into  three  Lobes,  as  in  the  Bream,  and  all 
the  Fifti  of  that  Kind,  in  the  Rays,  in  the  Tunny,  the  Monk-Fifh,  the 
Stittleback,  and  many  others.  In  fome,  it  is  nearly  of  the  whole 
Length  of  the  Abdomen,  as  in  the  Bream  Kind,  the  Stittleback,  and 
many  others:  In  others,  it  is  much  fhorter  than  this,  as  in  the  Pearch, 
the  Shad,  the  Salmon,  the  Pike,  and  in  general,  in  the  greater  Part  of 
Fifties. 

The  Liver  in  all  Fifti  has  a  Gall  Bladder  annexed  to  it ;  but  this 
is  connected  and  fituated  very  differently  in  the  different  Kinds.  In 
fome,  it  isimmerfed  in  the  very  Subfiance  of  the  Liver;  this  is  the  Cafe 
in  all  the  cartilaginous  Kinds  :  In  others  it  is  placed  under  the  Liver,  as 
in  Pearch,  Pike,  Breams,  and  indeed  in  the  greatefi  Part  of  the  Fifti 
Kind  ;  in  others,  finally,  it  is  only  connected  to  the  Liver  by  a  long 
Neck,  as  in  the  Conger  and  Eel  Kind. 

As  to  the  Spleen,  it  is  fubject  to  much  lefs  Variation  than  the  Liver  ; 
it  is  ufually  fituated  in  the  left  Part  of  the  Abdomen,  near  the  Stomach. 
Its  Figure  is  ufually  triangular,  fometimes  fimply  oblong  ;  its  Colour 
always  darker  than  that  of  the  Liver. 

As  to  Kidneys,  they  are  extremely  different,  in  the  different  Genera 
of  Fifties,  in  their  Figure,  Situation,  and  Proportion,  and  even  in 
Number.  They  are  two  diftindt  ones,  in  all  the  cetaceous,  and  in 
all  the  cartilaginous  Kinds  of  Fifties ;  and  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
concreted  together,  and  form  but  one  Body  an  the  fpinofe  Fifties  of  almoft 
all  Kinds. 

As  to  their  Shape,  they  are  in  fome  oblong,  and  extended  almoft: 
the  whole  Length  of  the  Abdomen,  as  in  moft  of  the  fpinofe  Kinds : 
In  others,  they  are  fhorter,  and  of  a  Figure  approaching  to  roundifh, 

as  in  the  Cetaceous  Kinds.  As  to  their  Situation,  they  are  in 

fome  extended  all  along  the  Spine,  as  in  the  Spinofe  Fifties:  In 

others,  they  are  lodged  in  the  lower  Part  of  the  Abdomen,  as  in 

Whales;  and  in  Size  they  are  as  various ;  they  are  proportion  ably  very 
fmall  in  the  Cetaceous  Fifties,  and  very  large  in  the  Spinofe. 

The  urinary  Bladder  is  always  placed  in  the  lower  Part  of  the  Abdo¬ 
men,  and  ufually  lies  upon  the  Redtum :  There  are  in  general  two 
Ureters,  by  which  the  Urine  is  carried  into  it  from  the  Kidneys.  The 

Q _ 2  Urethra 
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Urethra  is  very  evident  in  the  cetaceous  Fillies ;  in  the  frnaller  Fifties 

it  is  not  fo  obvious. 

Finally,  in  Regard  to  the  Air  Bladder,  tW  the  Dodor  feems  to  deal 
with  that  as  with  the  red ;  that  is,  becaufe  he  had  found  it  in  one 
Filh,  to  give  it  to  all  the  Fillies  in  the  World  j  we  are  to  obferve, 
that  it  is  far  from  general  in  this  Tribe  of  Animals  j  there  are  many 
that  have  it  not  at  all,  and  in  thofe  that  have,  it  differs  extremely  in 
the  different  Kinds,  in  Figure  and  Situation.  It  is  eafily  diflinguifhed, 
however,  from  all  the  other  internal  Parts  of  Fifhes,  by  its  being  inflated 
with  Air.  There  is  no  Air  Bladder  in  any  of  the  cetaceous  Kinds,  nor 
in  any  of  the  Flat-Fifli  or  Pleurenedse,  nor  in  any  of  the  cartilagi¬ 
nous  Fifhes,  excepting  only  the  Sturgeon.  All  the  fpinofe  Fifhes 
have  it,  but  they  have  it  very  different  in  Figure  :  In  fome  it  is  fimple, 
of  an  oblong  Figure,  and  pointed  at  each  End,  as  in  the  Grayling;  in 
others  it  is  more  oblong,  and  more  obtufe  at  each  End,  as  in  the  Smelt  and 
Salmon  ;  in  others  it  is  oblong  and  obtufe  in  its  lower  Part  ;  but  in  its 
tipper,  divided  into  two  Parts,  as  in  the  Lucioperca  or  Pike- Pearch:  In 
others,  it  is  tranfverfly  divided  into  two  Lobes ,  as  in  the  Bream  Kind, 
and  many  others  j  and  in  fome  it  is  divided  longitudinally  into  two 
Parts,  as  in  the  Sturgeon.  As  to  its  Situation,  it  in  many  lies  along 
the  Abdomen,  from  the  Diaphragm  to  the  Anus,  as  in  the  Brearrg 
Smelt,  Grayling,  Pike,  Pearch,  and  the  like  j  in  others,  it  is  fituated 
in  the  upper  Part  of  the  Abdomen,  and  feparated  from  the  lower  Part 
by  a  Membrane. 

As  to  its  Connections,  it  .is  in  fome  Fifh  entirely  loofe  and  free,  only 
adheiing  to^  the  Stomach  by  the  pneumatick  DuCt,  as  in  the  Bream 
Kind ;  in  others  it  is  longitudinally  affixed  to  the  Back- Bone  as  in 
Pearch,  Salmon,  &c . 

When  the  Doftor  had  mentioned  the  Air  Bladder  of  Fifhes,  tho*  in 
ever  fo  flight  and  fuperficial  a  Manner,  he  fhould  not  have  omitted  the 
Mention  of  the  pneumatick  DuCt,  without  which  it  could  be  of  no 
Service  to  the  Creatures. 

All  Fifti  that  have  an  Air- Bladder,  have  alfo  this  Dud,  reaching  from 
the  Bladder  to  the  Stomach,  and  entering  either  its  Orifice  or  fome 
other  Part  of  it.  This  differs  in  its  Situation  alfo,  in  Regard  to  the 
Air  Bladder  itfelf.  In  the  fimple  Bladders,  it  ufually  arifes  from  their 
upper  Extremity,  and  in  this  Cafe,  it  always  enters  the  Orifice  of  the 
Stomach  :  It  is  thus  fituated  in  the  Grayling,  &c.  but  in  fome  Fifti  it 

takes 
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takes  its  Origin  from  the  middle  of  the  Bladder,  tho’ofthe  fimple  Kind, 
and  terminates  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Stomach  as  in  the  Shad. 

In  thofe  Air  Bladders  which  are  double,  it  arifes  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  lower  Lobe,  and  enters  the  Stomach  juft  by  the  Diaphragm;, 
this  is  the  Cafe  in  the  Chub,  and  in  all  of  the  Cyprinus  Kind. 

The  Ufe  of  this  pneumatick  Dudft,  is  to  convey  Air  into  the  Bladder, 
in  fuch  Quantity  and  Proportion,  as  is  neceftary  to  the  feveral  Occafi- 

onsof  the  Fifti.  .  ,  .  r 

In  the  whole  internal  Structure  of  Fifties,  however,  there  is  nothing  lev 

very  fingular,  as  certain  Parts,  which  this  Author  has  totally  over¬ 
looked,  but  which  are  generally  called  the  Appendices  of  the  Pylorus. 
Thefe *  are  a  Kind  of  Inteflinula  Caca ,  or  little  blind  Guts,  and  are 
placed  about  the  Pylorus,  and  the  Beginning  of  the  inteftinal  Canal  ; 
thev  are  a  Kind  of  hollow  Tubes,  with  no  Paffage  out  of  them  and 
feem  to  affift  in  the  Concocft ion  of  the  Food.  They  are  found  in  almoft 
all  Fifties,  but  they  differ  extremely  in  Number,  Figure,  and  Size. 

The  F*ifh  that  have  none  of  them  are  the  Cetaceous;  many  of  the 
Cartilaginous :  The  Pike,  the  Lamprey,  the  Needle-Fifh,  and  fome 
others  alfo  want  them.  The  Ammodites,  or  Sand-Eel,  has  only  one  ; 
many  of  the  flat  Fifti  have  two ;  the  Pearch  has  fix  or  feven  large 
ones  ;  theCotti  or  Ligyri  have  eight,  ten,  or  twelve;  in  the  Herring 
or  Anchovy  they  are  feventeen  or  eighteen  in  Number ;  otner  Fifti 
have  twenty,  thirty,  or  fixty,  as  the  Salmon,  eighty,  as  the  Clupea  ; 
and  others  have  a  hundred  or  more,  as  the  Sturgeon,  Sword-Fifh,  Shark, 

and  the  like.  .  , 

In  Regard  to  their  Figure,  they  are  in  fome  long  and  narrow,  as  in 

the  Salmon  ;  in  others,  they  are  thick  and  fhort,  as  in  the  Grayling, 

and  fome  of  the  Flat- Fifti.  In  fome  they  are  equal  in  Thicknefs  to 

thelnteftines,  as  in  the  Mullet,  &c.  but  in  the  generality  of  Fifti,  they 

are  much  fmaller.  Thefe  fingular  Appendages  to  the  Inteftines,  are 

not  peculiar  to  the  Fifh  Kind;  they  are  found  alfo  in  fome  Infers. 

We  {hall  conclude  with  fome  Obfervations  on  the  Stomach  of  Fifties, 

and  on  the  Dolor’s  Account  of  it  :  He  fays  it  is  membranous,  and 

that  Nature  has  contrived  it  fo,  becaufe  it  is  neceftary  that  the  Fifti 

(hould  be  able  to  contraft  it  forcibly  at  Pleafure.  It  is  a  Reafon  that 

may  fatisfy  a  Societarian,  but  we  are  apt  to  believe,  Nature,  who  is  a 

little  wifer  than  the  Royal  Society ,  would  not  have  fatisfied  herfelf  quite 

fa  eafily  >  but  on  the  contrary,  ifftie  had  intended  the  Strudlure  an 
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Matter  of  the  Stomach,  for  afilfting  in  the  contracting,  {he  would  not 
have  made  it  membranous.  Let  us  look  a  little  farther,  and  fee  what 
is  the  Ufe  of  this  contracting  Power  in  the  Scomach  of  Fifties  j  why 
it  is  that  it  may  be  able  to  break  the  Food  to  Pieces  j  which  Food,  he 
tells  us,  is  fometimes  Earth.  We  fhould  imagine,  that  granting  the 
Doctor’s  AiTertion,  that  Fifh  do  fometimes  feed  upon  Earth,  it  is  the 
lad:  thing  in  the  World  that  would  require  great  Force  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach  to  break  it  to  Pieces.  But  where  is  it  that  that  this  Author  has 
picked  up  his  Intelligence,  about  Fifh  feeding  on  Earth  ?  unlefs  he  has 
it  from  the  Societarian  Account  of  Whales  feeding  on  Bole  Armonick, 
truly  we  cannot  guefs.  That  many  Fifh  pickup  their  Foodfiom  among  the 
Mud,  is  certain,  and  as  they  have  no  Fingers  to  pick  every  little  adven¬ 
titious  Particle  off,  it  is  poftible  they  may  fometimes  fwallow  a  Piece 
of  Earth  with  the  reft  ;  but  furely,  to  infer  from  a  little  Dirt  thus  fwal- 
lowed,  and  afterwards  found  in  the  Stomach  of  a  Fifh,  that  it  is  its 
natural  Food,  can  be  parallelled  by  nothing  but  the  Syftem  of  that 
worthy  Member  of  the  fame  Society,  who  finding  a  young  Frog  once 
under  a  Piece  of  dry  Cow  Dung,  took  great  Pains  to  prove,  that  all  the 
Amphibious  Tribe  were  produced  from  the  Excrements  of  Quadru¬ 
peds. 

The  Stomach  is  not, however, of  the  fame  Kind  in  all  Fifh,  as  this  Gentle¬ 
man  would  infers  Nature  has  indeed  taken  care  to  fit  it  for  its  feveral  Pur- 
pofes  5  but  it  is  a  Sort  of  Care  very  different  from  any  thing  that  fo  truly 
a  Societarian  Head  as  Dr.  Frejlons  could  have  an  Idea  of.  She 
has  made  it  extremely  different  in  Size  and  Structure,  in  the  feveral 
Genera  of  Fifh.  Its  Situation  is  indeed  much  the  fame  in  all,  its  uni- 
verfal  Pofition  being  in  a  longitudinal  Direction,  but  its  Thicknefs,  in¬ 
ternal  Roughnefs,  and  Power  of  Contraction,  are  extremely  different 
in  the  feveral  Kinds.  It  is  not  indeed  univerlally  fingle,  for  the  Stroma- 
teus  or  Fiatola  has  two. 

It  is  fingular,  that  the  Stomach  in  living  Fifh  is  cold  to  the  Touch, 
and  yet  it  ferves  for  the  Digeftion  of  very  hard  Bodies,  not  only  of  fmall 
Fifties  and  Earth,  as  Dr.  Prejlon  remarks,  but  of  cruftaceous  InfeCts, 
and  even  many  Kinds  of  teftaceous  Animals.  The  flat  Fifh  of  feveral 
Kinds,  as  well  as  many  others  fwallowing  the  fmuller  Bivalve  Shell- 
Fifh  whole,  in  great  Quantities,  and  perfeCUy  digefting  them  in  a  very 
lliort  Time.  It  appears  from  this,  that  Heat  is  not  quite  fo  neceffary 
to  the  ConcoCtion  of  Food,  as  is  generally  fuppofed  ;  but  that  Nature 

'  does 
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does  much  more  in  it,  by  furnifhing  a  proper  Juice  to  the  Stomach,  and 
by  giving  the  Means  of  a  continual  Attrition,  than  by  that  generally  fup- 
pofed  principal  Agent, 

That  a  very  different  Power  of  Concodtion  fhould  be  given  to  diffe¬ 
rent  Fifh,  is  evidently  neceffary,  from  the  very  different  Foods  it  was 
deffined  to  be  exerted  on  j  could  the  wife  Author  of  Nature  give  the 
fame  Proportion  of  Force  to  the  Stomach  of  the  Bleak,  that  was  def- 
tined  to  feed  only  on  Worms  and  Flies  ;  and  to  that  of  the  Soal,  whofe 
common  Nutriment  was  to  be  ShelhFifh ;  to  the  Chub,  whofe  Food 
was  to  be  at  the  utmoft  a  Beetle  or  Grafhopper  j  and  to  the  rapacious 
Pike,  who,  when  fmall  Filb,  Frogs,  &c.  are  not  in  his  Way,  will 
feize  on  little  Fowl  and  Water-Rats,  for  both  thefe  Kind  of  Foods 
have  been  found  in  his  Stomach.  There  is  indeed  no  Part  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  Strudlure  of  Fifh,  in  which  fo  much  Variety  was  neceffary,  as 
in  the  Stomach,  nor  any  in  which  more  Variety  has  been  exerted 
by  the  Creator. 


CHAP.  II. 


Inconteftihle  of  a  ft  range  and  furpriftng  FaSly 

namely ,  that  Fifh  will  live  in  W ater . 


THE  Royal  Society  has  ever  been  fond  of  producing  Proofs  of  Things 
that  no  body  ever  doubted  as  to  fuch  as  the  World  has  wanted 
Certainty  in,  they  have  very  prudently  chofe  to  be  filent.  They  are 
a  prudent  Body,  and  as  they  do  not  love  Difputes,  in  which  it  is  poffible 
they  maybe  proved  to  be  in  the  Wrong,  they  ebufe  to  advance  nothing, 
till  they  are  very  fure  ail  the  World  will  agree  with  them  in  it.  Of 
this  Nature  is  the  Problem  before  us  :  The  often  commemorated,  but 
never  to  be  enough  commemorated,  Mr.  Ardercn  of  Norwich ,  in  the 
Year  1744,  took  it  upon  him  to  prove,  that  Fijh  will  live  in  Water . 
He  communicated  his  Plan  to  Mr.  Baker,  whofe  Approbation  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  go  on  in  his  Enquiries,  till  he  was  able  in  the  four 
hundred  and  feventy-eighth  Number  of  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions, 
to  affert  the  Fadt  boldly,  to  prove  it  upon  Experiment,  and  to  demand 
the  Thanks  of  the  Society  for  it. 


We 
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We  find  by  the  Dite  of  his  firft  Experiment,  and  by  that  of  the  Pa¬ 
per  which  contains  the  whole, that  this  amazing  Difcovery  was  begun  and 
compleated  in  the  Space  of  feventeen  Months.  Confciousof  the  ftridt  Ad¬ 
herence  of  the  Body  to  their  Motto  nulliusin  Verba ,  he  did  not  prefnme  to 
expedt  their  believing  fo  ftrange  a  Fadt,  on  his  barely  declaring  it :  He 
aflures  them  that  he  tryed  the  Experiment  firft  on  a  Dace,  and  after¬ 
wards  on  a  Ruffe,  and  on  both  with  Succefs.  He  informs  them,  that 
he  kept  thefe  feverally,  and  at  Diftances  of  Time,  in  Glafsjars;  and 
not  to  depart  from  the  Example  of  his  Friend  and  Patron,  who  care¬ 
fully  delivers  the  Depth  and  Diameter  of  the  Pill-Box  he  kept  a  Beetle 
in,  while  he  forgets  to  give  us  any  Account  of  its.  Nature  and  Structure  j 
he  tells  us,  that  the  Jar  in  which  he  kept  his  Dace,  held  near  a  Quart, 
and  that  that  in  which  he  kept  the  Ruff,  was  of  near  three  Times  that 
Capacity :  Whether  they  were  deep  or  fhallow,  whether  they  were 
of  green  Glafs  or  of  white,  or  whether  they  had  Feet  or  flood  upon  their 
Bale,  we  are  left  entirely  in  the  Dark. 

He  affures  us,  however,  that  he  kept  his  Dace  alive  in  Water,  from 
Sep! ember  till  May  and  that  he  verily  believes  he  might  have  kept  it 
much  longer,  had  it  not  been,  that  over  hurried  one  Day  with  Bufinefs, 
he  forgot  to  change  its  Water.  He  allures  us,,  however,  that  he  had 
taken  fo  much  Care  of  this  beautiful,  gentle,  filver-coloured  Animal, 
(luch  are  his  Epithets)  that  in  the  whole  Time  he  kept  it,  it  never  loft: 
a  fingle  Scale.  He  acknowledges  alfo,  that  it  was  fomewhat  flay  at 
firft,  but  he  tells  us,  that  gentle  Ufage,  and  a  little  Art,  foon  made  it 
tame.  Jt  is  fomewhat  unlucky,  that  he  has  not  condefcended  to  tell 
us  what  this  Art  was,  any  more  than  what  fort  of  Care  it  was  that  he 
preferved  its  Scales  by.  We  are  afraid  this  Gentleman,  who  ufed  to  be 
more  open  and  communicative  at  firft:,  is  now  learning  of  Mr.  Baker 
to  be  a  little  more  choice  of  his  Secrets. 

In  fine,  the  whole  Relation  confifts  in  this  j  that  the  Creature  lived 
eight  Months  in  Water,  and  then  died  by  hisNegledt. 

As  to  the  Rulf,  which  was  the  Objedl  of  his  fecond  Trial  j  he  tells 
us,  indeed,  that  it  was  mighty  referved  at  firft,  and  would  neither  eat 
nor  fufler  him  to  come  near  it,  but  that  at  length  it  became  more  tame 
than  the  other.  This  Fifh,  Mr.  Arderon  affures  the  Society,  he  kept 
leven  or  eight  Months,  in  all  which  Time,  whatever  happened  to  it 
before  or  after,  he  can  aver,  that  it  really  and  truly  lived  in  Water. 


The 
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The  Reader  will  think  we  banter  him,  in  giving  fuch  an  Account 
as  this,  of  a  Paper  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  ;  but  in  very  Sin¬ 
cerity,  there  is  no  more  in  it  nor;  does  there  appear  any  the  lead:  Hint, 
that  the  Author  ever  thought  of  proving  any  thing  elfe  by  it,  than  the 
very  Fad  we  mention  in  the  Title,  namely,  that  Dace  and  Ruffs  will 
live  in  Water;  from  whence  he  feems  to  infer,  that  all  other  Filh  alfo 
will. 

He  concludes  with  a  very  ftrong  and  pathetick  Addrefs  to  the  Englijh 
Virtuofi,  to  repeat  this  Experiment,  and  to  find  by  their  own  Experi¬ 
ence, how  certain  a  Fad  it  is  that  he  advances ;  and  he  takes  it  for  granted, 
that  if  this  can  ever  be  brought  into  Pradice,  it  will  leffen  their  Efleem 
for  thofe  Fifh  brought  from  China ,  which  Efteem  he  fufpeds  chiefly  to 
arife  from  their  coming  four  or  five  thoufand  Miles. 

It  may  fit) t  be  improper  to  anfwer  in  behalf  of  the  Englijh  Virtuof^ 
of  the  Number  of  whom  we  take  Pride  in  declaring  we  have  the  Honour 
to  be,  that  we  do  not  keep  thefe  Fifti  of  China  in  Water,  in  our  Hou- 
fes,  either  by  way  of  Proof  that  they  will  live  in  that  Element,  or 
becaufe  they  come  fo  many  Miles,  but  becaufe  they  are,  (as  he  fays 
of  that  little  Writer  Woodward's  Hypothefis)  very  pretty. 

The  Royal  Society  were  extremely  fatisfied  with  thefe  curious  and 
entertaining  Accounts,  and  returned  their  formal  Thanks  for  them  ; 
but  the  People  out  of  Doors  grumbled  fomething  about  Nonfenfe  and 
Impertinence,  when  they  read  them,  and  forefwore  buying  any  more  of 
their  Works. 

It  was  about  this  Time,  that  the  falfe  and  malicious  Report  was  fet 
on  foot,  that  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  were  written  by  an  Excife- 
man  of  Norwich  :  How  truly  this  Denotation  of  Employ  may  belong 
to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Arderon ,  his  Friend  Mr.  Baker  is  beft  able  to  tell ; 
but  the  Malice  and  Falfity  of  the  Affertion  is  evident,  from  looking 
over  the  Contents  of  this  very  Number  of  thofe  Works,  in  which  there 
are  five  Papers  communicated  by  Mr.  Baker ,  and  only  two  of  them  are 
written  by  Mr.  Arderon . 
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cies  of  FISHES,  preferved  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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A  Differtation  on  Stittlebach . 

^—gr^RUE  Philofophy  defpifes  nothing  for  being  common,  but 
can  difcover  Wonders  in  the  moft  trivial  Objects  in  the 
World :  We  are  not,  however,  for  extending  the  Force  of  this* 
Aflertionto  the  Societarian  Treatife  on  Stittlebacks  ;  we  pro¬ 
duce  it  as  an  Inflance,  that  it  is  poflible  to  write  as  idly  about  little 
Things  as  about  great  ones.  The  Accounts  of  Whales,  delivered  at 
Times  by  the  Authors  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  have  gone  a 
great  way  towards  eftablifhing  a  true  Charader  of  that  great  Body  among 
the  Ichthyologies  of  Europe ,  and  to  the  Honour  of  the  Author  of  this 
Paper,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  confidering  the  Smallnefs  of  his  Sub- 
he  has  made  no  fmall  Advances  toward  claiming  an  equal  Share  of 
Fame.  The  Hiftory,  Defcription,  and  other  trifling  Particulars,  that 
a  dreaming  Naturalifl  mi^ht  have  plagued  a  Society  of  fuch  Philofo- 
phers  with,  he  has  indeed  very  carefully  omitted  ;  but  if  Aldrovand 
were  alive  again,  and  wanted  to  make  up  a  Chapter  of  the  Miracula 
Pungitii ,  here  is  infinite  Store  of  Matter  to  have  alTifled  him  in  it. 

We  are  fenfible,  that  People  who  are  fond  of  the  Study  of  natural 
Subjeds,  exped  that  the  firft  Thing  they  are  informed  of,  fhould  be 
$he  Names  of  them,  according  to  fome  good  Author:  We  do  not  meet 
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with  this,  however,  either  at  the  Head,  or  in  any  other  Part  of  this 
curious  and  ufeful  Differtation.  The  Author  has  given  us,  indeed,  the 
Englijh  Names  of  the  Fifh  in  Abundance :  Weufually  call  it  the  Stittleback, 
a  Name  of  very  little  Meaning,  and  which  we  fuppofe  he  has  therefore 
omitted  ;  but  he  has  given  us  in  the  Place  of  it,  thofe  of  the  BanJiicJe , 
alias  Pricklebag ,  alias  Prickleback  ;  we  wonder  he  did  not  add,  alias 
Stickleback ,  alias  Sharp  ling,  alias  Skitspigg3  and  ahundred  and  fifty  Alias’s 
more,  which  he  might  have  picked  up  in  the  Compafs  of  a  few  Coun¬ 
ties.  As  to  any  better  Names,  we  are  to  remember,  that  the  Author 
of  the  Paper  is  Mr.  Arderon  of  Norwich ,  a  Gentleman,  whom  we 
believe  no  body  ever  fufpe&ed  of  underftanding  any  Language  but  his 
own,  or  of  having  read  the  Works  of  any  body  that  did.  We  are  forry  to 
give  fuch  an  Account  of  a  Man,  whofe  Name  appears  fomewhat  oftner 
in  the  prefent  TranfaCtions,  than  that  of  any  two  or  three  other  Peo¬ 
ple  put  together $  but  this  is  a  Work  in  which  Truth  will  out,  be  what 
will  the  Confequence. 

The  Paper  we  are  about  to  animadvert  upon,  is  one  of  the  late  Pro¬ 
ductions  of  that  Author.  It  comes  fubfequently  to  his  grand  Difcovery, 
that  Fifh  will  live  in  Water ;  a  FaCt  of  which  he  has  given  fo  many 
unqueftionable  Proofs  to  the  Royal  Society ,  It  is  publifhed  in  their 
four  hundred  and  eighty-fourth  Number.  The  Author  communicates 
to  the  World  in  it  what  he  thinks  worth  Notice ,  in  Relation  to  the  Sub¬ 
ject.  Among  the  amazing  Difcoveries  that  he  has  made  concerning  it, 
he  tells  us,  that  when  kept  in  a  Jar  of  Water,  it  is  more  afraid  of  a  Man, 
when  firft  put  there,  than  after  it  has  been  ufed  to  be  fed  from  his 
Hand  :  This  is  unqueftionally  a  moft  wonderful  Inftance  of  Sagacity, 
but  unluckily  it  comes  to  us  here  at  Second-hand  ;  the  fame  Author 
having  obferved  the  fame  of  Roach,  and  Dace,  and  Ruffs  before,  and 
indeed  of  the  other  Fifh,  which  for  the  Entertainment  of  his  Friends, 
and  the  Improvement  of  true  Philofophy,  he  had  kept  in  Jars. 

Not  to  omit  any  thing  material  on  his  SubjeCt,  he  tells  us,  that  he 
catched  the  Banflicle  he  kept  for  Obfervation  in  the  Month  of  April. 
This  to  be  fure  is  worth  Notice 3  he  fays  it  depofited  fome  Time  after 
its  Spawn  in  fome  Sand,  which  he  affures  us  he  always  puts,  (tho’  he 
does  not  feem  to  know  why)  into  the  Jars,  in  which  he  keeps  his  Fifh 
for  Obfervation. 

He  was  in  Hopes,  he  tells  us,  of  a  young  Brood  from  this  Spawn  ;  but 
that  he  was  difappointed  j  and  he  tells  us,  that  he  imputed  the  Spawn's 
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not  producing  young  Fifh  to  the  often  (baking  of  the  Water :  but  till 
we  are  better  informed,  as  to  the  Matter  of  the  Generation  of  Fifties, 
it  is  poflible  other  People  may  impute  it  to  a  very  different  Caufe.  He 
tells  us,  that  for  fome  Days  after  he  caught  this  Fifh,  it  would  eat  nothing; 
but  he  deftroys  this  Miracle  immediately,  by  telling  us,  that  this  was 
common  alfo  to  all  the  Fifh  he  had  kept.  Thefe  are  a  fort  of  Parti¬ 
culars ,  in  Regard  to  this  Fifh,  which  make  up  the  great  Part  of  this 
curious  Paper.  After  thefe  general  Obfervations,  he  proceeds  to 
the  moral  Chara&er  of  the  Fifh  5  he  tells  us,  that  it  is  bold , 
quarrelfome ,  audacious ,  induJlriousi  fugacious ,  unfociablei  ravenous 
to  a  monftrous  Degree ,  and  fond  of  Mifchief  From  this,  he 
proceeds  to  its  Locus  Natalis ,  not  that  he  ufes  any  fuch  hard 
Word  :  He  tells  us,  that  it  is  found  in  great  Numbers  in  almoft 
all  frefh  Waters ,  where  any  other  Fifh  will  live;  in  this,  however, 
there  feems  to  be  a  double  Error;  the  Author  appears  to  be  ignorant 
that  there  are  fuch  Creatures  as  Stittlebacks  in  the  Sea,  and  we  are  afraid 
that  if  he  had  not  miftaken  Minows,  and  young  Fifh  of  fifty  Kinds  for 
them,  he  would  not  have  fuppofed  them  quite  fo  univerfal  in  our  frefh 
Waters. 

From  this  the  Author  proceeds  to  inform  us  of  fome  remarkable  Things 
of  their  OEconomy  and  Diet ;  he  tells  us,  that  he  has  feen  them  when 
a  Board  or  a  great  Stone  have  been  in  their  Way,  leap  up  twelve  Inches 
perpendicular  out  of  the  Water  to  get  over  it ;  how  do  the  little  Con¬ 
jurers  know  that  there  is  any  Water  on  the  other  Side  of  thefe  Boards 
or  Stones  ?  if  there  fhould  not,  however,  be  any,  we  fuppofe  Mr  .Arderon 
will  tell  us,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  leap  back  again. 

From  this, he  proceeds  to  lay  before  us, the  Mifchief  they  are  continually 
doing,  which  he  fets  at  no  lefs,  than  the  robbing  the  Mafters  of  Fifh- 
Ponds  of  a  very  confiderable  Part  of  their  Profit,  by  eating  up  a  great 
Quantity  of  the  Spawn  and  of  the  young  Fifh  produced  from  it.  This  wife 
Author  feems  not  to  know  that  Nature  has  provided  for  all  this  Devafta- 
ti’on,  in  the  abundant  Offfpring  of  many  Animals,  and  in  none  fo  much 
as  in  the  Fifh  Kind,  or  that  in  all  breeding  Ponds,  in  fpite  of  thefe 
Deftroyers,  there  feldom  fail  as  many  of  the  young  Fry  to  grow  up, 
as  are  able  to  live  by  one  another. 

The  voracious  Quality  of  this  Fifh, is  indeed,  according  to  our  Author’s 
Account,  pretty  remarkable  :  He  allures  us,  that  the  fingle  Fifh  which 

he 
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he  kept  in  the  Jar,  eat  up,  in  his  Sight,  no  lefs  than  feventy-four  young 
Dace  in  five  Hours. 

The  only  Particle  of  the  natural  Hiftory  of  the  Subjed  that  this  Au¬ 
thor  gives  us,  is  the  telling  us,  that  it  has  feverai  offenfive  Weapons 
or  Spines  placed  upon  its  Back  and  Sides  :  But  he  unluckily,  like  a  true 
Societarian  Naturalid,  forgets  to  tell  us,  how  many  there  are  of  them. 

We  are  apt  to  believe  that  Authors  have  two  Motives  in  general  for 
writing,  Odentation,  and  the  Indrudion  of  the  People  who  read  their 
Works  ;  but  there  is  a  Secret  of  fome  Confequence,  which  Mr.  Arde- 
ron  fhould  be  informed  of ;  that  is,  that  unlefs  the  latter  of  thefe  Con¬ 
federations  be  provided  for,  the  former  will  be  apt  to  mifs  of  its  Aim. 
What  Indrudion,  we  would  afk,  can  the  World  receive  from  this  te¬ 
dious,  trifling,  and  erroneous  Paper  ?  what  Information,  even  in  the 
Hiftory  of  the  little  Creature  that  is  the  Subjed  of  it? 

We  have  two  different  Species  of  this  prickly  Fifh  in  our  Brooks  and 
other  Waters,  which  is  a  Fad  this  Author  feems  to  be  perfedly  ignorant  of, 
and  has  fo  managed  it  in  hisDefcription,  that  we  muft  be  ignorant  too, 
which  of  the  two  it  is  that  has  been  the  Subjed  of  his  curious  and  im¬ 
portant  Obfervations. 

As  we  have  obferved  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Chapter,  that  no  Sub¬ 
jed  is  too  common  for  the  Examination  of  true  Philofophy,  we  (hall  ven¬ 
ture,  trivial  as  this  Subjed  may  feem,  to  fpend  a  few  Lines  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  Author’s  Deficiency  on  it ;  that  if  any  body  may  have  had  tjie 
Curiofity  to  wifh  to  be  informed  of  the  Nature  and  Charaders  of  the 
Fifh,  that  all  this  Writing  has  been  about,  they  may  not  be  totally  dif- 
appointed. 

The  ichthyological  Writers  have  all  given  its  Hiflory  more  or  lefs 
perfedly,  and  confequently,  if  this  Writer  had  had  the  lead:  Acquain¬ 
tance  with  any  one  of  them,  he  mud  have  been  a  little  better  informed 
of  its  Hidory,  than  he  appears  to  be  by  his  Paper.  Ray  calls  it  Pifci - 
cuius  Aculeatus :  Gejher  defcribes  it  under  the  fame  Name  5  and  others 
have  called  it  Pungitius  and  Pungitiens ,  Spinacella  and  Spinachia. 
Thefeareall  Names  invented  to  exprefs  its  having  Indruments  to  prick 
and  wound  with  ;  but  this  is  common  to  it,  and  to  many  other  Fifh 
of  different  Genera.  The  later  Writers  have  called  it  GaJlerojleust  the 
Fifh  with  a  boney  Belly.  This  expreffes  a  Singularity,  that  didinguifhcs 
it  from  all  other  Fifh,  and  is  common  to  the  whole  Genus,  of  which 
there  are  three  Species. 
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The  generical  Characters  are,  that  its  Belly  is  almod  entirely 
covered  with  boney  Lamina  of  an  oblong  Figure,  that  its  Belly  Fins 
have  only  two  Rays  or  Nerves  to  each,  and  that  one  of  thefe  is  much 
larger  than  the  other,  and  is  prickly ;  to  which  is  to  be  added,  that  tine 
Membrane  covering  the  Gills,  has  three  Bones  in  it,  which  are  of  an 
oblong  Figure  and  flender. 

According  to  his  Character  of  the  Stittleback,  there  are  three  Species 
of  it ;  two  of  them  of  the  frefh  Water,  and  one  of  the  Sea. 

Ofthefrefh  Water  Kinds,  the  one  is  larger,  the  other  fmaller.  The 
larger  has  only  three  Prickles  on  its  Back,  and  the  fmaller  has  ten. 
The  Sea  Stittleback  is  much  larger  than  either,  it  grows  to  live  or  fix 
Inches  long,  and  has  fifteen  Spines  or  Prickles  on  its  Back. 

The  common  larger  Stittleback,  which  is  what  we  are  apt  to  fancy 
our  Author  means  by  his  Defcription,  has  a  very  large  Mouth,  with 
Rows  of  fine  Teeth  in  both  Jaws,  but  none  on  the  Tongue  or  Palate: 
Its  lower  Jaw  is  fomewhat  longer  than  the  upper,  and  its  whole  Head 
is  large  in  Proportion  to  the  Body.  Its  Nodrils  are  very  fmall,  its  Eves 
large,  and  the  Coverings  of  its  Gills  broad  and  firm.  Its  Line  a  lateralis 
or  Line  running  down  the  Sides,  is  nearer  the  Back  than  in  the  °-ene- 
rality  of  Fifhes,  and  runs  parallel  with  it  till  near  the  Tail,  where  it 
rifes  into  a  Sort  of  Prominence,  in  fome  Degree  refembling  a  Fin  ; 
fo  that  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Body,  fo  far,  appears  fomewhat  quadran¬ 
gular. 

Its  Bread;  is  armed  with  two  oblong  and  very  hard  Bones  which  co¬ 
ver  it,  joining  together  at  the  anterior  Part,  but  not  at  the  poderior  : 
Jud  above  this  bony  Armature  of  the  Bread,  there  is  a  very  large  Muf- 
cle,  covered  with  a  fmooth  Skin,  which  ferves  to  move  the  pedoral 
Fins.  The  Belly  is  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Bread,  covered  with 
another  double  and  oblong  Bone,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  Anus  5  and 
at  the  anterior  Part  of  this,  there  goes  off  on  each  Side  another  oblong 
fiat  Bone  ;  thefe  dand  at  right  Angles  with  the  former,  and  ferve  for 
drengthening  the  Sides  j  and  finally,  befide  all  thefe,  the  whole  Length, 
from  the  pecdoral  Fins  to  the  Tail,  is  armed  with  a  Covering  of  Bones, 
oblong  and  narrow,  placed  tranfverfly  to  the  Body  of  the  Filh  ;  thefe 
are  twenty-feven  in  Number,  the  larged  are  in  the  middle,  thofe  to¬ 
ward  the  Ends  2re  fmaller. 

Io  go  no  farther,  here  is  a  Stru&ure  in  one  of  the  meaned  of  all  the 
Fifh  Kind,  that  (hews  it  is  far  from  below  the  Regard  of  a  Philofopher. 
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CHAP.  II. 


An  Account  of  the  Mola  or  Sunfijh. 


1 4 


HE  Societarian  Writers  have  always  been  famous  for  their  De- 


1  fcriptions  and  Characters  of  Animals ;  they  have  feldom  let  any 
thing  that  appeared  ftrange  to  them  efcape  without  a  Dififertation,  and 
their  Difiertations  have  generally  left  their  Readers  about  as  wife,  in 
regard  to  the  Subjed,  as  they  were  before.  The  Sunfilh  is  a  Creature, 
the  Figures  of  which  have  fo  fingular  an  Appearance,  and  the  Defcrip- 
tions  of  which  have  been  in  general  fo  inaccurate,  that  it  were  much  to 
have  been  wifhed,  that  when  it  fell  in  the  Way  of  a  Philofopher,  it 
might  have  been  fomewhat  better  explained  to  the  World  :  The  Fi¬ 
gures  given  of  it  in  general,  give  People  an  Idea,  not  of  a  whole  Fifli, 
but  of  the  Head  of  a  large  one  cut  off  from  its  Body ;  and  moft  that  we 
have  from  its  Defcription  is,  that  it  is  as  thick  as  it  is  long.  We  owe 
the  Account  of  it,  that  is  the  Subjed  of  our  prefent  Obfervations,  to 
Mr.  Barlow  :  It  Hands  in  the  four  hundred  and  fifty- fixth  Number  oi 
the  Philofophical  Tran  factions. 

This  very  accurate  and  punctual  Author,  tells  us,  that  it  weighed  five 
hundred  Pounds,  and  that  it  was  taken  on  the  28th  Day  of  June,  in 
the  Year  1734.  He  mentions  another,  which  he  had  heard  of,  that 
was  larger,  and  tell  us  that  the  Tail  was  fcolloped,  and  the  Flefh  grifly 
and  hard.  This  is  all  that  regards  the  Defcription  of  the  Fifh,  and 
(hortas  it  is,  we  could  have  fpared  fome  of  it  :  We  Ihould  have  been 
full  as  much  intruded  in  the  Nature  of  the  Filh,  if  he  had,  infiead  of 
the  Day  of  the  Month  when  it  was  caught,  told  us  how  many 
Teeth  it  had,  or  endeavoured  by  a  Diffedion  to  have  found  out  whe¬ 
ther  we  are  to  believe  Salvian ,  when  he  tells  us  that  it  is  viviparous. 

Tho’  this  is  all  the  Hiltory  Mr.  Barlow  gives  us  of  the  Mola,  it  is 
not,  however,  all  that  he  fays  about  it:  He  tells,  that  its  Flefh,  on 
Boiling,  turned  to  a  Jelly,  which  he  found  anfwered  all  the  Purpofes 
of  Pafte.  A  Societarian  Author  makes  but  a  very  bad  Figure,  if  he 
is  not  able  to  quote. the  Ancients:  The  glutinous  Subftance,  to  which 
the  Flefh  of  this  Creature  boiled,  gave  Mr.  Barlow  a  happy  Opportu¬ 
nity  of  {hewing  the  Society  that  he  had  read  them,  and  the  World  that 
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he  knew  nothing  of  what  they  have  faid.  H  i  allures  the  Society,  that  the 
Defcription  which  Diofcorides  and  Pliny  give  of  the  Ichthyocolla  or  Glue 
Fifh,  prove,  that  it  was  not  the  Sun-Fifh  :  An  amazing  Difcoverv  1 
ti  e  Society  is  fond  of  fuch.  The  ealielt  of  all  Difcoveries  are  thofe  of 
Things,  that  every  body  knows  before  ;  and  the  fafeft  of  all  Subjects 
to  fpeak  pofitively  of,  are  thofe  which  all  the  World  are  agreed  about. 

After  mentioning  what  he  does  know,  in  regard  to  the  Meaning  of 
the  Ancients,  as  to  this  Subject,  the  Author  launches  out  into  what  he 
profelledly  does  not  know,  that  is,  whether  our  Ichthyocolla  or  Ifin- 
glafs-Fifh,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  their  Times;  of  this  he  profeffes  he 
is  ignorant  ;  it  is  an  Ignorance,  however,  we  are  to  inform  him,  that 
a  Naturalift  ought  to  be  fomewhat  afhamed  of;  and  that  any  Man  ought 
to  have  got  rid  of,  before  he  prefumed  to  write  on  the  Subject  to  a  Royal 
Society.  An  Ignorance  of  this  Kind  is  not  to  be  fet  right,  perhaps, 
by  reading  one  Author  alone  ;  but  by  examining  and  comparing  them 
all,  it  frequently  may.  In  this  Cafe  in  particular,  we  have  the  Plea- 
fure  to  allure  Mr.  Barlow,  that  it  might ;  and  would  wifh,  that  for  the 
future,  both  himfelf  and  the  other  Authors  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adtions,  would  find  it  neceffary  to  read  before  they  write  ;  to  underftand 
Things  before  they  deferibe  them. 

"1  i  e  Mola  oi  Sunfifh  has  been,  as  well  as  the  Gluefifh  or  Ichthyocolla, 
ddcribed  by  the  Ancients;  fo  that  if  Mr.  Barlow  had  known  as  much 
ot  thofe  Authors,  as  a  Man  ought  to  do,  who  prefumes  to  quote  them, 
he  would  have  been  able  to  inform  himfelf,  that  there  was  yet  more 
Proof  than  he  law  of  that  great  Difcovery  he  has  to  boaft  of,  namely, 
that  the  Ichthyocolla  of  thofe  Times,  is  not  the  Sunfifh  of  our  Days. 
Thefe  unlucky  People,  however,  tho’  they  knew  it  and  deferibed  it  with 
Sufficient  Accuracy,  they  have  neither  called  it  the  Sunfifh  nor  the  Mill- 
flonefiffi,  nor  the  Mola,  and  how  fhould  fuch  an  Author  as  Mr.  Barlow , 
have  any  Idea  that  they  meant  this  Creature  by  the  ftrange  heathenifh 
Name  of  Orthragorifcus?  Rondelettus  and  Gefner  borrow  this  Name 
from  Pliny ,  and  add  to  it,  five  Luna  Pifcis ,  the  Moonfifh  ;  Salvia* 
is  the  Author,  who  gave  it  the  Name  of  Mola  ;  and  from  him  Johnfon, 
Charleton,  Willoughby,  and  Ray ,  have  taken  it they  all  deferibe  the 
fifn  under  it,  but  ufually  with  an  Addition  of  Salvian’s  Name,  as  the 
Inv^n  or  of  it  ;  Mola  Salviani  is  the  Name  they  deferibe  it  under.  The 
voluminous  PLldrovand,  famous  for  reading  a  great  deal,  and  forgetting 
half  of  ity  has  called  it  Mola  Rsmdeleth ;  but  he  blunders  in  this  - 
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Rondelet  calls  it  by  its  antique  Name  Orthragorifcus;  many  have  fup- 
pofed  it  a  Fifh,  fui  Generis,  and  referable  to  no  other  Kind.  Its  Shape 
indeed  is  odd  enough,  but  thefe  Authors  Ihould  have  remembered,  that 
there  are  others  as  odd  in  their  Figure,  witnefs  the  triangular  and  qua¬ 
drangular  Fillies,  the  Orris  and  the  Hyftrix  Marinus,  or  Porcupine 
Fifh  j  and  upon  examining  them  more  ftriCtly,  they  would  have  found 
thefe  odd  Filh  all  agree,  not  only  in  their  differing  from  all  other  Fillies 
in  Shape,  but  in  all  their  other  Characters  j  they  are  hence  arranged  to¬ 
gether  by  Linnceus  and  Artedi,  and  make  a  conliderably  large  Genus , 
under  the  Name  of  Oftraceon  j  they  have  diftinguifhed  this  by  the  long 
Name  of  Oftraceon  Catheto-plateus  J'ubrotundus  inermis ,  afper,  pinnis 
peftoralibus  horizontalibus  foraminibus  quatuor  in  Capite ,  a  Name  that 
carries  a  fufficiently  diftinCt  Idea  of  the  Fifh  with  it,  but  of  which  fome- 
what  might  have  been  fpared. 

The  Characters  in  which  all  the  Fifh  of  this  Genus  agree  are  the  odd 
Shape  of  the  Body,  the  Hardnefs  of  the  Skin,  the  Smallnefs  of  the 
Mouth,  and  the  Want  of  Belly  Fins.  The  peculiar  Species,  which  is 
the  Subject  of  this  Differtation,  is  the  largeft  by  much  of  the  whole 
Genus .  The  Author  of  this  curious  Memoir  tells  us,  that  which  he  de- 
fcribes  was  of  fifty  Pounds  Weight,  many  Authors  allow  it  a  hundred, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Accounts  from  America ,  it  grows  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  Weight.  Its  Body  is  flatted  and  very  broad  :  its  Skin  is  very 
hard  and  rough,  and  is  without  Scales  ;  its  Back  is  blackifh  or  of  a  deep 
Olive,  approaching  to  Black ;  its  Belly  of  a  fine  filvery  White  j  its  Back 
and  its  Belly  both  terminate  in  a  Kind  of  Ridges  j  its  Head  is  flatted, 
and  not  prominent ;  its  Mouth  very  fmall,  its  Lips  moveable,  and  its 
Teeth  only  two  in  Number,  one  large,  and  one  fmall  in  each  Jaw.  There 
are  four  remarkable  and  large  Foramina  in  the  Head,  the  Eyes  very 
fmall,  the  peCfcoral  Fins  are  fmall  and  of  a  roundifh  Figure,  they  are 
placed  horizontally,  and  each  has  twelve  Ribs  or  Nerves  in  it.  The 
Apertures  of  the  Branchice  are  of  an  elliptick  Figure,  and  ftand  on  each 
Side  at  the  Root  of  the  peCtoral  Fins  j  there  is  a  Angle  Fin  at  the  Back, 
and  another  oppofite  to  it  at  the  Anus.  The  Tail  is  of  a  femicircular 
Figure,  and  furrounds  the  whole  hinder  Extremity  of  the  Body. 

When  difleCted,  the  Liver  is  found  undivided,  the  Gall  Bladder  re¬ 
markably  large,  the  Kidneys  large,  and  the  Ureters  and  Urinary  Blad¬ 
der  in  Proportion ;  the  Inteftines  thick  and  full  of  Contortions.  We 
could  have  wilhed  Mr.  Barlow  had  faved  us  the  Trouble  of  this  De~ 
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cription ;  but  our  Work,  as  a  Supplement,  would  be  imperfect,  if  we 
omitted  an  Account  of  a  Subject  where  the  Author  has  not  con- 
defcended  to  give  any. 

As  to  the  Ichthyocolla  of  the  Ancients,  Mr.  Barlow  tells  the  Royal 
Society ,  that  he  is  ignorant  whether  that  was  the  fame  with  our  Ichthy¬ 
ocolla  or  Ilinglafs  Fifh  or  no.  We  fhould  be  forry  to  leave  the  Reader 
in  an  Opinion  of  our  Ignorance  too,  and  {hall  therefore  obferve,  that 
it  certainly  was.  All  the  Accounts  that  they  give  of  their  Ichthyocolla, 
tend  to  prove  it,  and  when  confidered  together,  they  leave  not 
the  leaft  Room  to  doubt  of  it.  We  are  not,  however,  without  fome 
Confufion  and  Error  about  it,  both  in  their  Times  and  in  much  later. 
Pliny  defcribes  it  twice  under  two  different  Names,  in  the  ninth  Book 
and  fifteenth  Chapter,  under  the  Name  of  Mario  3  and  in  his  thirty— 
fecond  Book  and  feventh  Chapter,  under  that  of  Ichthyocolla. 

The  later  Writers  have  alfo  defcribed  three  Fifhes  of  this  Kind  ;  the 
Hufo  Germanorum,  the  Exos  Pifcis,  and  the  Antacaeus  5  all  which, 
when  their  Accounts  are  ftridtly  examined,  and  the  Varieties  of  the  fame 
Fifh  under  different  Circumftances  of  Age,  &c.  are  confidered,  prove 
to  mean  only  the  fame  Species  3  fo  that  the  Authors  copying  in  great 
Part  from  one  another,  have  evidently  been  defcribing  the  fame  Fifh 
under  three  Names.  Whoever  will  take  the  Pains  of  comparing  Gef- 
ner’s  Defcription  of  the  Hufo  Exos  and  Antacaeus  Boryfthenis,  and  of 
comparing  with  them  Rondelefs  Exos  and  Antacaeus,  and  Aldrovancf  s 
Hufo  and  Ichthyocolla,  will  make  this  out  very  clearly,  as  well  as  that 
the  Antacaeus  avra xaio$  of  Phan  and  Strabo  are  the  fame  Fifh.  This 
Fi{h  is  of  the  Anipenfer  or  Sturgeon  Kind,  and  is  diftinguifhed  from  the 
common  Sturgeon  by  its  wanting  thofe  Tubercles  which  that  has.  .  The 
more  accurate  Authors  have  called  it  hence  Accipenfer  Tuberculis  ca- 
rens.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  Figure  of  the  Sturgeon  will  be 
fenfible  of  the  amazing  Difcovery  of  Mr.  Barlow  in  his  Paper,  who  has 
found  out. that  it  is  not  the  fame  Fifh  with  the  Mola. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  Whales. 

TH  E  Whale  has  the  Honour  of  having  afforded  more  Employ¬ 
ment  for  the  focietarian  Pens  than  any  other  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Deep  ;  but  it  is  not  the  Fortune  of  every  Subjedt  that  is  much 
written  upon  by  thefe  Authors  to  be  moft  elucidated.  We  meet  with 
no  lefs  than  five  Papers  on  this  Subjedt  in  the  Tranfadtions  of  this  me¬ 
morable  Body,  which,  taken  together,  give  us  however  lefs  information 
than  might  have  been  conveyed  (if  any  of  the  Writers  had  been  quali¬ 
fied  to  give  it)  in  the  fifth  Part  of  one  of  them.  They  are  indeed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Cufiom  of  the  Works  of  the  Authors  of  this  dignified 
Rank,  abftrufe  tho’  unfcientifick,  redundant  tho’  imperfedt. 

The  firft  of  them  has  the  Honour  to  be  of  the  Number  of  thofe  Pa¬ 
pers  which  introduce  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  to  the  World  :  It 
ftands  in  the  very  firft  Number  ;  its  Author,  who  feems  to  have  had 
Modefty  enough  to  be  fenfible  that  he  was  writing  what  he  ought  to  be 
afbamed  of,  has  given  us  his  Profeflion  inftead  of  his  Name,  and  to 
the  irreparable  Misfortune  of  the  Writers  of  Elogies  on  Naturalifts,  i$ 
loft  to  all  Remembrance. 

The  Second  is  by  a  Man,  who  wanting  the  Modefty  of  the  former 
Writer,  tho’  not  his  Ignorance,  acknowledges  his  Name  to  be  Norwood. 
We  {hall  fay  no  more  of  the  Charadter  of  this  Author,  than  that  this 
Paper  is  the  only  Teftimony  we  have  that  he  ever  exifted,  and  that  it 
had  been  no  great  Lofs  to  the  World,  or  Injury  to  Mr.  Norwood's  Cha¬ 
radter,  if  we  had  not  had  this. 

The  Third  is  by  the  honourable  Paul  Dudley  of  credulous  Memory, 
a  Gentleman  damned  to  Fame  by  many  a  well- intended  but  ill-executed 
Paper,  one  of  the  firft  Encouragers  and  Supporters  of  this  now  immor¬ 
tal  Society,  and  who  feems  to  have  had  a  very  great  Share  in  the  efta- 
bliftiing,  by  Example,  the  Principle,  fince  fo  happily  introduced  into 
the  Body,  that  it  is  not  neceflary  for  a  Member  of  a  Royal  Society  to  un- 
dcrftand  the  Subjedt  he  writes  about. 

S  2- 
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The  Fourth  is  by  Dr.  Steigertahl ,  an  Author  we  have  already  had 
Occalion  to  mention  on  the  Subject  of  another  Paper.  And  the  laft  by 
Dr.  Hampe ,  a  Gentleman  defervedly  eminent  for  his  Knowledge  in 
Minerals,  and  who,  if  he  could  have  perfuaded  himfelf  to  difpenfe  with 
the  eftablifhed  Cuftom  of  the  Society,  and  employ  his  Pen  on  Subjects 
he  under flood,  would  not  have  given  us  Occafion  to  pafs  an  unwilling 
Cenfure  on  a  Man  whom  we  have  much  Reafon  to  efteem. 

The  firft  of  thefe  Papers  is  on  the  Whale-Fifhing  about  Bermudas . 
The  Author  fets  out  with  celebrating  the  Bermudas  Whales  for  their 
extraordinary  Fiercenefs  and  Swiftnefs  j  after  this  he  tells  us,  that  the 
Head  of  the  Fifh  is  pretty  bluff ;  that  it  refembles  the  Species  called 
Jubartes ,  and  that  when  ftruck  it  makes  a  hideous  Roarings  at  which  all 
the  Whales  within  Flearing  flock  to  the  Place ,  yet  without  Jlriking  or  do¬ 
ing  any  Harm . 

Such  is  the  Subject  of  the  firfl:  focietarian  Paper  on  Whales,  one  of 
the  firfl  publifhed  under  the  very  appropriate  Name  of  Philofophical 
Tranfaffions ,  and  which  the  Authors  of  the  reft  have  eftablifhed  as  a 
Sort  of  Model  for  their  fucceeding  Productions. 

As  to  the  Fiercenefs  and  Swiftnefs  of  thefe  Animals,  they  are  Qualities 
that  might  about  as  properly  have  been  attributed  to  a  Camel  or  an  Ele¬ 
phant.  How  juft  the  Idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Term  pretty 
bluff  may  be,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  judge ;  I  muft  with  all  due  Hu¬ 
mility  acknowledge  my  Ignorance  of  the  Englifh  Language  fo  far  as  to 
confefs  I  do  not  know  what  it  means  as  a  Term  of  Defcription  of  Shape. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  taking  quite  fo  much  Shame  upon  myfelf 
to  confefs  the  fame  Ignorance  in  regard  to  the  Word  Jubartes>  fince 
there  feems  a  high  Probability  that  it  is  of  no  Language  at  all.  It  is 
fomewhat  unlucky  however,  that  an  Author  {hould  chufe  to  fave  him¬ 
felf  the  Trouble  of  a  Defcription  of  Particulars  by  refering  his  Subject 
to  another  that  no-body  knows  any  thing  of. 

As  to  the  laft  important  Affertion,  we  cannot  but  allow  it  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  pretty  and  philofophical,  and  fhould  be  very  glad  for  the  fake 
of  the  Wbale-Fifhers  that  it  were  true.  How  certain,  how  eafy,  and 
how  vaftly  profitable  would  that  Bufinefs  become,  if  it  were  poflible  to 
find  any  Way  of  bringing  this  about  in  Fa<ft ;  if  no  more  were  neceftary 
than  to  ftrike  one  Whale  to  fupply  the  whole  Fleet ;  if  the  Inftant  one 
felt  the  Iron,  all  the  reft  would  rife,  as  this  Author  tells  us,  to  the  Sur¬ 
face,  and  offer  their  Bodies  to  the  Stroke  with  the  utmoft  Calmnefs  and 
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Tranquility,  without  doing  or  attempting  any  Injury  to  the  People  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Fiffiery. 

Mr.  Norwood ,  the  Author  of  the  fecond  Paper  on  this  Subject,  which 
is  published  in  the  thirteenth  Number  of  the  TranfaClions,  writes  on 
the  fame  Subject  with  the  former,  the  Whale-Fiffiery  of  Bermudas. 
He  fays  much  of  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Boats,  the  Rowers,  and  the  Har- 
ping-Irons  employed  in  this  Service  ;  the  laft  of  thefe  he  tells  us  are 
fattened  to  a  leathe  Rope  ;  the  Meaning  of  which  Epithet  we  have  un¬ 
luckily  fought  in  vain  in  many  Dictionaries.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  lau¬ 
dable  Undertaking  to  give  the  World  a  Dictionary  of  the  hard  Words  in 
the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  as  People  have  done  in  regard  to  the 
Greek  Tettament.  The  Difficulty  would  be  in  finding  a  Linguift  qua- 
lified  for  the  Talk.  What  may  be  expeCted  from  Mr.  Johnfon  we  are 
not  yet  in  a  Condition  to  guefs  ;  certainly  the  very  qualified  Mr.  Bad- 
dam,  who  has  wrote  a  Table  profeffedly  on  this  Subject  at  the  End  of  the 
firft  Volume  of  his  judicious  Abridgment  *,  has  omitted  all  thefe  tho* 
they  are  in  that  very  Volume. 

All  that  the  Author  of  this  Paper  has  given  us,  as  to  the  Defcription  or 
Hiftory  of  the  Fnh  which  is  the  Subjett:  of  it,  is  comprized  in  one  Line. 
He  fays,  the  Whale  of  Bermudas  is  fmaller  than  the  V/hale  of  Green¬ 
land,  unluckily  forgetting  that  his  anonymous  Predeceffor  before  cele¬ 
brated  has  told  us  that  one  of  thofe  killed  in  the  Expedition  he  com¬ 
municates,  was  near  ninety  Feet  long,  and  its  Tail  three  and  twenty 
Feet  in  Diameter.  is  pretty  clear  that  a  Whale  of  this  Size  is  not 
much  fmaller  than  thofe  caught  at  Greenland  ;  but  who  (hall  determine 
when  fuch  Authors  differ  ? 

Tho’  the  two  Papers  we  have  already  done  due  Honour  to,  do  no£ 
raife  in  the  intelligent  Reader  an  Expectation  of  much  more  than  is 
contained  in  them,  the  Third  carries  a  much  bolder  and  more  pro- 
mifing  Title;  its  Author  calls  it  no  lefs  than  an  Effay  on  the  natural 
Hijlory  of  Whales,  He  adds,  that  it  contains  a  particular  Account  of 
the  Ambergris  found  in  the  Sperma  Ceti  Whale ;  but  as  we  do  not  join 
with  this  Author  in  fuppofing  thatDrug  of  Animal  Origin,  we  (hall  poft. 
pone  the  Confideration  of  that  Part  of  his  Paper  to  its  proper  Place,  un¬ 
der  the  Article  Ambergris. 

*  We  would  not  be  underftood  in  this  Place  as  cenfuring  this  Abridger  o£  unabridgable 
Works :  We  think  his  Attempt  has  one  great  Advantage  over  all  the  others,  it  is  the- 
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It  is  no  rare  Thing  to  find  the  Authors  of  thefe  celebrated  Works 
contradi&ing  one  another ;  they  are  not  of  the  Number  of  thofe  People 
who  think  it  neceftary  to  read  before  they  write.  This  Gentleman 
quite  forgets  the  Determination  of  Mr.  Norwood,  who  declared  a  ninety 
Foot  Whale  to  be  a  fmall  Fifh,  and  fets  out  with  telling  us,  that  his 
firft  Whale  is  a  very  large  Fifh,  for  it  was  fixty  or  feventy  Feet  in  Length, 
and  we  cannot  but  be  of  his  Opinion  in  this  Refpecft,  tho’  we  diflent 
from  Mr.  Norwood's  in  it.  This  Gentleman  baulks  a  little  the  Ex¬ 
pectation  raifed  by  his  Title,  in  the  firft  Sentence  of  his  Paper:  He  tells 
us,  that  what  he  has  to  fay  in  it  relates  only  to  the  Whales  found  on  the 
Coaftof  New  England :  of  thefe  however  he  diftinguifhes,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Fafhion  of  thefe  Writings  defcribes  five  Kinds.  The  Reader 
will  not  expect  after  this  Character  of  his  Defcriptions  to  find  either  the 
fcientifick  Name  at  the  Head  of  them,  or  the  CharaCterifticks  of 
the  Species  in  them.  The  five  Species  he  mentions  are,  firft,  the 
right  Whale,  fecond,  the  fcrag  Whale,  third,  the  Fin-back  Whale, 
fourth,  the  Hump-backed  Whale,  and  fifth,  the  Sperma  Ceti  Whale. 
What  founds  moft  like  Defcription  in  this  Author’s  Account,  is,  that 
he  fays  the  Bodies  of  the  finbacked  and  humpbacked  Whale  are  Jhaped 
in  Retves  lengthwife  from  Head  to  Tail  ;  but  till  we  have  fuch  an  ex¬ 
planatory  Dictionary  of  the  focietarian  Words,  as  we  have  already  had 
Occafion  to  wifh  for  two  or  three  Times  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Chapter, 
it  will  not  be  eafy  for  any  body  to  profit  of  the  Defcription  Mr.  Dudley 
gives  us.  The  great  and  univerfal  Character  of  Whales  in  general,  or 
the  genuine  DiftinCtions  of  each  Species,  this  Author  has  as  carefully 
omitted,  as  if  to  do  right  were  of  all  Things  the  one  to  be  mod  drea¬ 
ded.  Fie  tells  us,  that  the  Whales  in  f general  are  gregarious,  and 
ufuaily  go  a  hundred  or  more  in  a  Skull ,  another  focietarian  Term,  as 
to  which  however  we  have  this  Advantage  over  the  reft,  that  it  is  pof- 
fible  to  guefs  by  the  Context  what  it  means  j  how  ought  this  to  make 
the  Whale-Fifhers  pray  for  the  Truth  of  our  firft  Author’s  Aftertion,  as 
to  their  attending  their  wounded  Companion,  as  one  fuch  Skull  would 
furnifti  them  out  pretty  fufficiently  !  One  further  Aftertion  we  cannot 
omit  doing  this  Author  the  Honour  of  mentioning,  however,  which  is, 
that  the  right  Whale  feeds  on  Bole  Armonick,  or  an  Earth  at  leaft  which 
the  People  call  fo.  The  Food  of  every  Animal  ought  to  be  al¬ 
ways  made  a  Part  of  its  Hiftory,  but  we  are  apt  to  believe  that  this  is  a 
Food  no  body  ever  found  out  for  any  Fifh  in  the  World  before.  Mr. 
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Dudley  had  not  the  Teftimony  of  his  own  Senfes  for  this  indeed,  any 
more  than  for  what  he  mentions  foon  after,  of  the  fame  Creature’s, 
fldmming  the  Surface  of  the  Water  to  take  in  a  reddifh  Spawn  or  Brett 
which  lies  on  it  for  Miles  together  :  What  this  Brett  is,  whether  an 
animal  or  a  vegetable  Subfiance  is  noteafily  to  be  determined  by  the  Ac¬ 
count  we  have  here  of  it,  probably  at  leaft  it  is  not  the  fame  with  the 
Bole  Armonick  before  mentioned,  tho’  that  being  profeffedly  not  Bole 
Armonick  neither,  it  is  not  to  be  rafhly  afcertained  if  they  are  two  dif¬ 
ferent  Subftances.  Which  Part  are  we  to  take  when  Authors  who  dif¬ 
fer  are  both  in  the  Wrong  ?  this  is  a  difficult  Talk;  it  is  a  Talk  however, 
wefhall  very  frequently  be  led  unto  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Work,  and  in 
general  the  Determination  that  comes  neareft  right  will  be,  that  Truth 
muff  be  fought  fomewhere  elfe.  After  the  Hiflory  of  thefe  Fifh,  this 
Author,  in  the  Manner  of  the  indefatigable  Aldrovandus)  comes  to  the 
Miracles  concerning  it.  The  firft  of  thefe  is,  that  it  ejects  the  Excre¬ 
ments  out  at  the  Anus  if  wounded,  but  we  cannot  forbear  wifhing,  for 
the  fake  of  the  Miracle,  that  it  had  ejedted  them  from  fome  other  Part : 
Others  have  talked  of  aWhale’s  overfetting,  or  even  fhattering  a  flight  Boat 
to  Pieces  with  a  Stroke  of  its  Tail  3  but  this  Author  tells  us  of  Boats  being 
cut  down  from  Top  to  Bottom  by  a  Stroke  of  a  Whale’s  Tail,  and  that  as 
evenly  and  fmoothly  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a  Saw, "and  that  there 
was  not  the  leaft  Splinter,  tho’  the  Gunnels  were  of  tough  Wood;  by  this 
Account  we  are  informed  by  the  bye  that  tough  Wood  is  the  readied  to 
Splinter,  a  Dodtrine  not  much  eftablifhed  by  Workmen:  but  what  are 
a  parcel  of  dirty  Carpenters  to  the  Members  of  a  Royal  Society  ?  He 
gives  us  feveral  other  Inftances  of  the  cutting  thro’  of  thick  Beams  and 
ofilighter  Oars  all  in  the  fame  clean  Way  ;  not  as  if  done  by  an  Ax, 
but  by  a  Razor  j  but  we  would  wifti  the  gentle  Reader  to  fee  the  Tail 
of  a  Whale  before  he  pays  the  full  Credit  to  all  this. 

Another  Miracle  of  this  Animal,  is,  one  of  them  of  her  own  Ac¬ 
cord  getting  the  Fluke  of  an  Anchor  into  the  Vagina,  and  running  oft* 
with  a  Veflel  of  forty  Tun,  that  had  been  faftened  by  it,  as  fwift  as  if 
it  had  been  under  full  Sail  ;  the  Veflel  we  are  told  was  faved  from  being 
pulled  under  by  the  Cable’s  breaking,  when  the  Fifli  came  into  deep 
Water,  and  the  Whale  was  afterwards  caft  up  dead  on  fliore  with  the 
Anchor  in  her  Belly. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  Story,  but,  like  many  other  pretty  ones,  it  has 
been  told  lo  often  and  fo  many  Ways,  that  we  do  not  know  which  to 
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believe  as  Truth;  it  is  true,  that  this  noble  Author  mentions  Time  and 
Place  for  it,  but  it  is  evident  alfo  that  Ariflotle  has  it,  and  fcarce  one  of 
the  Wonder-Writers  between  his  Age  and  Mr.  Dudley's  have  miffed  it  • 
twenty  People  have  alfo  told  it  twenty  Ways,  and  of  twenty  different 
Species  of  Fifh ;  one  Author,  a  Gentleman  now  living,  declares  he  was  pre- 
fent  when  it  happened,  and  that  it  was  a  Sea- Man  or  Merman  who  did  it ; 
and  the  late  Mr.  Catejby  always  repeated  it  as'a  Thing  of  his  Knowledge, 
and  declared  the  Creature  that  did  it,  not  to  have  been  either  a  Whale 
or  a  Merman,  but  that  ffrange  Species  of  Fifh  the  Sea  Devil.  Among 
inch  a  Number  of  Hiftoriesa  Man  would  think  one  at  leaft  might  be 
true,  but  if  it  wereneceffary  to  determine  which,  one  would  be  for  giving 
it  to  the  earlieft  Authors.  Arijlotle  acknowledges  that  he  only  had  his 
from  Report ;  fo  that  perhaps  the  Truth  may  be  two  thoufand  Years 
backwarder  than  his  Time,  and  perhaps  in  its  Origin  might  have  no 
more  foundation  than  that  of  a  wounded  Fifh  of  fome  Kind  and  a 
Canoe. 

Another  Miracle  recorded  by  this  Author  of  the  Whale,  is,  that 
which  ever  Way  the  Head  is  turned  when  the  Animal  expires,  that 
Way  it  will  continue  to  lie  let  the  Wind  blow  which  Way  it  will,  and 
cpnfequently  that  it  muff  be  happy  for  the  Fifherman  when  a  Whale 
dies  with  its  Head  pointing  to  the  Shore.  This  is  an  Account  that  needs 
no  Animadverfions. 

Mr.  Dudley  concludes  his  Hiftory  of  the  Whale  with  that  of  another 
Fifh,  called  the  Whale-killer  ;  he  quotes  one  Frangius'  s  Hiftory  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  for  the  terrible  roaring  the  Whale  makes  when  purfued  by  this 
Creature  ;  and  tells  us  of  his  own  Knowledge,  that  where  a  Number  of 
Boats  have  been  employed  in  towing  a  dead  Whale  afhore,  one  of  thefe 
Killers  has  come  up,  feized,  and  ran  away  with  it  in  an  Inftant.  Without 
troubling  ourfelves  about  the  Fate  of  the  Boats,  all  which  we  may  fup- 
pofe  were  faftened  to  the  Whale  they  were  towing,  what  are  we  to 
judge  of  the  Bignefs  of  this  Monfter  of  a  Fifh,  that  can  thus  run  away 
with  one  of  eighty  or  ninety  Feet  long,  that  required  a  Number  of  Boats 
to  draw  it  ?  why,  the  Author  tells  us,  it  is  fometimes  twenty  or  thirty 
Feet  long.  The  Reader  won’t  be  difpleafed  at  our  placing  this  Hiftory 
among  the  Wonders  of  the  Whale,  or  ranking  Dr.  Frangius  with  Mr. 
Dudley  on  this  Occafion  ;  all  that  we  are  told  of  this  terrible  killing  Fifh 
is,  that  he  has  Teeth  in  both  Jaws,  fo  that  there  are  a  fufHcient  Number 
for  us  to  fix  upon. 

As 
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As  little  as  was  known  of  Whales  in  the  Time  of  Mr.  Dudley ,  it  is 
very  evident  that  there  was  flill  lefs.  afterwards  j  we  meet  with  nothing 
on  the  Subject  from  the  Time  of  that  Author’s  Paper,  till  the  Number 
four  hundred  and  forty-feven,  where  Dr.  Steiger tahl  gives  us  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  a  Narwhal,  or  unicorn  Fifh,  which  he  faw  himfelf ;  tho*  a 
Man  might  poffibly  have  given  full  as  good  a  one  who  had  not  had  that 
Opportunity.  If  we  have  found  Occafion  to  wonder  at  Mr.  Dudley's 
thinking  it  lingular  in  the  Sperma  CetiWhale,  that  it  voided  its  Excrements 
at  the  Anus,  here  we  fee  a  Reafon  for  it ;  that  Gentleman  needs  only 
to  have  had  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy,  and  to  have  forefeen  Dr.  Steigertahl' s 
Account  of  the  Narwhal’s  doing  it  thro’  the  Hole  ontheTop  of  its  Head, 
to  have  known  it  miraculous  enough  in  the  Sperma  Ceti  Whale  to  eva¬ 
cuate  them  otherwife  ;  and  who  would  feruple  fo  trifling  a  Gift  as  that 
of  Prophecy  in  a  Man  in  whom  their  evidently  appear  fo  many 
others.  .  1  . 

What  we  learn  from  this  Account,  befide  that  the  Narwhal  has 
no  Opening  or  Outlet  in  the  Skin  for  the  Difcharge  of  the  Fasces,  and 
therefore  is  reduced  to  the  Neceffity  of  evacuating  them  that  Way,  is, 
that  there  was  ?io  lower  yaw  found  in  it,  and  no  Teeth  in  the  upper, 
except  the  one  long  one  called  a  Horn  ;  and  that  its  Mouth  was  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall  j  from  all  which  the  Author  very  judicioufly  infers,  that 
it  feeds  on  Carcafes;  and  he  quotes  Valentinus's  Mufceum  Mufceornm  for  a 
Teftimony  that  its  Name  exprefTes  as  much,  Nar  fignifying  a  Carcafs. 
The  Dodor  adds  his  own  particular  Sentiment  as  to  its  Horn  ;  which  is, 
that  it  does  not  ferve  it  to  break  the  Ice,  as  he  feems  to  pay  the  Society 
the  Compliment  of  thinking  they  believed,  but  to  Jeek  its  Food  with . 

As  the  profelfed  Bufinefs  of  this  Treatife  is  to  animadvert  upon  Errors 
in  thefe  Works,  and  to  endeavour  after  the  eftablilhing  Truth  in  their 


Place,  we  cannot  but  obferve  on  this  Occafion,  that  the  Narwhal  has 
an  Aperture  for  the  difeharging  its  Faeces  like  other  Whales,  and  that 
Herbs,  not  Carcaffes,  are  found  in  its  Stomach  when  opened;  without 
this  Teflimony,  however,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  Smallnefs  and 
Structure  of  its  Mouth,  even  tho'  a  lower  yaw  Jljould  have  been  found i 
ought  to  have  weighed  more  than  Valentine's  Etymology,  and  detetmi- 
ned  the  Do&or  to  have  judged  it  a  frugivorous  rather  than  a  carnivorous 
Animal.  As  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Horn,  as  it  is  called,  there  is  no  Doubt 
but  Nature  intended  it  to  be  of  Service  in  procuring  the  Food,  it  being 
...  ...  1,  :  ;  .a  j  T '  :  w  >.  •  a.  '  n  ex- 
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excellently  calculated  for  rooting  or  tearing  up  of  Herbs  growing  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Sea.  What  the  Dodtor  means  by  this  Term  feeking ,  indeed 
is  not  quite  fo  obvious,  perhaps  he  fuppofes  that  it  has  Eyes  in  it ;  if  fo,  he 
could  not  have  ufed  a  properer ;  and  we  think  this  appears  probable 
enough  in  a  Man  who  could  give  the  reft  of  this  Account.  All  that  we 
have  farther  to  obferve  in  regard  to  this  Paper  is,  that  the  Author,  after 
joining  in  the  Opinion  of  wifer  Men,  that  what  is  called  a  Horn  in  this 
Animal  is  really  a  Tooth,  fpeaks  largely  in  Praife  of  the  Figure  he  gives 
of  it,  which,  however,  reprefents  it  as  a  Horn  j  not  growing  out  of  the 
Mouth,  but  out  of  the  Front  of  the  Head  above  it. 

As  to  the  fifth  Paper,  which  has  the  ingenious  Dr.  Hampe  for  its 
Author  ;  it  has  a  Merit  that  moft  bad  ones  want,  it  is  fhort.  It  is 
fomething  lingular,  that  this  Gentleman  calls  it  an  Unknown  Fijh>  after 
every  Naturalift,  and  every  Copyer  of  every  Naturalift,  had  figured  and 
defcribed  it:  One  would  think  the  Dodtor  had  never  read,  nor  ever  con¬ 
vened  with  any  body  that  had  ever  heard  the  Name  of  a  Whale,  not  to 
have  been  informed  of  this  lingular  Species  of  it.  As  to  the  Account  he 
gives  of  the  Filh,  we  are  forry  to  find  that  he  defcribes  the  Dens  Exer - 
tuSy  under  the  Name  of  a  Horn,  and  tells  us  that  it  was  fituated  not  in 
the  Mouth  but  above  it.  The  moft  favourable  Conftrudtion  we  can 
poflibly  put  upon  his  Account  is,  that  he  drew  it  up,  not  from  the  Filh 
itfelf,  but  from  the  Figure  of  it  engraved  at  Hamburgh ,  the  fame  that 
Dr.  Steigertahl  gives  in  the  abovementioned  Tranfadtion.  This  Paper 
of  Dr.  Hampe's  is  publifhed  in  the  fame  Number  with  Dr.  Steigertahl ’s  y 
and  fince  this  we  meet  with  nothing  more  upon  the  Subjedt. 

If  we  would  trace  the  Progrefs  of  Knowledge  in  the  Royal  Society  from 
thefe  Accounts,  we  lhall  find  that  it  fet  out  with  great  Ignorance  of  the 
Subjedt,  which  it  has  ever  fince  continued  in  :  That  as  to  the  Degree  of 
Ignorance,  it  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  greateft  of  all  at  firft ;  that 
Mr.  Dudley  had  fomething  lei's  of  it  than  the  two  firft  Writers  on 
Whales,  tho’  enough  in  Confidence}  but  that  fince  his  Time  the  Society 
has  been  finking  to  its  original  Period,  and  that  unlefs  we  fhould  have 
another  Efiay  on  the  natural  Hiftory  of  Whales,  by  the  Author  of  the 
late  Difiertation  on  Stittlebacks,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  any  thing  that 
could  be  lefs  fcientifick  than  the  Accounts  of  the  Narwhal  by  Dr. 
Steigertahl  and  Dr.  Hampe. 

As  the  exploding  of  Errors  is  of  little  Ufe  to  the  World,  unlefs  Truths 
are  eftablilhed  in  their  Place,  we  (hall  now,  after  an  Account  of  what 
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there  is  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfatftions,  on  a  Subject  which  To  many  of 
their  Members  have  written  on  at  fo  many  different  Periods  of  Time, 
attempt  to  give  fuch  an  Account  as  ought  to  have  been  there. 

Whale  is  properly  a  claffical,  not  a  general  Term.  The  Character 
of  the  Clafs  is  a  very  obvious  one,  viz.  The  Tail  is  not  placed  in  a 
vertical  Situation  as  in  other  Fifh,  but  ftands  crofsways  of  the  Body  or 
horizontally.  Every  Fifh  whofe  Tail  is  thus  fituated  is  truly  a  Whale. 
The  Manati,  or  Sea  Cow,  has  indeed  its  Tail  fituated  in  the  fame  Di¬ 
rection,  but  the  Hairinefs  of  its  Body  eafily  diftinguifhes  it  from  all 
other  Fifh.  Under  this  Clafs  of  the  Whale  Kind,  there  are  five  Ge¬ 
nera  diftinguifhed  as  obvioufly  by  the  Furniture  of  their  Mouths,  as  the 
whole  Clafs  is  by  the  Situation  of  the  Tail. 

Thefe  are,  1.  Such  as  have  no  Teeth  in  either  Jaw,  but  in  the 
upper  one  have  in  the  Place  of  Teeth  a  Kind  of  horny  Laminae,  which 
are  what  we  improperly  call  Whalebone.  2.  Such  as  have  Teeth 
in  both  Jaws.  After  thefe  come  fuch  as  have  Teeth  only  in  the  lower 
Jaw,  of  which  there  are  two  Genera,  the  one  which  makes  our  Third 
Genus,  having  no  Fin  upon  the  Back  ;  and  the  other,  which  makes  our 
Fourth ,  having  a  Fin  or  Spine  there  ;  to  thefe  we  are  to  add  a  fifth  Ge¬ 
nus,  in  which  there  is  only  one  Tooth,  and  that  placed  in  the  upper 
Jaw,  and  emulating  the  Situation  of  a  Horn  ;  and  we  have  then  all  the 
generical  Differences  comprehended  under  the  Clafs  of  Whales. 

The  firft  Kind  of  Whales  are  known  by  the  Name  Balcena , 
and  are  diftinguifhed  not  only  by  the  Whalebone  in  their  Mouths,  but 
by  their  having  a  double  Fiftule  for  the  difcharging  of  Water,  which  is 
placed  either  in  the  Middle  of  the  Head  or  nearer  the  Front  of  it. 
Of  this  Kind  of  Whale  there  are  two  Species,  the  one  of  thefe  is  diftin¬ 
guifhed  by  its  having  no  Fin  on  the  Back,  and  is  called  by  the  more 
lcientific  Writers  Balcena  dor  fo  caudam  verfus  accuminato  j  the  Vulgar, 
and  among  them  the  focietarian Writers  above-mentioned,  call  it  the  right 
Whale,  and  the  Whalebone  Whale;  this  is  what  Authors,  who  defcribe 
Animals  by  the  Places  they  come  from,  call  alfo  the  Groenland  Whale. 
Its  lower  Jaw  is  much  broader  than  the  upper,  and  in  fome  Meafure 
covers  it  at  the  Sides.  The  double  Fiftule  is  placed  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Head  before  the  Eyes,  which  are  lmall,  and  ftand  far  apart  rrom 
one  another.  The  Females  have  two  Teats,  not  on  the  Breaft  but  low 
on  the  Belly,  a  little  above  the  Pudenda.  The  Body  is  roundifh,  ex- 
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cept  towards  the  Tail,  where  it  rifes  into  a  Ridge  j  the  Head  is  fomewhat 
deprefled,  and  the  Tail  a  little  forked. 

The  other  Species  of  Balasna  is  obvioufly  charactered  by  having  a  fin¬ 
ny  Protuberance  on  the  Back  toward  the  Tail.  The  Vulgar  diftinguifh 
it  by  the  Name  of  the  Fin-Fifh.  Dudley  varies  the  Name  a  little,  and 
makes  it  Fin  Back.  The  more  fcientifick  Writers  call  it  Balcena  tubere 
pinni/ormi  in  extremo  dorjo.  When  fully  grown  it  is  as  long  as  the 
Groenland'N'hAt^  but  is  fcarce  a  third  Part  fo  thick.  It  is  from  the 
firft  of  thefe  Species  that  the  greateft  Quantity  of  Whale  Bone  and  Whale 
Oil  are  obtained  ;  the  other  yields  lefs  Oil,  and  the  Laminae  called 
Whalebone  are  vaftly  inferior  in  Value  as  well  as  in  Quantity.  The 
iirft  is  the  common  Whale  of  Groenland ,  the  other  is  the  Species  mod 
frequent  about  Bermudas ,  and  is  the  Fifh  the  firft  Whale  Defcribers 
of  the  Society  would  have  pointed  out  to  us,  if  they  had  know/i  how 
to  exprefs  themfelves. 

The  fecond  Genus  of  Whales,  or  thofe  which  have  Teeth  in  both 
their  Jaws,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  more  accurate  Writers  tinder  the 
Name  Delphmi ,  Dolphins .  Befide  this  obvious  Character,  they  have 
always  a  Fin  upon  the  Back,  and  their  Fiftule  placed  in  the  Middle  of 
the  Head.  There  are  three  Species  of  thefe,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
Name  of  the  Porpefle,  the  Dolphin,  and  the  Grampus,  but  thefe  are 
in  general  confounded  with  one  another  ;  and  the  Names  given  indif¬ 
ferently  to  any  of  them  that  comes  in  the  Way.  They  may,  however, 
be  eafily  charaftered  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  avoid  any  fuch  Cenfufion 
for  the  future.  The  Porpefle  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  Flatnefs  of  its 
Back,  and  Smallnefs  of  the  Body  toward  the  Tail}  the  Roundnefs  of  the 
Body  diftinguifhes  the  Dolphin  }  and  the  Grampus  is  known  from  both 
by  its  feparated  Teeth.  The  Porpefle  is  diftinguifhed  among  the  fcien¬ 
tifick  Writers  by  the  Name  of  Delphinus  Corpore  Coniformi  dorfo  lato 
rojlro  fubacuto ,  The  Antients  have  defcribed  it  under  the  Names  of 
Bhoccena  and  Turfioy  and  the  Danes  and  Swedes  call  it  the  Marjouin. 
The  Body  is  thick,  the  Back  fomewhat  flat,  the  End  near  the  Tail 
fmall,  the  Fiftule  is  placed  a  little  behind  the  Eyes,  and  there  are  be- 
ftdes  this,  fix  fmaller  Holes  in  the  Front  of  the  Head  }  the  Teeth  are 
very  fharp,  there  are  forty-eight  of  them  in  each  Jaw.  The  Tail  is  not 
at  all  forked. 

The  Dolphin,  diftindlively  fo  called,  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  fcienti¬ 
fick  Writers  under  the  Name  of  Delphinus  Corpore  oblongo  fubtereti  rojlro 
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longo  acuto.  This  is  the  true  Dolphin  of  the  Antiehts,  and  is  de- 
fcribed  by  Arifto'tle ,  JElian,  Appiaft ,  and  other  Greek  Writers,  under 
the  Name  of  Delphus ,  and  by  Pliny  and  the  reft  of  the  Romans  under 
that  of  Delpbtnus.  The  Body  of  this  is  lefs  thick  thah  that  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  the  Snout  is  longer  and  narrower.  Its  Mouth  is  horribly  wide, 
opening  almoft  to  the  Breaft. 

The  Gtamptis,  or  as  others  call  it,  the  Springer,  the  Leaper  or  Loper, 
and  the  North  Caper,  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  Name  of  Delphinus  rojlro 
furfum  repando  dent  thus  latis  ferratis.  Our  Sibbald  has  defcribed  this 
under  the  Name  of  Balcena  minor  utraque  maxilla  dent  at  a  ;  the  fmaller 
Whale  with  Teeth  in  both  JaWs.  The  Ancients  in  general  called  this 
Orca .  It  is  the  thickeft  bodied  of  all  the  Dolphins,  its  Breadth  being 
equal  to  half  its  Length  ;  the  lower  Jaw  is  larger  and  broader  than  the 
upper,  and  it  has  fifty  terrible  Teeth  in  each. 

The  third  Kind  Of  Whales,  or  thofe  which  have  Teeth  in  their  lower 
Jaw  only,  and  have  no  Fin  upon  the  Back,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
general  Term  Catodon.  There  are  two  Species  of  them  ,  the  one  called 
from  its  Size,  the  little  Catodon  ;  the  other,  from  the  Drug  called  Sper- 
ma  Cetiy  firft  furnifhed  from  it,  the  Sperma  Ceti  Whale.  The  little 
Catodon  never  grow  s  to  more  than  about  four  and  twenty  Feet  in  Length, 
its  Head  isroundifh,  its  Mouth  very  fmall  5  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
Name  of  Catodon  fijlula  in  rojlrOy  from  its  Fiftule  being  placed  very 
forward  on  its  Snout  ;  it  has  no  Fin  on  the  Back. 

The  Sperma  Ceti  Whale  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  fcientifick  Writers,  un¬ 
der  the  Name  of  Catodon  jifiulain  Cervice  ;  the  Catodon  with  the  Fiftule 
in  its  Neck.  Purchas  calls  it  a  Trumpe  5  and  Clufius  and  fome  others 
by  the  particular  Name  Cete . 

It  grows  to  fifty  or  fixty  Feet  in  Length,  and  to  a  very  enor¬ 
mous  Thicknefs  j  its  Teeth  ftands  in’  a  double  Series,  in  the  lower 
Jaw,  and  are  forty-two  in  Number,  they  are  four  or  five  Inches  long, 
and  as  thick  as  a  Man's  Thumb  5  the  Head  is  remarkably  large,  and  the 
Fiftule  is  alfo  large,  and  fituated  in  the  very  hindmoft  Part  ot  it,  foas  to 
feem  in  the  Neck.  The  fmaller  Catodon  has  been  made  no  ufe  of  -3 
this  furnifhes  from  its  Body  a  very  large  Quantity  of  the  common 
Whale  Oil,  befide  the  Sperma  Ceti  Oil,  which  is  principally  in  its  Head. 

The  fourth  Kind  of  Whales,  which  have  Teeth  in  the  lower  Jaw 
only,  and  a  Fin  or  Spine  on  the  Back,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  I\ame 

of  Pbyjeter  :  they  have  their  Fiftule  always  in  the  Front  of  the  Head,. 
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and  their  Teeth  are  crooked.  There  are  two  Kinds  of  thefe  ;  the  firfl 
is  diftinguiflied  by  the  Name  of  Phyfeter  maxilla  fuperiore  longiore ,  Spina 
longa  in  dorfo.  Its  Head  is  remarkably  large,  meafuring  fcarce  lefs  than 
half  the  Length  of  the  Body,  and  exceeding  any  Part  of  the  Body  in 
Tiiicknefs.  The  lower  Part  of  the  Snout  runs  out  near  two  Feet  be¬ 
yond  the  Extremity  of  the  Jaw,  the  upper  Part  of  it  extends  itfelf 
much  more  remarkably,  running  not  lefs  than  five  Feet  beyond  the 
^xtiemity  of  the  upper  Jaw.  It  is  a  very  large  Whale,  yet  its  Eyes  are 
not  bigger  than  thofe  of  a  common  Haddock.  The  Fiflule  is  placed  a 
litue  above  the  middle  of  the  Snout,  and  is  divided  into  two  Paflages* 
but  covered  with  a  fingle  Operculum.  Its  Teeth  are  forty-two  in  N um¬ 
ber,  all  placed  in  the  lower  Jaw,  and  are  of  a  molt  fingular  Shape,  they 
are  bent  like  a  Reaper’s  Sickle,  and  are  in  Figure,  not  perfectly  roun¬ 
ded,  but  fomewhat  flat  ;  they  are  thickefl:  in  the  Middle,  and  termi¬ 
nate  at  the  Top  in  a  fliarp  Cone,  which  bends  inwards,  and  from  the 
Middle  downwards  they  gradually  taper,  till  at  their  Infertion  into  the 

Jaw  they  are  very  fmall.  The  Spine,  ferving  as  a  Fin  on  the  Back,  is 
long  and  (lender. 

The  other  Kind  is  diflinguiihed  by  the  Name  of  Phyfeter  Pinna  dorf 
altijjima  sipice  Pentium  piano.  This  Species  refembles  the  other  in  all 
Refpefts,  except  that  its  Teeth  are  lefs  hooked,  and  terminate  in  a  Plane 
not  in  a  pointed  Cone  at  the  End.  Its  Back  Fin  or  Spine  is  placed 

nearly  in  the  Middle  of  the  Back,  and  looks  like  the  Mizzen-Mafl:  of  a 
Ship. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Whale  called  by  the  Antients  Phyfalus 
and  fometimes  Phyfeter ,  is  not  of  this  Kind,  but  feems  to  have  been  what 
we  Call  the  Fin-fi(b,  the  fecond  Species  of  BaltEna  above  delcribed. 

The  fifth  and  laft  Kind  of  Whale,  that  in  which  there  is  only  one 
Tooth,  and  that  fituated  fo  as  to  emulate  a  Horn,  is  diftinguilhed  by  the 
Name  Mono  don.  There  is  but  one  known  Species  of  this,  which  is  the 
Narwhal,  fpoken  of  by  Dr.  Steiger tabl  and  Dr.  Hamp'e,  commonly 
called  the  Unicorn  Fifh,  and  by  moft  Authors,  the  Monoceros  Pifcis. 
Its  generical  Characters,  befide  the  having  only  this  Tooth,  are,  that  it 
has  no  bin  on  the  Back,  and  that  its  Pillule  is  fituated  in  the  hindmoll 
Part  of  the  Head  fo  as  to  feem  to  be  in  the  Neck  ;  It  grows  to  about 
twenty  Feet  in  Length,  and  to  a  very  great  Thicknefs  ;  ks  Head  is 
ftiaped  like  that  of  a  Bream,  the  Eyes  very  fmall,  and  the  fingle  Tooth 
which  from  i.s  Diredtion  forward  has  been  taken  to  be  a  Horn,  and  de- 
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fcribed  as  fuch  by  moft  Authors,  is,  when  full  grown,  eleven  or  twelve 
Feet  long,  white  as  Ivory,  twifted  fpirally  in  a  very  beautiful  Manner, 
and  hollow  within  from  the  Bafe  almoft  to  the  Point.  There  was  a 
Skeleton  of  this  Fifh  fhewn  publickly  in  London  about  a  Year  ago,  on 
examining  which,  I  found  the  Horn,  as  it  is  called,  to  be,  as  all  the 
more  accurate  Writers  defcribe  it,  a  'Tooth  inferted  by  Gemphofis,  in 
the  left  Part  of  the  upper  Jaw.  This  Tooth  is  what  is  commonly  cal¬ 
led  the  Unicorn’s  Horn,  and  was  long  believed  to  belong  to  fome  of  the 
Land  Quadrupeds. 

CHAP.  IV. 

f  i 

\  /  KJj.  .  i  I  *  .  i  .  »  .v  .  -I  lij  i  .  < 

Of  the  Unicorn  s  Horn . 

TH  E  long,  white,  wreathed,  Ivory-like  Body,  preferved  in  the 
Mufasums  of  all  the  Colledtors,  and  in  the  more  ignorant  Times, 
called  by  the  pompous  Name  of  the  Unicorn’s  Horn,  could  not  but  be 
allowed  to  belong  to  a  Fifh,  after  Carcafles  of  the  Fifh  it  belonged  to 
had  been  caft  on  Shore  with  the  very  Thing  itfelf  infixed  in  the 
Head. 

The  abfurd  Story  of  its  having  belonged  to  a  Land  Quadruped  like  a 
Horle,  was  thus  laughed  out  of  Doors,  and  Authors  drew  the  Figure 
of  the  Fifh,  with  the  Thing  called  the  Unicorn’s  Horn,  growing  out  of 
its  Mouth  in  the  proper  Situation.  Even  this  however  was  not  enough 
to  put  the  Royal  Society  of  London  out  of  their  Way,  or  to  prevent  their 
publifhing  Errors  about  it :  Nay,  ocular  Demonftration  itfelf,  inftead 
of  having  that  Effedt,  we  find  has  had  juft  the  contrary.  In  the  two 
hundred  and  eighty-fifth  Number  of  the  Tranfadtions,  we  have  an 
Account  of  fome  Curiofities  preferved  in  the  Mtifaum  at  Copenhagen . 
Its  Authoris  Dr.  Oliver ,  who  had  been  thither  on  purpofe  to  fee  them  : 
In  this,  among  Stories  of  Womens  laying  Eggs,  Children  petrifying 
in  the  Mothers  Womb,  and  a  thoufand  other  like  Things,  which  tne 
good  Dodtor  believed  as  firmly  as  the  Fellow  who  fhewed  the  Things, 
and  gave  him  his  Account  of  them ;  he  met  with  one  of  thefe  Uni¬ 
corns  Horns,  as  they  are  called,  yet  growing  out  of  the  Mouth  of  the 
Fifh,  a  Part  of  the  Skull  of  which  was  preferved  with  it.  It  muft  be  a 
lorry  Dodtor  one  would  think,  who  could  not  determine  that  a  long 
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pointed  bony  or  Ivory-like  Body,  growing  out  of  the  Jaw  of  an  Ani¬ 
mal,  and  fixed  in  a  Gemphofis  there,  was  in  reality  a  Tooth,  and  not  a 
Horn,  tho’  vulgarly  called  fo  :  Dr.  Oliver ,  however,  not  only  miffes 
this  grand  Cbiervation,  but  tho’  he  faw  the  Head  with  only  one  fuch 
Horn  as  he  would  have  it  to  be,  and  quotes  the  Authors  who  defcribe 
and  figure  it  fo ;  yet  he  rather  inclines  to  believe,  contrary  to  the  Tef- 
timony  of  all  the  Naturalifts  who  had  written  of  it,  and  contrary  to 
his  own  Eye-fight,  that  it  was  not  only  a  Horn,  but  that  the  Creature 
naturally  carries  two  fuch  on  its  Head,  one  on  each  fide  :  He  fays,  he 
will  not  pretend  abfolutely  to  determine  this  Point,  but  that  he  is  rather 
apt  to  believe,  that  this  Head  having  only  one  Horn  in  it,  was  a  Lufus 
Nature ,  than  the  proper  State  of  the  Head  j  and  concludes,  that  if 
there  were  really  two  of  them,  he  fhould  then  incline  to  the  Opinion 
that  they  were  Teeth  or  Tufks,  tho*  if  fingle,  he  feems  quite  clear  in 
the  Opinion  of  their  being  Horns. 

The  Royal  Society  has  been  always  eminent  for  paying  a  particular  Re¬ 
gard  ta  the  Afiertions  of  Impofiibilities :  This  Author  i$  truly  of  this 
Stamp.  We  find  that  the  Aftertion  of  one  Koens ,  a  Hamburgher ,  that  he 
had  brought  home  from  Groenland  a  Head  of  one  of  thefe  Fifhes  with  two 
Horns  on  it,  was  the  great  Thing  that  had,  ijn  his  Opinion,  outweighed 

Reafon,  the  Atteftation  of  Naturalifts  in  general,  and  his  own  Eyc- 
fight. 

This  Horn,  as  it  is  called,  is,  in  Reality,  a  Tusk,  of  the  Fifh  which 
produces  it,  which  is  the  Narwhal,  deferibed  at  large  in  the  foregoing 
Chapter  of  the  Whale. 


PART 


PART  VI.  B  O  O  K  V. 


Of  DISSERTATIONS,  on  Reptiles 
and  Insects,  by  Members  and  Correfpon- 
dents  of  the  Royal  Society. 


i  i 


CHAP.  I. 


PEOPLE  who  have  not  read  the  Philolophical  Tranfadtions 
can  have  no  Idea  of  the  wonderful  Properties  of  Things, 
tho’  they  have  heard  and  read  of  them  on  ever  fo  many  Occa- 
fions  before,  and  that  from  ever  fo  many  Hands,  and  thofe  ever  fo  emi¬ 
nent  ones :  We  have  an  Inftance  in  this  famous  Subjedt,  the  Poifon  of 
the  Rattle-Snake.  Authors  out  of  Number  have  written  on  it,  and 
have  told  us  of  its  fatal  Effedls,  when  communicated  to  the  Body  by  a 
Bite  of  the  Animal  ;  but  we  have  hitherto  fuppofed  that  Kind  of  Com¬ 
munication  neceflary  for  the  Effedt :  Alas,  could  we  have  prevailed 
with  ourfelves  to  read  thofe  Works,  we  fhould  have  been  informed 
better:  We  are  told  in  them,  that  it  can  communicate  itfelf  thro’ the 
very  Pores  of  Wood,  and  poifon  at  a  Yard’s  Diftance  from  the  Place 
where  it  has  touched. 

We  are  obliged,  for  this  unparallelled  Account,  to  Dr.  Mather,  a 
Wrifer  very  defervedly  famous  on  fome  other  Occafions.  It  Hands  in 
the  three  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  Number  erf  the  Philofophicai 
Tranfadtions.  He  tells  us,  that  a  certain  Perfon  having  killed  a  Rattle- 
Snake,  by  lafoing  it  with  a  /mail  Switch  (which  by  the  bye  is  a  very 
good  Way  of  killing  fuch  Animals)  fuffered  it,  when  dying,  to  bite  the 
End  of  the  Switch  ;  as  he  was  afterwards  travelling  on,  the  Dodtor 
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tells  us,  a  Fly  bit  his  Thumb,  and  he  rubbed  the  Place  with  the  larger 
End  of  this  Switch,  which  was  theoppofite  one  to  that  which  had  been  bit 
by  the  Serpent,  and  that  the  Confequence  of  this  was,  that  his  whole  Hand 
was  poifoned,  and  fwelled  up  by  Means  of  the  Venom  of  the  Serpent, 
which  had  made  its  Way  up  the  whole  Length  of  the  Switch. 

One  would  think  this  might  have  been  a  pretty  fufficient  Teftimony 
of  one  Man’s  Judgment,  as  to  the  Poifon  of  this  Creature ;  but  the 
Dodtor  does  not  leave  us  fo ;  he  feconds  it  by  another,  that  will  long 
be  remembered  to  his  Honour :  He  tells  us,  that  a  Man,  having  a 
broad  Ax  in  his  Hand,  provoked  a  Rattle-Snake  to  bite  the  Edge  of  it; 
that  the  Colour  of  the  Steeled  Part,  where  bitten,  immediately  chan¬ 
ged,  and  that  on  the  firft  Stroke  he  made  with  the  Ax,  this  difcoloured 
Part  dropped  out,  and  left  a  great  Gap  in  it. 

We  do  not  chufe,  to  queftion  the  Veracity  of  any  Author  whofe  Works. 
Hand  in  thefe  Tranfadtions,  but  we  mull  be  allowed  now  and  then  to 
quarrel  with  their  want  of  Apprehenfion.  We  would  alk  this  learned 
Society,  whether  a  Man’s  Hand  might  not  fwell  on  being  bit  by  a  Fly 
of  fome  mifchievous  Kind,  even  tho’  it  had  not  been  rubbed  with  a 
poifoned  Switch  ?  and  whether  a  Nick  might  not  happen  in  the  Edge 
of  an  Ax,  that  a  Man  was  hewing  with,  without  the  Affilfance  of  the 
Bite  of  a  Rattle-Snake  ? 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Manner  in  which  Reptiles  change  or  cajl  their 

Skins * 


IT  feems  impoffible  to  be  of  the  Name  of  Baker ,  and  not  to 
be  a  Philofopher  :  The  Author  of  this  curious  Diflertation,  is  a 
Son  of  the  Gentleman  of  that  Name,  fo  often  and  fo  jultly  celebrated: 
in  this  Work.  It  flands  in  the  four  hundred  and  eighty-third  Number 
of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadfions. 

This  young  Gentleman,  after  taking  up  fomewhat  too  much  Paper 
in  telling  us,  that  the  Water-Newt  changes  or  calls  its  Skin  as  Serpents 
do,  and  communicating  fome  other  Obfervations  of  equal  Confequence, 
obferves,  that  the  Reafon.  of  his  troubling  the  Royal  Society  with  this 
Relation  is,  that  tho’  it  has  been  long  known,  that  the  Serpent  Kind, 
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caft  their  Skins,  yet  we  are  ignorant  of  the  Manner  of  their  doing  it,  becaufc 
they  doit  in  their  Holes ;  but  that  by  knowing  how  this  of  theNewt  isdone, 
we  may  form  areafonable  Guefs  at  the  Way  in  which  the  others  perform  it* 
He  tells  us,  that  the  Newt  gets  its  Skin  off  by  loofening  with  its 
fore  Feet  the  Skin  about  the  Jaws,  and  getting  firftone  Leg  and  then  the 
other  of  this  Pair  out,  after  which  the  reft  is  eafy  :  And  who  will 
doubt,  but  that  this  mu  ft  convey  a  very  diftindt  Idea  of  the  Manner  in 
which  Serpents  do  it,  which  have  no  Feet  at  all. 

The  Youth  of  this  little  Philofopher  pleads  againft  our  faying  any 
more  :  We  are  not  cenfuring  him  for  writing,  but  the  Prefident  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  countenancing  fuch  Matters. 

CHAP.  HI. 

An  Account  of  a  remarkable  Generation  of  InfeEls . 

THIS  Account  is  given  by  one  Lewis  j  it  ftands  fo  late  as  in  the 
four  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  Number  of  the  Tranfa&ions, 
and  is  delivered  with  all  the  Air  of  a  miraculous  Phenomenon,  diffe¬ 
rent  from  every  Thing  that  had  been  obferved  before :  It  is  not 
much  to  the  Credit  of  the  Society  that  it  was  not  difcovered  by  them  to 

be  a  very  familiar  and  common  one. 

The  Author  tells  us  that  there  is  a  Tree  in  Maryland  called  from  the 
Number  of  Flies  hatched  from  its  Leaves,  the  Fly-Free ;  that  its  Leaves 
are  like  thofe  of  the  Mulberry,  and  have  little  Bags  on  them,  out  of  fe- 
veral  of  which,  when  cut  open,  there  would  ifliie  a  Fly  like  a  Gnat  j 
he  adds,  that  the  Bags  appeared  fmall  while  the  Leaves  were  young, 
but  grew  with  them  till  they  arrived  at  their  full  Bignefs,  and  were  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  Fly  he  mentions,  as  well  as  by  feveral  other  little  Infedts. 
Thus  begins,  and  thus  ends  the  Relation  ;  the  Whole  is  delivered  with 
an  Air  of  Importance,  and  we  are  left  to  believe,  if  we  pleafe,  (as  the 
Society  feems  to  have  done)  that  the  Flies  grow  like  the  Leaves,  and 
are  produced  by  the  Juices  of  the  Tree.  The  true  Hiftory  of  the  Whole 
is  this. 

A  fmall  Fly,  of  the  ichnumon  Kind,  defcribed  by  all  the  Naturalifts 
who  have  treated  of  Infedts,  is  produced  from  a  Worm  or  Maggot, 
fed  by  the  Juices  of  the  Tree  this  Gentleman  mentions.  The  Parent 
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Animal,  when  about  to  lay  her  Eggs,  pierces,  with  an  Inflrument  Na¬ 
ture  has  furnilhed  her  with  in  the  hinder  Part  of  her  Body  for  this 
Purpofe,  the  outer  Membrane  of  the  Leaf,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
depofits  a  Drop  of  acrid  Matter,  and  a  fingle  Egg  in  the  Wound.  The 
Juices  of  the  Leaf  becoming  vitiated  by  this  unnatural  Admixture,  and 
feveral  of  its  fmall  Fibres  being  broken,  there  rifes  a  morbid  Tumor 
on  the  Part  which  enclofes  the  Egg  depofited  there,  furrounding  it  on 
every  Side.  Juices  are  brought  to  the  Part  in  abundance  from  this 
Time,  the  Tumor  encreafes,  and  fome  time  after  the  Animal  is  produ¬ 
ced  from  the  Egg  ;  this  is  not  a  Fly  like  the  Parent,  but  a  fmall  white 
Maggot,  whofe  proper  Nourifbment  is  the  Juice  of  that  Tree  ;  it  feeds 
on  this  in  perfect  Security  till  the  Time  of  its  deftined  Metamorphofis,. 
when  after  having  lain  fome  Days  in  the  chryfalis  State,  without  Mo¬ 
tion,  or  any  Appearance  of  Life,  it  burffs  out  in  its  Perfection  in 
Form  of  a  Fly,  like  its  Parent.  As  foon  as  this  happens,  cNature  in- 
ftru&s  it  to  gnaw  its  Way  thro*  the  Walls  of  its  Prifon,  which  it  does 
in  a  very  little  Time,  and  makes  its  efcape  to  impregnate  a  Female  of 
the  fame  Brood,  if  a  Male;  or,  if  itfelf  a  Female,  to  be  impregnated  by 
fome  of  its  Brothers  of  the  fame  Offspring,  and  then  to  depofit  its  own 
Eggs  in  the  fame  Leaves,  to  be  brought  up  to  their  Maturity  in  the  fame 
Manner. 

Thus  the  whole  Myflery  of  this  Generation  is  the  fame  with  the 
common  Courfe  of  Nature,  in  all  thofe  InfeCts  which  are  hatched  in 
Galls:  The  Protuberance  itfelf  is  properly  a  Leaf  Gall,  and  is  perfectly 
analagous  to  thofe  we  continually  meet  with  on  our  Limes  and  Willow's, 
Mr.  Lewis  muff  have  had  great  Luck  if  he  often  met  with  Galls  fb 
ready  to  give  forth  their  perfect  Fly,  that  it  flew  out  on  Cutting  ;  for  it 
is  but  a  very  Ihort  Period  that  paffes  between  the  Fly’s  being  in  this 
State  and  in  Condition  to  make  its  Way  out  of  the  Bag  and  its  doing  it. 

The  other  Infeds  defcribed,  as  farmed  in  the  Subftance  of  the  fame 
Gall  or  Bag,  appear  by  the  Account  to  be  the  Pucerons,  a  Kind  of  In- 
feCt  always  bred  on  Trees,  and  often  forming  Leaf  Galls  much  more 
confiderable  and  remarkable  than  thofe  of  this  Hiffory,  for  the  Recep¬ 
tion  of  their  Young.  The  common  Galls  ufed  by  the  Dyers- are  formed 
exaCtly  as  the  Bags  of  thefe  Flies  are,  and  (hew  very  frequently  the  Moles 
out  of  which  the  Fly  has  made  its  efcape.. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  'Tranfmutation  of  Water  into  Maggots. 

This  is  of  the  Number  of  the  Miracles  recorded  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadtions :  it  flands  in  the  twenty-feventh  Number  * 
Its  Author  is  Mr.  Stubbs.  This  Gentleman  allured  the  Society,  on  his 
own  pofltive  Experience,  that  in  the  Middle  of  the  Ifland  of  'Jamaica 
he  found  a  Plain  called  Maggoty  Savannah ,  where,  when  it  rained,  the 
Drops,  as  they  fettled  on  the  Seams  of  People’s  Garments,  in  half  an 
Hour’s  Time  became  living  Maggots. 

The  Society,  perfectly  convinced  of  the  Truth  of  the  Fadt,  delivered 
it  to  the  World  under  their  Countenance  and  Authority,  but  unluckily 
both  they  and  the  Author  have  forgot  to  tell  us,  whether  it  was  the 
Place,  or  the  Seams,  that  gave  Origin  to  this  Metamorphofis  of  the 
Water  y  for  it  feems,  that  if  it  fell  in  any  other  Part  of  the  Ifland,  or 
any  other  Part  of  the  Garment,  the  Miracle  did  not  happen. 


CHAP.  V. 

An  Account  of  a  Tree- killing  InfeB . 

THE  Hiftory  of  this  very  remarkable  Infedt  flands  fo  early  in. 

the  Philo fophical  Tranfadtions  as  in  the  Eighth  Number,  yet  fo 
it  happens  that  no  body  has  ever  feen  or  heard  of  the  Creature  fince  :  It  is. 
defcribed  in  fo  truly  focietarian  a  Manner,  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
guefs  what  Sort  of  Creatures  it  is  ;  its  Effedts  feem  the  principal 
Thing  the  Society  paid  their  Regard  to  ;  thefe  were,  the  deftroying 
Trees,  by  only  once  ftriking  its  Tail  into  them ;  an  EfFedt  which  it 
would  have  been  no  Difcredit  to  them  to  have  paid  as  little  Attention  to, 
as  to  the  Hiflory  of  the  Animal  faid  to  produce  it.  We  who  are  bold 
enough  occaflonally  to  contradidt  this  wonderful  Body,  are  not  afiaid  to; 
affirm,  that  there  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  any  Infedt  that  had  inch  a 
Power. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Kermes . 


/ 
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H  E  Account  we  have  of  this  valuable  Product  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfa&ions,  is  one  of  thofe  which  the  Society  feems 
perfectly  fatisfied  with  ;  it  flands  as  early  as  in  the  twentieth  Number, 
and  has  never  been  difputed  or  contradidted  by  any  of  the  Members 
fince  that  Time,  nor  has  any  thing  been  thought  neceffary  to  be  added 
to  it.  The  Author,  Mr.  Verney ,  fets  out  with  telling  us  what  Kermes 
is  ;  namely,  that  it  is  a  vegetable  Excrefence  growing  upon  the  Wood, 
and  fometimes  upon  the  Leaves  of  a  Shrub  common  in  Languedoc ,  and 
is  full  of  a  fcarlet  Juice  :  He  tells  us,  when  taken  from  the  Tree,  they 
yield  a  red  Powder,  every  Grain  of  which  would  hatch  into  a  Fly, 
which  would  die  in  a  Day  or  two,  if  this  was  not  prevented  by  wetting 
this  Powder  with  Vinegar ;  he  finally  informs  us,  that  the  Powder 


iffues  out  at  a  Hole  in  the  Side  of  the  Excrefence  at  firft,  and  falls; 
but  that  afterwards  other  Grains  adhere  to  the  Outfide  of  the  Excrefence, 
and  thefe  he  tells  us,  have  been  hatched  within  the  Hufk,  and  have 
gnawed  their  Way  thro’  its  Cover.  It  appears  then  from  this,  that  the 
Kermes  is  only  a  particular  Kind  of  Gall,  like  thofe  ufed  in  Dying,  or 
like  the  Bags  of  the  Leaves  of  the  American  Fly-Tree  ;  and  fuch  is 
the  Credit  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  obtained  a  long  Time  in  the 
World,  that  every  body  took  the  Fadt  upon  their  Atteftation,  and  de¬ 
clared  Kermes  an  Excrefence  of  a  Tree  :  Some  imagined  it  the  Fruit 
of  the  Shrub  on  which  it  is  found,  but  others  were  at  great  Pains  to 
contradidt  that,  and  to  fhew  that  it  bore  other  Fruit  befide. 

Every  Thing,  however,  is  not  exadtly  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  nor  is  the  Account  they  give  of  this  Drug 
lefs  imperfect  than  falfe.  Allowing  the  Kermes  to  be  the  Thing  they 
defcribe,  a  Vegetable  Excrefence,  would  it  not  have  been  well  to  in¬ 
form  us  of  its  Size,  Shape  and  Colour  ?  and  when  we  are  told  that  it  is 
found  on  a  Shrub  in  Languedoc ,  would  it  not  have  been  as  well  to 
tell  us  what  Shrub  that  was,  provided  either  the  Author  or  the  So¬ 
ciety  knew  ?  Is  a  fcarlet  Juice  a  natural  Matter  for  the  filling  a 
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Vegetable  Excrefence  ?  are  there  any  fuch  fo  filled  ?  how  comes  this 
Juice  afterwards  converted  into  a  red  Powder,  every  Grain  of  which 
would  produce  a  Fly,  if  not  prevented  ?  and  how  is  it,  that  this  Au¬ 
thor  explains  this  Affertion  confonantly  to  his  telling  us  that  many  of 
them  do  hatch  within  the  Hufk,  and  are  feen  on  its  Surface,  and  that 
not  in  the  Form  of  a  Fly,  but  as  Grains  foil  ? 

The  Truth  is,  that  Kermes  are  no  more  Vegetable  Excrefcences  of 
the  Shrub  they  adhere  to,  than  Caterpillars  are  Excrefences  of  the 
Trees  and  Plants  whofe  Leaves  they  feed  on  ;  they  are  Infe&s  produced 
from  the  Eggs  of  other  Infetfs  of  the  fame  Kind,  and,  in  their  turn, 
produce  others  like  themfelves. 

The  Shrub  they  are  found  on  is  a  little  Ilex,  or  Holm-oak,  defcribed 
by  the  Botanical  Writers  under  the  Name  of  Ilex  Coccigera ,  Ilex 
Cocciglandifera  and  Quercus  foliis  ovatis  dentatofpinojis .  It  is  a  low 
Shrub;  its  Branches  tough,  its  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Holly,  and  its  Fruit 
an  Acorn  much  refembling  that  of  the  common  Oak.  It  is  common 
in  France ,  Spain ,  and  Italy ,  but  the  greateft  Quantity  of  the  Kermes 
is  produced  in  France . 

The  Kermes  is  an  Infed  of  the  Nature  of  thofe  which  we  frequently 
meet  with  on  our  Fruit-Trees,  in  Form  of  little  Crufts  or  Scabs,  and 
which  our  Gardiners  have  called  the  Greenhoufe  Bug.  Reaumur ,  the 
only  Author  that  has  entered  thoroughly  into  their  Hiftory,  calls  them 
from  their  great  Refemblance  to  Galls,  and  other  vegetable  Excrefcen¬ 
ces,  Gall  Infers ;  they  are  of  the  Number  of  thofe,  the  Male  of  which 
has  Wings,  and  the  Female  not :  The  Male  is  never  regarded,  nor  ap¬ 
pears  to  belong  to  the  Family,  he  flies  about  at  his  Pleafure,  and  is  as 
often  feen  about  other  Trees  as  the  Shrub  he  was  produced  on  :  The 
Female,  on  the  contrary,  remains  for  a  great  Part  of  her  Life  fixed  to 
the  Place  where  foe  is  firft  feen,  and  has  very  little  the  Appearance  of 
an  Animal.  The  Part  of  their  Life  which  they  fpend  in  this  fixed 
State,  is  that  in  which  they  are  moft  the  Objeds  of  our  Obfervation 
that  in  which  they  grow  moft,  and  produce  their  Young  in  all  this 
Time,  they  appear  a  very  Portion  of  the  Branch  they  adhere  to  ;  and 
what  *is  moft  fingular,  is,  that  the  larger  they  grow,  the  lefs  they  look 
like  Animals  ;  and  while  they  are  employed  in  laying  tuoufands  of  Lgj.s,, 
one  would  take  them  for  nothing  but  mere  Galls.  Such  are  the  Gall 
Infe&s  in  general:  there  are  a  great  variety  of  them  in  Shape,and  Co¬ 
lour.  The  particular  Species,  which  is.  the  Subje<ft  of  this  Paper,,  is- of 
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aroundifh  Form,  or  more  determinately  (peaking,  it  is  ox  the  Figure  of 
a  Sphere,  from  which  a  fmall  Segment  has  been  cut  in  one  Part;  it  is 
by  this  Part  that  it  adheres  to  the  Tree,  from  which  it  draws  its  Nou- 
rifiiment.  Such  is  the  Figure  of  the  Female:  When  full  grown,  (he 
much  refembles  a  Kind  ofPurfc  or  Bag,  formed  of  a  tough  and  (Tong 
Membrane,  of  a  (hining  blueiffi  Black,  like  that  of  a  ripe  Plumb,  and 
in  the  fame  Manner  covered  with  a  fine  grey  Powder :  1  his  is  the  natu¬ 
ral  Colour  of  the  perfect  Kermes ;  what  we  fee  of  it  is,  indeed,  ufually 
of  a  reddifh  brown  Colour,  but  this  is  owing  to  its  having  been  wetted 
with  Vinegar  in  the  Curing:  It  is  in  this  State  that  the  Creature  depo- 
fites  its  Eggs;  thefe  are  round,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  fmall  Pin’s- Head,  and 
of  a  fcariet  Colour,  eafily  cruflied,  and  full  oi  a  hue  ricm  Juice,  in 
which  the  Virtue  of  the  Drug  confids.  As  the  Creature  begins  to  lay 
thefe,  (he  provides  for  their  Safety.  She  does  not  leave  them  expofed 
on  the  Bark  of  the  Tree,  but  draws  them  under  her  own  Belly  ;  the  Skin 
of  her  Belly  is  preffed  upward  by  them,  as  they  are  laid  in  greater  and 
greater  Numbers  ;  and,  in  fine,  when  they  are  all  laid,  is  every  way 
fqueezed  clofe  to  the  Back.  The  Creature  has  now  done  ner  Office  and 
dies,  her  Body  remains  however  fixed  to  the  Place  where  it  was,  and 
forms  a  Kind  of  hollow  Shell,  under  which  the  Eggs  are  preferved  fafe 
from  all  Injuries,  till  the  Time  of  their  Hatching.  It  is  in  this  State 
that  the  Kermes  are  gathered  for  medical  Ufes,  but  if  left  on  the  Shrub 
the  Eggs  foon  after  hatch,  and  produce  a  Multitude  of  young  ones, 
fome  of&  which  are  dedined  to  no  farther  Change  but  that  of  their  en- 
creafed  Bignefs ;  but  others,  after  they  have  paffed  the  proper  Time  of 
Red  in  the  Chryfalis  State,  become  Flies,  and  are  the  Males  which  af¬ 
terwards  impregnate  their  Sider  Females  of  the  fame  Brood.  The 
young  Kermes  are  extremely  fmall,  and  fcarce  didinguidiable  on  the 
Branches  without  the  Help  of  Glades  ;  they  are  very  nimble  at  this 
Time,  and  continue  fo  from  the  Month  of  June,  in  which  they  are 
hatched,  till  the  Month  of  March  in  the  following  Spring  ;  they  ac¬ 
quire  very  little  Bignefs  in  the  Summer  and  enluing  cold  Seafon,  and 
are  not  regarded  till  the  Time  of  their  fixing  themfelves,  which  is  in 
the  Beginning  of  March  ;  when  once  fixed  they  foon  begin  to  grow 
large,  they  are  quickly  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Millet  Seed,  of  a  fcariet 
Colour,  with  fome  little  Tufts  of  a  white  cottony  Matter  on  their  Backs, 
and  a  downy  Bed  of  the  fame  Kind  under  their  Bellies.  At  this  Time 
the  Males  may  be  always  obferved  hoping  and  flying  about  them  : 
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They  are  extremely  fmall,  they  have  only  two  Wings,  and  are  of  a  dufky 
greyifh  Colour  with  a  caff  of  red  in  it,  their  Antenna  are  very  llender, 
and  they  have  two  Hairs  or  Filaments  growing  from  the  hinder  Part  of 
the  Body,  and  between  thefe  are  placed  their  Organs  of  Generation  in 
form  of  a  very  fmall  oblong  Body  bending  downwards  j  a  careful  Ob- 
ferver  may,  at  a  proper  Seafon,  find  many  Opportunities  of  feeing  thefe 
Males  impregnate  the  Females  or  common  Kermes  5  after  this  they 
begin  to  grow  larger,  and  particularly  to  fwell  and  become  more  con¬ 
vex  :  In  the  Month  of  April  they  are  found  nearly  of  their  full  fize, 
but  containing  only  a  clear  red  Liquor  like  Blood  j  and  in  three  Weeks 
or  a  Month  after  this,  they  will  have  laid  their  Eggs,  and  become  in  a 
Condition  to  be  gathered  for  Ufe. 

The  Life  of  the  Female  is  of  about  a  Year,  that  of  the  Male  is  lefs  ; 
for  as  foon  as  he  has  done  his  Office,  and  impregnated  the  Female,  he 
dies.  Such  is  the  genuine  Hiflory  of  this  Creature,  fo  long  mifiaken 
for  a  mere  vegetable  Excrefence.  There  have  not,  indeed,  been  want¬ 
ing,  fome,  who  have  fufpetted  it  for  an  Animal  ;  the  Count  Marfigli 
was  of  this  Number  at  one  Time,  but  he  afterwards  perfuaded  himfelf 
that  they  were  only  Galls,  by  an  Experiment  of  making  Ink  with  them 
with  Copperas,  as  with  the  common  Galls  j  an  Experiment  that  ought 
only  to  have  fhewn  him,  that  vegetable  Juices,  which  in  their  natural 
State  would  turn  black  with  Vitriol,  do  not  lofe  that  Property  by  paf- 
fing  thro’  the  VefTels  of  an  Animal  Body. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Cochineal . 

TH  E  focietarian  Hiftory  of  Kermes  naturally  leads  us  to  that  of  Co¬ 
chineal,  a  Subftance  ufually  ranked  in  the  fame  Clafs  with  it,  and 
which  has  had  the  Fortune  to  be  as  long  mifunderftood,  as  to  its  Nature 
and  Origin,  as  the  Kermes  itfelf  \  tho’  the  Tranfa&ions  furnifh  us  only 
one  DifTertation  on  the  Subject  of  Kermes,  they  are  abundant  on  that 
of  Cochineal ;  there  are  no  lefs  than  five  Papers  there,  exprefsly  on  the 
Subjed,  befides  a  great  Number  of  occafional  Blunders  about  it  in  the 
Memoirs  on  other  Subjects. 
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The  firft  Account  we  have  in  this  memorable  Collection,  ftands  in 
the  fortieth  Number,  its  Author  has  been  modeft  enough  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  Name  ;  a  Virtue  that  might  have  become  the  Author  of 
fuch  a  Paper  very  well,  if  it  had  been  publifhed  any  where  elfe  :  But 
among  congenial  Nonfence  furely  it  was  abfurd  and  cruel  to  difown  it. 
He  fets  out  with  telling  us,  that  the  Cochineal  is  a  Fly  j  he  might  as 
well  have  told  us  it  was  a  Whale  or  an  Oifter  5  and  out  of  his 
Publick-Spiritednefs,  propofes  to  the  Society  to  make  fome  other 
Flies,  by  Fermentation,  which  fhould  have  the  fame  Virtues  }  he  is 
good-natured  enough  to  give  the  Method  at  large  of  doing  this :  But  of 
this  we  have  faid  more  in  its  proper  Place,  under  the  Article  of  Mak¬ 
ing  of  InjedJs. 

The  fecond  Account  of  the  Cochineal  in  the  Philofophical  Trans¬ 
actions  is  in  the  one  hundred  and  fecond  Number.  This  Author,  who¬ 
ever  he  is,  for  he  alfo  conceals  his  Name  from  us,  flatly  contradicts 
the  other,  and  the  Animal  in  his  Hands,  is  inftantly  changed  from  a 
Fly  to  a  Beetle}  he  very  fignificantly,  indeed,  retains  the  Term  Fly 
for  it,  but  he  tells  us  in  his  Defcription,  that  it  is  a  Beetle,  and  indeed 
the  very  fame  with  our  common  Cowlady.  This  Author  comes  juft 
as  near  the  Truth  as  the  other,  in  regard  to  the  Nature  of  the  Animal, 
but  he  is  infinitely  greater  in  his  Account  of  its  Origin  }  in  this  Senfe* 
Reafon,  Nature,  all  fall  down  before  him,  and  he  is  the  great  Author 
of  a  new  Syflem,  which  will,  we  flatter ourfelves,  appear  as  ridiculous 
to  every  body,  but  the  Royal  Society ,  as  Linneus’s  Botany  did  to  that 
diftinguifhing  Body  itfelf.  He  tells  us,  that  the  Cochineal  is  at  firft  a 
fmall  Protuberance  from  the  Plant,  which  afterwards,  by  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  is  converted  into  a  living  InfeCt}  which,  after  a  ftated  Time, 
becomes  the  Beetle  known  by  the  Name  of  Cochineal.  Let  us  no 
longer  cenfure  as  fabulous  the  Egyptian  Accounts  of  Animals  produced 
by  the  Sun’s  Heat  from  Mud  :  The  Royal  Society  countenances  and 
publilhes  to  the  World  a  Miracle  full  as  great,  in  which  the  fame 
Power  is  the  Agent.  A  Vegetable  Wart,  a  Blifter  upon  the  Leaf  to 
ufe  the  very  focietarian  Term,  becomes  a  living  Animal,  furniihed  with 
a  vaft  Apparatus  of  Parts,  nay,  with  Organs  of  Generation,  which, 
as,  according  to  that  Account,  the  l'ucceeding  Broods  are  to  be  produced 
in  the  fame  Manner  that  this  was,  not  by  the  ordinary  Methods  of  Ge¬ 
neration,  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  it.. 
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The  Author  of  this  curious  Diftertation  feems  to  have  been  aware 
that  the  Cochineal  was  no  more  like  a  Beetle  than  a  Woodloufe,  and 
fears  People  fhould  be  alking  troublefome  Queftions  about  its  Wings  and 
other  Parts  but  he  has  provided  againft  all  this,  by  giving  an  imaginary 
Procefs,  in  the  curing  the  Creatures  for  Sale  ;  in  which  he  tells  us,  the 
People  carefully  feparate  the  Wings  from  the  Bodies,  after  rubbing  them 
off  between  their  Hands. 

When  the  Reader  has  been  informed  that  this  Creature  has  in  reality 
noWings,  he  will  beeafily  convinced  that  all  this  Care  lay  in  the  Author’s 
Brain  only,  and  that  the  whole  Proceedure  was  of  his  own  inventing. 
What  a  Genius  mud  a  Man  have  to  invent  fuch  a  formal  Procefs,  and 
what  mud  he  think  of  the  Body,  who,  he  made  no  doubt  would  be¬ 
lieve  it. 

The  Society  feems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  long  Time  perfectly  fa- 
tisfied  with  this  Account.  We  hear  nothing  more  about  Cochineal  in 
their  Tranfadions  till  in  Number  two  hundred  ninety-two,  that  great 
Genius  Mr.  Lewenhoeck  attacks  it  with  his  Microfcope.  It  was  not 
that  any  Doubt  of  the  Society,  as  to  the  Truth  of  the  former  Account, 
had  led  him  to  this,  but  a  Dutch  Merchant  had  dared  to  think  himfelf 
wifer  than  the  whole  Society,  and  to  queftion  the  Fad,  of  Cochineal 
being  any  Infed  at  all.  He  argues  in  a  Manner  every  Way  worthy  the 
Body  to  whom  he  addrefles  his  Arguments  ;  firft,  that  they  cannot 
be  Animals,  becaufe  they  are  too  fmall ;  two  of  the  largeft  of  them 
hardly  weighing  #  Gram  of  Gold :  Secondly,  that  Nature  cannot  produce 
fuch  vaft  Numbers  of  Animals,  as  we  annually  have  of  them:  Thirdly, 
and  laftly,  that  if  {he  did.  Men  would  not  be  able  to  catch  them. 
From  the  Whole  of  thefe  conclufive  Arguments  he  infers,  as  a  Certainty, 
that  Cochineal  is  not  an  Animal  of  any  Kind,  but  is  either  a  Seed  or  an 
Excrefcence  of  a  Plant. 

Mr.  Lewenhoeck  does  not  attack  his  Arguments  in  form,  but  draws 
upon  him  the  Account  juft  recited,  and  which  himfelf  had  introduced 
to  the  Society  all  this,  as  too  precious  a  Jumble  of  Nonfence  to  be  degra¬ 
ded  by  the  common  Fate  of  Writings,  that  of  once  Printing,  he  repeats 
againft  him,  and  afterwards  produces  his  own  new  microfcopical  Obferva- 
tions  upon  the  Subjed,  in  which  he  tells  us,  he  had  found  Eggs,  perfed 
Eggs,  {haped  like  Hens  Eggs,  in  the  Cochineals,  and  thefe  to  the 
Number  of  two  hundred  in  each,  every  one  of  them  having  a  perfect 
Animal  in  it,  which  he  could  difeover,  and  fee  the  very  Limbs  of,  on 
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removing  the  Integuments.  What  becomes  now  of  the  Sydem  in  the 
former  Paper  ?  Mr.  Lewenhoeck  forgets  here  that  he  had  adopted  it,  and 
gives  us  one  quite  contrary  :  What  occafion  for  Eggs  and  Embryos,  if 
the  Animal  is  not  to  be  produced  by  them,  but  to  grow  out  of  the  Leaves 
of  a  Plant  ?  The  Sydem,  however,  is  dilla  wild  and  unnatural  one  $  Mr* 
Lewcnhceck  has  fuppofed  at  firft,  that  the  larger  Cochineals  were  Fe¬ 
males,  and  the  fmaller  the  Males  j  but  on  examining  thcfe  lad,  he  found 
Eggs  in  them  too  ;  and  hence  he  forms  his  new  Sydem  of  them,  which 
is,  that  they  are  produced  from  Animal  Parents,  but  without  Copulation. 
An  Affertion  like  this  was  in  danger  of  being  laughed  out  of  Countenance, 
but  the  Author,  to  proceed  in  the  truly  focietarian  Way,  drengthens  one 
Blunder  by  another,  and,  lead:  we  fhould  difbelieve  this  Sort  of  Generation 
in  the  Cochineal,  he  tells  us,  that  it  takes  Place  alfo  in  another  Race  of 
Infeds  ,  to  which  he  gives  no  Name,  but  by  which,  from  hisDefcription, 
lame  as  it  is,  we  may  make  out,  that  he  means  the  Pucerons  ;  a'fmall 
green  Infed,  common  in  vad  Numbers  on  the  young  Branches  of  Elder 
and  feveral  other  Trees  and  Plants  :  He  boldly  afferts,  that  thefe  Crea¬ 
tures  are  all  Females,  and  breed  without  Copulation  :  But  this  is  too 
unnatural  to  be  true.  There  is  fomething  very  extraordinary  in  the 
Propagation  of  thefe  Animals,  but  they  have  been  feen  in  Copulation. 

We  can  never  enough  admire  the  Boldnefs  of  this  Author,  how¬ 
ever,  in  his  Affertions  of  Falfhoods  to  prove  Falfhhoods  j  he  is  not 
content  with  making  the  poor  little  Pucerons  Mongrels  of  this 
Kind,  but  he  roundly  tells  us,  that  Eels,  Shrimps  and  Prawns,  are 
in  like  Manner  all  Females,  and  that  there  are  no  fuchthing  as  Males 
of  any  of  thefe  Species  ;  this  is  an  Affertion  every  Way  worthy  the 
Man  who  makes  it,  and  the  Place  where  it  Hands.  We  are  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  Merit,  great  Merit  indeed,  in  Lewenhoeck ;  he  had  the 
good  Fortune  to  be  one  of  the  fird  People  who  worked  at  microfco- 
pical  Obfervations,  but  we  are  to  acknowledge  at  the  fame  Time,  that 
he  has  the  Honour  of  having  docked  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  with 
more  Errors  than  any  one  Member  of  it,  excepting  only  his  Succeffor 
in  Peeping,  Mr.  Baker,  But  to  purfue  his  Difcoveries  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  Head,  he  farther  obferved,  that  the  Head  and  Bread  of  the  Co¬ 
chineal  Animal  were  tied  to  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Body  only  by  a  fmall 
Ligament,  and  he  adds,  from  the  Author  of  the  preceding  accurate  Ac¬ 
counts,  that  the  Cochineal  is  never  good  till  the  Animal  has  Wings. 
Thefe  are  two  glorious  Afkrtions,  in  regard  to  an  Animal  that  has  no 
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Divifion  of  the  Head  from  the  Body,  nor  even  the  leaft  appearance  of 
Wings,  or  of  any  Thing  analogous  to  them.  Upon  the  Whole,  he 
concludes,  that  what  we  call  Cochineal,  is  neither  a  Seed,  as  the  Dutch¬ 
man  fuppofed,  nor  a  compleat  Animal,  as  others  judged,  but  only  the 
hinder  Parts  of  a  felf- generating  Beetle.  He  adds  feveral  Figures  to 
this  Account,  exprefling  what  he  never  could  have  feen,  unlefs  his  Eyes 
were  fo  very  excellent,  that  they  could  fee  Things  that  never  exifted  ; 
among  thefe  we  may  reckon  the  Veftiges  of  the  Ligaments  conne&ing 
the  two  Parts  of  the  Animal,  and  the  feparate  upper  Part.  We  are 
quite  loft  in  Amazement,  that  fo  fertile  a  Genius  as  his  could  not  dif. 
cover  Wings  adhering  to  thefe,  but  fhould  leave  us  to  take  fo  important 
a  Falfity  upon  a  bare  Aftertion.  This  is,  in  fome  Degree,  made  up  to 
us,  however,  by  his  pofitive  Aftertion  that  he  did  find  Wings  among 
the  Cochineal,  and  even  the  hard  fcaly  Cafes  or  Covers  of  Wings, 
fuch  as  the  Beetles  all  have,  tho’  he  unluckily  found  thefe,  as  he 
tells  us,  on  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Animal,  a  Part  he  had  before  obfer- 
ved  Wings  were  not  to  be  expeded  on,  as  being  found  on  no  Animal  in 
the  World  in  that  Part ;  he  goes  fo  far  as  to  defcribe  thefe  Cafes  of 
Wings,  and  tells  us  they  were  black  with  a  fmall  red  Spot  upon  each5 
nay,  he  tells  us  the  very  Ufe  they  are  of  to  the  Creatures  (which  by 
the  bye  never  poflefied  any  fuch  Thing)  and,  finally,  does  Providence 
great  Honour  for  being  the  Contriver  of  a  Thing  that  does  not  exift.  In 
how  truly  Societarian  a  Manner  he  concludes  his  Paper,  with  an  Obfer- 
vation  equal  to  the  reft,  which  is,  that  the  circular  Furrows  we  fee  on 
the  Body  of  the  Cochineal  are  not  natural,  but  are  only  acquired  in  the 
Drying. 

Could  one  imagine  that  his  Antagonift  could  remain  unfatisfied  after 
fo  many  Proofs  of  Cochineal  being  truly  an  Animal  ?  The  whole  wanted 
Weight,  however,  with  him  ;  it  is  no  Wonder  that  he  who  had  before 
difputed  the  Opinion  of  a  whole  Royal  Society ,  ftiould  now  queftion  the 
ipfe  dixit  of  Lewhenhoeck.  He  was  in  doubt,  he  tried  all  Lewenhoeck' s 
Experiments  after  him,  and,  like  moft  Repeaters  of  focietarian  Expe¬ 
riments,  he  thought  he  found  Reafon  to  form  an  exad  contrary  Opinion 
from  them  j  he  declares  Mr.  Lewenhoeck’s  Eggs  to  be  Seeds,  their  Shells 
the  Membrane  furrounding  thofe  Seeds,  and  the  very  Blood-  Veflels, 
which  that  indefatigable  Obferver  had  found  in  them,  to  be  Filaments 
analogous  to  what  we  fee  in  Cherries  and  Goofeberrics, 
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We  are  not  to  wonder,  however,  that  this  mercantile  Gentleman  ventu¬ 
red  to  contradict  Mr.  Lewenhoeck ;  he  knew  he  was  one  of  a  Body  of  Men, 
who  were  very  much  addicted  to  contradict  themfelves  :  Nay,  that  this 
very  Lewenhoeck ,  on  this  very  SubjeCt,  had  already  three  Times  contra¬ 
dicted  his  very  felf.  He  had  declared  for  many  Years,  [that  Cochineal 
was  a  Seed  of  a  Plant,  and  was  of  the  Nature  of  the  Uva  Urfi.  When 
requeued  by  Mr.  Boyle  to  re-examine  the  SubjeCt  with  his  utmoft  At¬ 
tention}  he  obeyed,  and  the  Refult  was,  that  he  was  the  more  confir¬ 
med  in  his  original  Opinion  }  and  that  tho’  he  had  before  only  faid  they 
were  Seeds,  he  would  now  have  fworn  it.  Mr.  Boyle ,  in  Return  to  this^ 
fent  him  fome  unlucky  Atteftations  of  Cochineal’s  being  a  living  Crea¬ 
ture,  fuch  as  he  found  there  could  be  no  Deceit  or  Miftake  in.  What 
his  Microfcope  could  not  convince  him  of,  this  did  }  he  now  examined, 
or  faid  that  he  had  examined  the  SubjeCt  again,  and  renounced  his  old 
Error  fora  new  one ;  When  he  had  allowed  them  Animals,  he  went  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  as  to  their  Nature,  and  at  one  Time  affirmed  they 
went  thro’  the  common  Change  of  flying  InfeCts}  being  firft  Worms, 
afterwards  Beetles }  at  another  Time  he  denied  it,  and  a  Twelve-month 
afterwards  aflerted  it  again.  It  would  have  been  too  tedious  to  have 
tranfcribed  at  Length  all  this  Gentleman’s  Errors  alone  on  this  Sub¬ 
jeCt  }  we  fee  the  laft  Determination  of  his  Judgment  in  this  Paper,  and 
are  let  into  this  great  Secret  by  it,  that  after  changing  his  Opinion  fifty 
Times  upon  the  fame  Thing,  he  at  length  knew  as  little  of  it,  as  he  did 
when  he  firfl  fet  out  in  the  Enquiry. 

There  feems  a  Fatality  attending  the  Royal  Society ,  that  a  Man,  tho'  of 
real  Knowledge  while  difengaged  from  it,  becomes  like  the  reft  as 
foon  as  he  begins  to  write  for  the  common  Stock.  The  next  Paper,  in 
order  of  Time  to  this  of  Mr.  Lewenhoeck' s,  concerning  the  fame  Sub- 
je&,  is  by  a  no  lefs  confiderable  Author  than  Dr.  Tancred  Robinjon,  an 
excellent  Naturalift  in  general,  and  who  had  written  excellently  on 
other  Occafions  }  but  here  he  feems  infeCted  by  the  very  Air  of  the 
Room,  and  writes  as  worthily  of  the  Place  his  Writing  is  to  appear  in 
as  e’er  a  Dudley  or  a  Baker  of  them  all.  The  good  DoCtor  takes  great 
Pains  to  bring  himfelf  into  Scandal  on  this  Account.  We  are  told  of 
an  unfortunate  Fellow  who  had  but  one  Story,  which  was  about  a  Gun , 
and  who  would  miftake  the  Barking  of  a  Dog,  the  Cracking  of  a  Fan, 
or,  upon  Occafion,  nothing  at  all,  for  the  Report  of  a  Gun,  to  intro¬ 
duce  it. 
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The  Dotfor  never  faw  the  Cochineal  in  its  natural  State  in  his  Life, 
but  out  of  Patience  at  being  in  a  Reputation  fo  different  from  that  of  his 
Brother  Societarians,  he  obferved,  that  about  Naples  he  had  feen  fome 
wild  Opuntia ;  this,  fays  he,  is  the  Plant  on  which  the  Cochineal  feeds, 
and  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  Cochineal.  After  all  this  Pains  to  bring  in 
fomewhat  about  the  Cochineal,  what  is  the  Refult?  Why,  he  tells  us, 
that  the  Cochineal  Vermiculus  feeds  on  this  Plant  before  the  Time  of 
its  changing  into  the  Chryfalis  or  Aurelia  of  a  Ladycow,  and  that  the 
Colour  lies  in  this  Nymph  Worm,  not  in  the  Beetle.  (We  fuppofe,  no 
body,  who  knows  that  the  Cochineal  never  becomes  a  Beetle  at  all,  will 
queftion  the  Truth  of  this  Aflertion)  and  adding  Blunder  to  Blunder, 
he  fings  the  Praifes  of  the  Colour  of  the  Kermes  Worm,  before  it  turns 
into  a  Fly  (which  it  does  exa&ly  at  the  fame  Time  as  the  Cochineal 
does  into  a  Beetle)  and  recommends  it  ftrongly  to  us  to  enquire  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Worms  of  our  own  Beetles,  and  try  whether  fome  of 
them  will  not  yield  a  Colour  equal  to  one  or  other  of  thefe. 

Muft  not  the  World  be  amazed  at  fuch  a  Complication  of  Errors  in  a 
Paper  written  by  fo  truly  accomplifhed  a  Man  ?  will  they  not  cry  out 
with  us,  what  Miracles  are  too  great  to  be  wrought  by  a  Royal  Society? 

The  Society  were  by  this  Time  as  well  fatisfied  as  ever  they  were  of 
any  Thing,  that  Cochineal  was  the  hinder  Part  of  a  Beetle  :  This  was 
no  more  a  Truth,  indeed,  than  moft  of  the  other  Things  that  they  are 
fatisfied  about  ;  but  what  fliould  be  the  Method  of  convincing  them  ? 
Reafoning,  Philofophy,  or  the  Atteftation  of  their  own  Eyes  ?  no,  thefe 
have  been  employed  in  vain  to  fuch  Purpofes  too  often  already. 

Happily  for  them,  and  indeed  for  the  European  World  in  general, 
two  Dutchmen  quarrel  upon  the  Subjedt;  they  ufe  the  common  Fools 
Argument,  a  Wager,  and  not  Philofophy  ;  but  the  Oaths  of  People  0:1 
the  Spot  are  to  determine  between  them. 

The  proper  Meafures  are  taken,  Attentions  on  Oath  are  brought, 
and  by  thefe  it  is  not  only  proved  that  the  Cochineal  is  an  AnL 
mal,  which  was  all  the  Wagerers  wanted  to  be  determined  in,  but 
in  the  Courfe  of  the  Evidence  it  appears  that  this  Animal  is  not  a  Lady- 
cow  or  a  Beetle  of  any  Kind,  that  it  has  none  of  thofe  Wings  Dr.  Rc * 
binfon  mentions;  none  of  thofe  Cafes  of  Wings  Lewenhacck  figures  and 
deferibes  fo  accurately,  nor  ever  goes  thro’  that  Transformation  he  has. 
praifed  the  Author  of  the  TJniverfe  fo  much  for  allowing  to  it.  Up¬ 
on.  the  whole,  that  it  is  a  very-  Reptile,  producing  young  ones  perfedl 
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and  like  itfelf,  but  fmall  ;  and  that  a  peculiar  Species  of  Fly  is  feen 
about  the  fame  Plant,  which  tho’  not  known  by  the  Name  of  Cochi¬ 
neal,  nor  at  all  like  the  Creature  fo  called,  yet  Teems  to  impregnate  it. 

The  true  Hiftory  of  this  famous  Infedt  is  this.  It;  approaches  in 
many  Things  to  the  Nature  of  the  Kermes,  and  is  one  of  a  Clafs  of  Ani¬ 
mals  fo  like  the  Gall  Infedts,  of  which  that  is  onwr  that  the  fame  accu¬ 
rate  Reaumur ,  who  has  called  them  by  that  Name,  has  given  thefe  that 
of  Progall-Infedls.  The  Progall-Infedls  pafs  a  great  Part  of  their  Lives  as 
the  Gall-Infedls  do  ;  fixed  to  the  fame  Spot  on  the  Plant  they  feed  on, 
but  they  have  fo  much  more  of  the  Infedt  Form  about  them,  that  they 
are  not  in  danger  of  being  mifiaken,  like  them,  for  Galls  or  Vege¬ 
table  Excrefcences,  but  may  be  always  known  for  what  they  are  ; 
the  Rings  or  circular  Wrinkles  on  their  Bodies,  are  fo  far  from  being 
accidental,  or  the  Effedt  of  Drying,  that  they  may  be  always  feen  in 
them  in  every  State,  from  the  moft  minute  Size  in  which  a  Microfcope 
can  difcover  them,  to  their  utmofi:  Growth. 

The  different  Species  of  the  Progall-Infedls  feed  on  different  Plants 
and  Trees  ;  that  peculiar  and  valuable  one,  which  we  call  Cochineal, 
feeds  only  on  the  Opuntia,  defcribed  by  the  Botanical  Writers  under  the 
Names  of  Opuntia  Maxima  folio  oblongo ,  rot  undo,  major  ey  Spiculis  ob - 
t lifts  mollibus  &  innocentibus  obfta  foribus  rubris  variegatis  ;  and  Tuna 
mitts  fore  fanguineo.  It  is  a  fingular  Plant,  having  no  Stalk,  but, 
being  compofed  of  flat  and  fucculent  Bodies,  called  Leaves,  grow¬ 
ing  upon  and  out  of  one  another.  Its  Fruit  has  fome  Refemblance  to 
our  Figs,  but  wants  their  lufcious  Tafle  :  Its  Juice  is  a  fine  Purple,  and 
tinges  the  Urine  of  People  who  eat  of  it  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  make 
it  refemble  pure  Blood.  It  is  evident  enough  that  the  high  Colour  of 
the  Cochineal  is  owing  to  this  Juice,  and  it  would  be  an  idle  Scheme  t0 
attempt  the  procuring  Animals  of  the  fame  Ufe  in  Dying,  from  any 
other  Plant  or  Tree  whofe  Juices  had  nothing  of  the  Colour.  What  we 
ule  of  the  Inledl  as  Cochineal  is  the  whole  Animal,  as’ in  the  Kermes, 
and,  as  in  that,  it  is  only  the  Female  that  we  ufe  :  The  Male  of  this 
Species,  as  in  the  Kermes,  and  in  all  the  Gall- Infedts,  and  all  the  Pro- 
gall-Infedls,  is  a  Fly  ;  but  this  will  not  at  all  plead  in  Favour  of  the  fo- 
cietarian  Errors  in  regard  to  this  Subjedt  :  This  Fly  is  not  in  general  un_ 
dei  flood  to  be  Cochineal,  or  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  Cochineal  5 
it  is  not  colledled  with  it,  or  even  if  it  were,  is  it  at  all  like  what  thofe 
Authors  defc.ribe,  a  Beetle  or  Ladycow.  It  is  a  very  fmall  Fly  of  the 
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two- winged  Tribe  j  it  has  no  Cafes  of  the  Wings,  fuch  as  Lewenhoeck 
defcribes,  nor  indeed  any  thing  analogous  to  any  Part  of  either  his,  or 
any  of  the  othefs  Descriptions,  nor  was  ever  feen,  or  fo  much  as  fup- 
pofed  to  exift  by  any  of  them. 

The  Female  Animal,  which  we  call  Cochineal,  when  full  grown, 
is  impregnated  by  Copulation  with  the  winged  Male  as  lhe  remains 
fixed  on  the  Plant  j  after  this  the  Male  dies,  and  from  this  Time  the 
Female  has  the  Embryos  encreafing  in  Magnitude  within  her.  Lew¬ 
enhoeck  was  a  little  out  in  his  Egg  Story,  the  Creature  is  viviparous,  and 
indeed,  without  our  having  been  particularly  informed  of  this,  any 
body  but  himfelf  would  have  difeovered  as  much  by  what  he  faw : 
The  Bodies  he  defcribes  being  evidently  not  Eggs  but  Embryos,  The 
young  ones  they  produce  are  partly  fuch  as  are  to  remain  during  their 
whole  Lives  in  that  Form,  only  increafing  in  Size  ;  this  is  the  Cafe  in 
regard  to  the  Females  ;  partly  fuch,  as  after  a  Time  are  to  pafs  the  pro¬ 
per  State  of  Chryfaiis,  and  come  forth  the  winged  Males,  which  are  to 
impregnate  the  Females  for  another  Generation. 

.The  young  Female  Cochineals,  like  all  the  other  Gall  and  Progall- 
InfeCts,  run  about  the  Plant  for  fome  Time,  and  afterwards  fix  them- 
felves  to  one  Spot,  from  which  they  never  remove ;  they  do  not  erode 
the  Leaves,  but  only  plunge  a  Kind  of  Trunk,  they  are  furnifhed  with  at 
their  Head,  deep  into  them,  and  by  the  Means  of  it5  fuck  up  the 
Juices  deflined  for  their  Nourifhment. 

They  are  quick  Breeders,  and  furnifh  feveral  Gatherings  in  a  Year.  Every 
Female  brings  forth  each  time  fome  thoufands  of  young,  the  Females  of 
which  foon  arrive  at  a  State  of  Impregnation,  and  are  lit  for  collecting 
for  Ufe.  The  rainy  Seafon  is  all  that  the  Natives  have  to  fear  for 
them  i  they  houfe  them  from  it,  cutting  off  the  Leaves  on  winch  they 
are,  and  hanging  them  up  till  better  Weather  :  Thefe,  like  tne  Parts 
of  many  other  fucculent  Plants  remain  frefh  along  Time,  and  fupply 
them  with  Nourifhment  till  they  are  full  of  Young,  and  ready  to  bring 
them  forth  on  being  placed  on  other  Plants  oi'  the  fame  Species,  in  the 
open  Air  at  the  Return  of  the  good  Weather. 
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SOCIET ARIAN  DISSERTATIONS 

on  Shell-Fish. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Cockle-Shells  that  have  no  Cavity  in  them. 

/rnr^  H  E  Study  of  Shells  was  never  more  in  fafhion  than  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  ;  every  body  effedts  to  underftand  them  ;  and  fome,  who 
have  brought  themfelves  to  believe  that  they  do  fo,  have  wrote  upon 
them.  Dargenville  has  given  fome  good  Figures,  and  Lifter  has 
convinced  us,  that  he  had  been  at  the  Pains  to  get  a  thorough  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Bodies  themfelves.  Of  all  the  Authors  who  have  not 
written  on  the  Subject,  we  have  mod  Occafion  to  blame  the  learned 
and  ingenious  Mr.  Strachan ,  who,  in  many  Parts  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadtions,  has  given  us  Proof  of  his  Abilities,  to  have  treated  the 
Subject  truly  en  Societarien. 

If  there  is  a  Man  of  this  Age,  who  emulates  his  Fame  in  this  Branch 
of  natural  Pliftory,  it  is  the  often  celebrated  Mr.  Baker  a  Gentleman 
at  lead  as  truly  qualified  to  write  on  the  Subject  as  any  Man,  except 
Mr.  Strachan ,  ever  was ;  and  who,  we  are  informed,  is  not  without 
fome  Thoughts  of  obliging  the  World  with  fuch  a  Treatife,  after  his 
Book  of  Salts,  and  of  other  Subjects  naturally  connected  to  thofe, 
and  arifing  from  them  ;  at  lead:  as  naturally,  we  hope,  as  Jfis  and  OJiris 
from  Tar  Water  *,  (hall  have  received  its  due  Share  ot  Encomium 
from  our  Hands. 

The  Fragment  of  an  Older,  which  this  Gentleman  carefully  pre- 
(erves  in  his  Miufeum,  under  the  Name  of  a  Nautilus ,  in  fpite  of  all 
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that  can  befaid  to  him  againft  it,  may  alone  fpeak  his  Knowledge  equal  to 
any  Man’s,  except  the  Author  of  the  Account  from  which  all  this  is 
but  a  Digrefiion,  publifhed  in  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-fecond  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  which  tells  us  of  Cockles  as  big 
as  Oculi  Cancrorum ,  which  have  no  Cavity  in  them  :  We  would  afk  the 
worthy  Sncceffor  of  Mr.  Strachan ,  commemorated  with  due  Honour  in 
this  Paper,  to  explain  to  us  in  what  Part  of  thefe  Shells  the  Animal  lived, 
were  we  not  able  to  inform  him  that  thefe  Cockles  were  no  other  than 
Umbilici  Veneris  or  Operculums  of  Shells,  not  entire  Shells  themfelves ; 
an  Information  which  the  candid  Reader  will  eafily  find  was  the  real 
Bufinefs  of  this  fhort  Chapter. 


CHAP*  II. 

Of  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  Pearls . 

PEARLS  have  been  in  Efteem  as  Ornaments,  and  for  their  Me¬ 
dicinal  Virtues  in  all  the  Ages  we  have  any  Account  of.  Many 
Things  are  in  common  Ufe,  however,  the  true  Origin  and  Formation 
of  which  are  unknown.  The  Antients  fuppofed  Pearls  to  be  petrified 
Dew  Drops,  which  the  Fifh  rofe  to  the  Top  of  the  Water  at  certain 
Times,  in  the  dead  of  a  cold  Night,  to  receive  as  they  fall  into  the 
Sea  and  which  hardened  in  its  Body  to  the  State  of  the  per  fed 
Pearl. 

This  Account,  tho’  it  hadfatisfied  many  of  the  Philofophers  of  Antiquity, 
whofe  Names  make  a  Figure  at  this  Time,  would  not  go  down  with  the 
difcerning  and  philofophick  Genius  of  the  Gentlemen  of  th z Royal  Society : 
Tho’  they  could  agree  to  the  Dodrine  of  the  Water’s  freezing  into 
Cryftal,  as  is  delivered  in  one  of  their  Papers,  not  omitted  in  thefe 
Animadverfions ;  yet  they  could  never  be  brought  to  agree  to  the  petri¬ 
fying  of  Water  into  Pearl  j  no  one  of  their  Members  having  ever  told 
them  that  he  hud.  feen  it  done.  A  new  Syftem  of  the  Formation  of 
thefe  precious  Bodies  was  to  be  found,  and  Mr.  Chrijlopher  Sunders  hag 
delivered  them  on  %  which  they  have  printed  in  the  hundred  and  firft 
Number  of  their  Tranfadions. 

This  Gentleman  tells  us,  that  the  Pearl  Shells  breed  in  frefi  Water, 
and  that  they  referable  very  much  the  common  Mujcle ,  but  that  they  are 
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larger,  and  that  the  Fifh  in  them  looks  like  an  Oifier.  This.  Fifh,  he  tells 
us,  produces  a  Multitude  of  Eggs,  which  are  like  tbofe  of  the  Cray -fife, 
and  are  fome  white,  and  others  black,  but  that  thefe  black  ones  are 
white  alio  when  the  outer  Coat  is  taken  off.  The  greater  Part  of  thefe 
Eggs,  he  tells  us,  when  ripe,  are  thrown  out  of  the  Body  of  the  Ani¬ 
mal,  and  grow  to  be  like  the  Parent  Animal  :  But  now  for  the  Origin 
of  Pearls:  It  is  only  a  Part  of  them,  he  fays,  that  are  thus  thrown  our, 
the  reft  adhere  to  the  Matrix  of  the  Animal,  and  there  are  fed  by  the 
poor  Creature  againft  its  Will,  and  grow  to  be  Pearls  of  various  Sizes. 

Pearls  therefore,  according  to  this  Syftem  received  by  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  are  only  Mufcles  Eggs ,  nourifhed  longer  than  they  ffjould have  been. 

The  Society,  however,  could  not  but  believe  it,  becaufe  the  Author 
tells  them  he  had  it  from  Henncus  Arnoldi,  a  Perfon  of  great  Veracity 
who  had  made  the  Ob-fervation  himfelf ;  We  fuppofe  he  had  kept 
the  Pearl-fhells  in  Glafs  Jars,  as  Mr.  Arderon  did  his  Fifh,  and  opened 
them  every  now  and  then,  to  find  the  Prog  refs  of  Nature  in  the 
Formation  of  thefe  Bodies. 

What  ought  the  World  to  think  of  a  Royal  Society  who  could  fwallow 
this  Account  as  glibly  as  a  later  Set  of  Members  compofing  the  fame 
Body  did  Mr.  Bakers  microfcopical  Account  of  the  Seed  of  the  Bidcns, 
under  the  Name  of  a  JVater  Infedl. 

Pearls  are  indeed  no  more  the  Eggs  of  the  Creature  that  is  fo  un¬ 
happy  to  produce  them,  than  Bezoars  in  the  Stomach  of  Goats,  or  Stones 
in  the  Body  of  Men,  are  the  Eggs  of  the  one  or  the  other. ,  They  are,  in 
Reality,  morbid  Concretions  of  a  hard  Matter,  perfectly  like  thofe 
Stones  both  in  their  Origin  and  Formation  ;  they  are,  like  Bezoars,  com- 
pofed  of  a  Multitude  of  Crufts,  furrounding  one  another  j  not  of  pe¬ 
trified  Whites  and  Yolks,  as  Mr.  Sanders  and  Mr.  Arnold  would  inform 
us  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  coated  Structure,  that,  when  their  Colour  is 
loft  by  Age,  they  may  be  rendered  bright  again,  by  ftriping  them  of 
their  external  Cruft,  which  is  very  thin,  and  comes  off  very  regularly  ^ 
leaving  the  next,  underneath  it,  which  has  not  been  affedted  by  the 
Air,  to  exhibit  all  its  Luftre. 

We  cannot  pafs  over  this  famous  Syftem  of  the  Origin  of  thefe  Bodies,, 
without  obferving  the  great  Similarity  there  is  in  the  Writings  in  gene¬ 
ral  of  this  very  judicious  and  learned  Body.  This  Paper,  like  the  Ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  reft,  is  not  only  falfe  in  the  Syftem  it  advances,  but  in 
every  thing  that  it  alledges  in  favour  of  that  Syftem,  and  even  in  every 
Particular  that  it  records  of  the  Animal  in  Queftion. 
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It  is  to  beobferved,  that  many  different  Shell-Fifh  produce  Pearls,  tho’ 
they  are  not  of  any  great  Value  in  lome,  and  in  no  Quantity  in  others. 
When  People  mention  the  Pearls  found  in  any  of  thefe  Fifh,  they  add 
its  Name  by  way  of  Diftindtion,  but  when  they  treat  of  the  Pearl 
Shell,  ufing  it  as  a  generical  Term,  they  cannot  befuppofed  to  mean  any 
thing  by  it,  but  that  Shell  Fifh  from  which  the  Pearls  are  now  taken 
in  the  great  Fifheries. 

We  mention  this  to  obviate  any  Subterfuge  in  the  Anfwer  which  the 
Royal  Society  have  engaged  their  Honour  to  make  to  this  Work,  before 
they  fee  it,  on  the  Subjedt  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Term  Pearl-Shell 
in  this  Paper  ;  but  having  thus  afcertained  its  meaning,  we  are  to  ob~ 
ferve,  that  the  four  capital  Affertions  in  the  Paper,  in  regard  to  it,  are 
falfe  ;  for  1.  That  the  Pearl  Fifh  does  not  live  in  frefh  Water.  2.  That 
it  is  not  at  all  like  a  Mufcle.  3.  That  its  Eggs  are  not  like  thofe  of  Cray- 
fifh  :  and,  4.  That  thofe  Eggs  do  not  petrify  into  Pearls.  The  Whole, 
however,  is  truly  Societarian  ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  Tef- 
timonies  of  Fadts  in  the  Things  commemorated  by  that  grave  Body,  for 
every  Particular  in  the  Syllem. 

Why  fhould  not  the  Egg  of  a  Sheil-ffih  be  as  likely  to  petrify  in  the 
Matrix  of  the  Animal,  as  a  Child  be  turned  into  Flint  and  Plainer 
Stone  in  its  Mother's  Womb  j  a  Fadt  recorded  very  early  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions,  and  quoted  very  lately  in  them  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bifhop  of 
Cloyne ,  to  prove  the  Poffibility  of  the  Water  of  Lough-Neagh  in  Ireland 
petrifying  Wood.  Dr.  Bealt  in  another  Paper,  gives  an  Account  of  a 
Stone  taken  out  of  a  W'oman’s  Womb,,  which  even  his  own  Defcription 
of  the  Weight,  Size,  Shape  and  Colour  of,  tend  to  nothing  fo  much 
as  to  prove  that  it  was  a  petrified  Egg,  fuch  as  we  have  an  Account  of  a 
Woman’s  laying  two  of,  quoted  from  Olaus  IFormius  in  the  fame 
Tranfadlions. 

In  fhort,  if  we  were  to  recapitulate  only  from  the  few  Papers  that 
have  fallen  under  our  Confideration  in  this  Attempt,  the  parallel  Fadts 
to  thefe  in  this  Pearl-Paper,  it  would  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  all  that  we  fhall  be  able  to  lay  to  invalidate  the  Syftem,,  it  mull: 
be  true,  if  the  Generality  of  Things  recorded  in  the  PhilofophicalTranf- 
adtions  are  fo. 
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crms  zs  a  Branch  of  natural  Knowledge,  which ,  it  will  appear , 
JL  that  the  Royal  Society  of  London  have  looked  fo  very  deeply  into, 
that  their  rejetting  the  Linnaean  Syftem  of  Botany ,  when  offered  by 
its  Author,  will  no  longer  be  wondered  at. 
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CHAP.  I. 

A  mofl  amazing  Difcovery  concerning  the  Seed  of  the 
Gramen  Tremulum,  or  Quaking  Grafs. 

TH  E  Royal  Society  of  London  has  been  famous  beyond  all  the 
learned  Bodies  in  Europe ,  for  the  Difcovery  of  Things  which 
neither  the  People  who  difeovered  them,  nor  any  body  elfe,  ever  faw  : 
It  is  no  fmall  Share  of  this  Reputation  that  it  owes  to  the  Author  of 
the  Paper  that  is  to  be  the  Subject  of  our  prefent  Animadverfions. 

If  we  add  to  his  own  Merit  in  this  Way,  that  of  the  feveral  Cor- 
refpondents,  who,  under  his  Patronage  and  Infpedion,  at  prefent  fa¬ 
vour  the  Society  with  their  Obfervations,  it  mud  be  allowed,  in  fpite 
of  the  utmoft  Partiality  and  Prejudice,  that  no  Member  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  or  of  any  preceding  Time  can  difpute  with  him  the  Title  of  the  firft 
Man  in  the  Lift  on  this  Head. 

The  amazing  Difcovery  that  has  at  this  Time  put  us  in  mind  of  doing 
this  publick  Juftice  to  Mr.  Henry  Baker ,  is,  an  Account  of,  as  he  tells 
us,  a  perfed  Plant  in  Semine :  It  does  Honour  to  the  four  hundred  and 
fifty-feventh  Number  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions. 

Mr.  Baker  is  fo  great  a  Mafter  of  the  Art  of  faying  a  great  deal 
about  nothing,  that  we  can  fcarce  recoiled  any  Man  who  has  it  in  fo 
high  Perfedion.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Intimation  conveyed  in  the 
Title  of  this  Paper,  a  Man  might  read  near  two-thirds  of  it  before  he 
found  out  what  it  was  about.  The  Author  fpends  all  this  in  a  very 
wife  Diflertation  upon  Animal  and  Vegetable  Generation  but  as  this 
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a  Subject  that  neither  he  nor  any  body  elfe  are  likely  ever  to  know 
any  thing  of,  he  has  our  free  leave  to  talk  about  it  as  long  as  he 

After  acquainting  the  Society  with  many  Things,  which  he  does 
them  great  Honour  in  fuppofmg  they  were  before  ignorant  of,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  obferve,  that  he  had  long  wifhed  in  vain,  to  fee  fome  Plant  in 
its  parent  Seed,  as  a  means  of  letting  great  Light  into  this  abftrufe  and 
unintelligible  Matter  ;  that,  after  a  great  Number  of  Trials  which  he 
had  made  with  fufficient  Accuracy,  he  had  failed  in  the  Attempt;  when 
Chance,  the  great  Difcoverer  of  all  great  Things,  threw  this  in  his  Way, 
at  a  Time  when  he  was  thinking  nothing  about  it. 

As  he  was  one  Day  examining  the  Seed  of  the  Gramen  Tremulum > 
he  tells  us,  on  fome  other  Occalion,  he  made  the  ftrange  Difcovery, 
that  its  Hulk  was  tranfparent  at  the  Edges:  Little  thinking  what  would 
follow,  he  flit  it  longitudinally,  and  then  he  obferved  fomething  fmall  be¬ 
tween  its  feparated  Sides;  ftill  unfufpedting  what  this  might  be,  he  went,  he 
tells  us,  to  pick  it  out  with  the  fame  Inftrument  with  which  he  had  opened 
the  Way  to  it,  and  by  the  greateft  Accident  in  the  World,  he  found  that 
the  Point  of  the  Inftrument  hadjOpened  a  thin  membranous  Cafe,  in  which 
was  included  the  little  Thing  he  had  been  fo  long  profefledly  fearching 
after  in  vain.  There  was  nothing  lefs  he  tells  us,  than  a  perjeft  Plant 
in  it ,  ariflng  from  a  double  Root  in  the  Bafis  of  its  Cafe,  with  two  Stems 
of  equal  height,  each  having  many  Leaves  on  it,  perfectly  like  thofe  of 
the  Grafs  it  belonged  to.  This  is  the  Plant  in  Semine  defcribed  by 
Mr.  Baker ,  and  which  Mr.  Baker  boafts  to  this  Day  as  the  greateft 
Difcovery  of  his  Life  :  This  is  the  Plant  in  Semine  which  he  (hewed 
to  the  wondering  Royal  Society  ;  for  which  that  Society  have  done,  and 
ftill  do,  him  more  Honour  than  almoft  any  Member  of  it  for  any  other 
Difcovery  ;  and  of  which  we  have  a  moft  pompous  Defcription  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  from  which  we  have  here  quoted  the  eflential 
Paffages,  with  an  engraved  Figure,  explaining  the  Defcription  and  (hew¬ 
ing  the  Plant  in  and  out  of  its  Cafe. 

The  Author  acknowledges  that  he  was  himfelf  fo  charmed  with  the 
Difcovery,  that  he  could  fcarce  believe  his  Senfes  that  it  was  a  Fa6ty 
but  that  knowing  how  fubjedt  to  Error  and  Fallacy  microfcopic  Obfer- 
vations  are,  he  viewed  it  again  and  again,  in  all  Lights,  and,  in  fpite  of 
all  his  Doubting  and  Diftrufting,  found  at  laft  that  it  was  a  Reality. 

After 
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After  this  he  tells  us  that  he  proceeded  to  cut  open  many  other  Seeds 
of  the  Gramen  Tremulum  in  the  fame  Manner,  in  Hopes  of  feparating 
the  little  Plant  clean  and  entire,  which  he  at  laft  effected  j  and,  as  a 
Proof  of  his  Love  and  Efteem  for  the  Society,  he,  on  reading  his  Paper 
to  them,  prefented  them  alfo  with  a  Specimen  of  a  Plant  thus  feparated , 
and  of  another  yet  in  its  Cafe.  He  fays,  he  cannot  deny  himfelf  the  Boaff 
that  he  never  met  with  any  Experiment  that,  fo  plain  as  this,  proved  the 
Plant  to  exift:  in  the  Seed  of  its  Parent ,  and  very  modeftly  fubmits  it 
to  the  Royal  Society ,  to  fay  howfarthis  mayaftift  in  explaining  that  dark 
Buftnefs,  Generation,  of  which  he  had  before  written  fo  clearly. 

Such  is  the  Account  of  this  famous  microfcopic  Difcoverer  and  Na~ 
turalift,  and  fuch  the  Reception  it  met  with  in  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  It  remains  to  enquire  what  this  little  Thing  that  he  has  made 
all  thisBuftle  about  is.  We  are  very  unwilling  to  rob  this  Gentleman  of 
fo  much  Fame,  and  the  Royal  Society  of  fo  much  Satisfaction,  as  this 
Difcovery  has  been  the  Source  of  both  ;  but  we  muft  affirm  that  neither 
Mr.  Baker  nor  the  Royal  Society  ever  faw  the  Plant  in  Semine  that 
they  are  fo  fond  of  the  Notion  of,  nor  even  the  very  Seed  that  fliould 
contain  it. 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  very  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Baker 
took  any  other  Plant  for  the  Gramen  'Tremulum ,  that  would  have  been 
a  Miftake  the  Royal  Society  itfelf  might  have  fet  him  right  in,  for  fcarce 
a  Boy  of  fix  Years  old  but  knows  the  quaking  Grafs;  but  unluckily,  tho’ 
he  did  not  miftake  fomething  elfe  for  the  Plant,  he  miftook  another 
Part  of  the  Plant  for  the  Seed.  # 

What  he  defcribes  as  the  Plant  in  Semine  is  no  other  than  a  Part  of 
the  Flower  of  the  Plant,  tho’  all  the  wondering,  the  applauding  Soci¬ 
ety  were  not  able  to  inform  themfelves  or  him  of  fo  much. 

The  Flower  of  the  Gramen  Tremulum  is  compofed  of  two  Valves, 
one  large  and  the  other  fmall,  which,  when  they  open,  difcover  three 
Capillary  Filaments  with  oblong  Antherae  on  their  Tops,  and  a  Piftil, 
confifting  of  a  roundifh  Germen  at  the  Bottom,  and  of  two  Styli,  arifing 
from  this,  terminated  with  Plumofe  Stigmata.  Thefe  laft  theirTime,  as  in 
other  Flowers,  to  do  their  Oftice  of  Impregnation,  and  when  that  is 
over  they  fall,  and  the  two  Valves  remain,  and  ferve  as  a  Covering  for  the 
Seed,  which  then  begins  to  ripen,  and  is,  when  fully  ripe,  a  very  fmall 
one,  roundfth  and  fomewhat  compreffed  in  its  Figure.  A  Number  of 
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thefe  Fructifications  are  contained  in  one  common  Glume  or  Cup,  but 
each  Fructification  produces  only  a  fingle  Seed. 

Thefe  are  the  Characters  of  the  Flower  of  the  Gramen  Tremulum , 
and  thefe  will  eafily  let  us  into  the  Secret  of  what  Mr.  Baker  s  Merit  in 
this  Difcovery  is.  It  is  plain,  by  the  Words  of  his  own  Dcfcription, 
that  he  miftook  the  Flower  of  the  Plant  for  its  Seed  :  This  Flower  was 
at  that  Time  unopened,  and  was  what  he  fo  dextroufly  cut  open  with 
his  Lancet,  and  called  a  membranous  Cafe.  This  Gentleman’s  Ideas  of 
a  Seed  mull  be  very  fi range  ones,  that  he  could  think  a  thin,  tender, 
membranous  Cafe  was  one  :  When  he  had  opened  the  Flower  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  fee  but  the  internal  Parts  of  it,  fome  of  which  he  has 
figured  tolerably  diftinCtly,  tho’  he  has  defcribed  them  under  very  odd 
Names.  His  Plant  in  Semine  is  no  other  than  the  Pifiil  of  the  Flower, 
whofe  Germen  makes  what  he  calls  the  Root ,  and  its  two  Styli  with  their 
Stigmata,  the  two  Stems  of  equal  Height,  each  having,  as  he  fays,  many 
Leaves  on  it  perfectly  like  thofe  of  the  Grafs  itfelf.  It  would  have  been  too 
hard  to  expeCt  a  Royal  Society  to  underhand  the  Characters  of  Plants, 
tho’  Linnczus  has  already  defcribed  them  ;  but  one  would  have  thought 
that  they  might  have  difcovered  at  leaft,  that  what  Mr,  Baker  calls  Leaves 
perfectly  like  Grafs,  and  has  figured  growing  on  the  two  Stems  of  equal 
Height,  were  much  too  numerous  for  the  Plant  itfelf  when  full  grown, 
and  were  not  like  either  Grafs  or  Leaves  at  all. 

It  is  very  evident,  by  the  State  in  which  the  Flower  was  at  the 
‘Lime  of  Mr.  Bakers  making  this  amazing  Difcovery  in  it,  that  the  Seed 
could  not  be  fo  much  as  perfectly  formed  in  it.  It  is  not  therefore  too 
bold  an  Affertion,  to  affirm  that  neither  he  nor  the  Royal  Society  ever 
faw  the  Seed  of  this  Plant,  in  which  they  fuppofe  they  have  feen  the 
Blantula  Seminalis. 

It  is  not  fingular  in  this  Grafs  to  have  this  Sort  of  Fructification,  it  is 
common  to  a  Multitude  befide,  and  in  many  of  them  is  much  more  per¬ 
fectly  diftinguifhable  than  in  this.  There  are  fome  of  them,  indeed, 
in  which  what  are  in  this  Paper  called  the  two  equal  Stems  of  the  Plant 
in  Semine,  hang  fo  far  out  of  the  Flower,  that,  inftead  of  requiring 
Lancets  and  Microfcopes  for  the  Separation  and  Difcovery,  they  may  be 
feen  at  ten  Yards  Difrance. 

Of  this  Kind  are  the  Difcoveries  that  have  indeared  Men  to  the  Royal 
Society :  And  it  is  vaftly  to  the  Honour  of  the  Prefident  at  this  Time, 
that  he  has  difiinguifhed  the  Author  of  this  as  his  peculiar  Bofom  Friend 

and 
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and  Advifer.  How  glorious  is  the  Society  likely  to  become,  that  has  a 
Genius  like  this,  to  determine  which  of  the  Papers  offered  to  it  fhall, 
and  which  fhall  not,  be  read. 

We  are  not  to  do  Honour  to  the  Royal  Society  only  for  the  Pride  they 
took  in  the  renowned  Mr  Baker,  after  this  Difcovery,  the  Author  claim¬ 
ing  an  equal  Share  of  our  Eloge,  for  the  Pride  he  took  in  himfelf  about  it. 
Confcious  of  the  Reception  it  would  meet  with  from  that  wife  Body,  he 
{hews  himfelf  to  them  in  another  Capacity  at  the  Conclufion  of  his  Paper; 
Mr.  Baker  the  Microfcopian,  or  Mr  .Baker  the  Philofopher,  is  not  all  that 
they  are  to  admire  in  him;  he  gives  them  a  Specimen  of  Mr.  Baker  the 
Poet.  He  has  the  Honour  of  being  the  very  firft  Man,  who,  in  the 
Philofophical  Tran  factions  has  quoted  Verfes  of  his  own ;  but  they  were 
fo  good,  and  fo  applicable  to  the  prefent  Occafion,  that  he  could  not 
deny  himfelf  the  Pleafure  of  giving  the  Society  the  Pleafure  of  hearing 

them. 

Each  Seed  includes  a  Plant :  that  Plant  again 
Has  other  Seeds,  which  other  Plants  contain  ; 

Thofe  other  Plants  have  all  their  Seeds,  and  thofe 
More  Plants  again  fucceflively  enclofe. 

Thus  ev’ry  Angle  Berry  that  we  find, 

Has  really  in  itfelf  whole  Forefls  of  its  Kind. 

Empire  and  Wealth  one  Acorn  may  difpenfe 
By  Fleets  to  fail  a  thoufand  Ages  hence  ; 

Each  Myrtle  Seed  includes  a  thoufand  Groves, 

Where  future  Bards  may  warble  forth  their  Loves  : 

Thus  Adam's  Loins  contain’d  his  large  Pofterity, 

All  People  that  have  been,  and  all  that  e’er  fhall  be. 

Lines  like  thefe,  read  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society ,  mud  needs 
have  had  a  very  furprizing  Effedt.  It  is  great  Pity  however,  that  Mr.  Ba¬ 
ker; with  all  his  Addrefs,  could  only  find  theWay  of  doing  himfelf  a  partial 
Juftice,  as  to  this  Talent,  in  fo  publick  a  Work  as  the  Philofophical 
Trarfaftions.  We  are  lefs  tyed  down  to  Forms  in -thefe  loofe  Remarks,, 
and  may  do  him  that  Juftice  which  he  was  not  permitted  there  to  do 
himfelf,  by  {hewing  the  World,  that  he  is  as  great  a  Poet  in  the  feveral 
other  Styles  as  in  this :  His  Genius  indeed  feems  of  a  very  unlimited 
Kind,  and  we  are  apt  to  believe  a  few  Quotations  from  his  other  Poem  v 
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p.ublifhed  in  a  Collection,  entitled,  Original  Poems ,  ferious  and  humo - 
nous,  By  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  will  prove,  that  he  is  as  good  at  the  Ly¬ 
ric  as  the  Epic  Poetry,  as  good  at  the  Eclogue  as  the  Ballad,  and  as  good 
at  either  as  at  Philofophy.  His  Excellency  in  the  Eclogue  Way  is 
diftinguilhable  in  a  particular  Manner  throughout  a  whole  Poem, 
which  he  modeftly  entitles  only  a  Tale ,  and  calls  a  Cafe  of  Confcience  : 
But  we  are  to  give  Examples :  Nothing  elfe  can  do  fuch  an  Author 
Juftice.  The  very  pathetic  Scene  of  a  Wife  in  Labour  is  introduced 
in  this  Piece,  and  the  Wife,  in  the  Midft  of  her  Anguilh,  exclaims, 

John  ?  oh  John,  fhe  cries, 

And  thrufts  her  Fingers  in  her  Eyes  ; 

Indeed  you  are  a  naughty  Man 
To  put  your  Wife  to  all  this  Pain, 

But  you  fhall  ne’er  do  fo  again  : 

And  then  (he  figh’d  mod:  grievoufly. 

Good  by  t’ye,  John ,  for  I  fhall  die. 

So  much  for  the  AffeCting  ;  but  the  Author  does  not  lefs  excel  in  the 
Defcription  of  Bufinefs  *  his  Account  of  the  Goffips  at  the  Labour 
will  be  an  abundant  Proof  of  it. 

All  are  employ’d  :  This  feis  the  Cradle ; 

That  ftirs  the  Caudle  with  a  Ladle  ; 

One  airs  the  Clouts  and  makes  them  ready  ; 

Another  waits  to  take  the  Baby  ; 

Some  bid  her  be  of  hearty  Chear, 

For  her  Delivery  is  near  ; 

While  others  pity  her  Condition, 

And  fain  would  fend  for  a  Phyfician. 

An  ill-natured  Reader  may  be  apt  to  fufpeCt,  by  the  Introduction  of  the 
Ladle  in  this  Place,  that  the  Author  was  in  diftrefsfor  a  Rhyme;  but  we 
are  to  inform  fuch  People,  that  this  Author  is  the  laft  in  the  World  that 
ought  to  be  1'ufpeCted  of  that,  dnce  not  only  the  ready  and  the  Baby  in 
this  Quotation,  but  numberlefs  other  Inftances  might  be  produced,  to 
prove,  that  he  never  troubles  himfelf  much  whether  there  are  any 
Rhymes  or  no.  We  are  not  to  accufe  him  indeed  of  playing  the  Fool 
with  them,  when  he  has  got  any  ;  no  Author  in  the  Englifi  Language  ap¬ 
pears  perhaps  equally  fond  of  Jingle  when  it  comes  eafily,  or  has  fhewn 

more 
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OEconomy  in  the  Ufe  of  it.  Who  fo  elegantly  asMr.  Baker ,  ever  contrived 
tomakeRhymes  ferve  twice  over  in  the  fame  Stanza  ?  we  are  not  infenfi- 
ble  that  other  meaner  Genius’s  have  attempted  it,  but  we  would  afk, 
who  ever  equalled  our  Author  in  it  ? 

Why  art  thou  drefs’d  my  lovely  Maid, 

In  Gold  and  Gems  and  rich  Brocade  $ 

When  Gold  and  Gems  and  rich  Brocade 
Conceal  thy  Charms,  my  charming  Maid. 

The  Reader  may  do  Mr.  Baker  fome  Honour  upon  the  OEconomy 
of  Words  as  well  as  of  Rhymes  in  thefe  beautiful  Lines,  but  we  fhall 
not  fuffer  his  Character  to  be  injured  by  a  half  Praife  :  We  fhall  not 
fuffer  this  to  dand  as  an  Inllance  of  an  OEconomy  of  which  we  are 
able  to  produce  fo  vadly  greater.  What  fhould  one  think  of  a  Man 
who  would  propofe  writing  four  Lines  that  fhould  have  but  twelve 
Words  in  them,  and  not  one  of  them  confiding  of  above  two  Syllables. 
Mr.  Baker  has  fairly  executed  it. 

Health  to  Anna  Nature’s  Treafure, 

Health  to  Anna,  charming  Fair, 

Health  to  Anna ,  Health  and  Pleafure, 

Health  and  Pleafure  void  of  Care. 

We  are  to  do  Honour  to  the  fparing  Ufe  of  Thought,  as  well  as  of 
Words  that  is  manifeded  in  this  Quotation,  but  Mr.  Baker  is  an  OEco- 
nomid  in  every  thing.  It  would  be  eafy  to  enlarge  on  this  entertain¬ 
ing  Head,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  anticipate  a  Pleafure  the  Reader  will 
have  in  looking  over  the  W orks  of  an  Author,  of  whom  we  have  given 
fuch  a  Specimen,  and  in  whofe  Writings  there  is  nothing  of  that  Inequa¬ 
lity  that  has  been  fo  frequently  complained  of  in  Men  of  Genius.  We 
edeemed  it  a  Debt  to  this  Gentleman’s  Merit  to  fay  thus  much,  and 
may  conclude  our  Account  of  himfelf  and  his  Productions  by  obfer- 
ving,  that  his  Philofophy  feems  every  Way  equal  to  his  Poetry,  his  Po¬ 
etry  to  his  Philofophy,  and  every  Part  of  each  to  every  other  Part.  The 
Ufe  of  Microfcopes  -he  has  indeed,  in  a  Manner,  claimed  to  himfelf. 
and  whoever  will  examine  his  feparate  Pieces  publidied  on  that  SubjeCt, 
will  find  them  equal  to  every  thing  elfe  in  his  Character.  We  have  in 
the  Bufinefs  of  this  Paper,  indeed,  one  very  eminent  Indance  of  the 
great  Talents  he  has  for  making  Difcoveries  by  them  ;  another  fcarce; 
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inferior  to  this  we  have  elfewhere  celebrated  in  this  our  good-natured 
Work,  under  the  Title  of.  An  Account  of  the  Bakera:  Others  in  fuf- 
ficient  Number  will  alfo  be  occafionally  mentioned  hereafter :  Upon  the 
Whole,  what  may  we  not  expedt  from  Microfcopes,  now  that  we  have 
fuch  a  Genius  among  us  for  the  making  Difcoveries  by  them,  and  fuch 
a  Royal  Society  for  thofe  Difcoveries  to  be  communicated  to. 


CHAP.  HI. 

Of  a  miraculous  Apple-Tree . 


H  E  Royal  Society  of  London  have  always  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  by  the  Refpedt  they  have  paid  to  Miracles,  by  their  Belief 
in  Impoflibilities.  They  have  always  had  the  good  Fortune  alfo  to  have 
fome  one  Place,  fome  one  Author,  famous  for  furnifhing  them  with 
Accounts  of  this  Kind.  Norwich  is  the  the  City  of  Wonders  at  this 
Time,  and  Mr.  Arderon  the  Relater  of  them  :  In  earlier  Days  New- 
England  was  the  Land  of  Miracles,  and  the  honourable  Mr.  Paul  Dud¬ 
ley  engroffed  the  Bufinefs  of  communicating  them  to  the  only  Place  in 
the  World  where  they  could  be  received. 

We  have,  in  theCourfe  of  thefe  our  Animadverfions,  recorded  many 
of  thefe  Miracles,  and  done  this  Author  the  Honour  that  was  due  to  him, 
on  account  of  them.  The  Subjedt  of  our  prefent  Praifes  Hands  in  the 
three  hundred  and  eighty-fifth  Number  of  thefe  immortal  Works. 
Mr.  Dudley ,  after  giving  an  Account  of  many  Things  which  People 
might  pofiibly  have  gueffed,  whether  he  had  given  any  Account  of  them 
or  not,  concludes  his  Paper  with  a  Hiftory  of  another  Strain. 

When  we  find  a  Man  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  relating  fome- 
thing  that  he  tells  us  he  faw  himfelf,  we  are  always  to  be  very  fufpicious 
of  the  Truth  of  it. 

In  the  prefent  Cafe  Mr.  Dudley  allures  his  Brethren,  that  there  was 
in  an  Orchard  in  that  Place  an  Apple-Tree,  which  annually  bore 
a  very  confiderable  Quantity  of  Fruit,  tho’  it  never  had  a  fingle 
BlofTom,  or  any  thing  like  a  BlofTom  upon  it.  He  will  not  fuffer 
the  Royal  Society  to  doubt  of  the  Truth  of  what  he  tells  them,  or  to 
fuppof'e  he  writes,  as  molt  of  their  Authors  do,  upon  Hearfay  5  he  allures 
.  them 
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them,  that  for  three  Years  fucceflively  he  went  into  the  Orchard  fre¬ 
quently,  and  examined  it  ftriCtly,  both  at  the  proper  Time  of  its  flower¬ 
ing  and  at  other  Times  ;  like  thofe  good  People,  who,  when  they  have 
fearched  all  the  poflible  Places  a  loft  Thing  fhould  be  in,  fearch  the 
impoflible  ones ;  but  he  aflures  us,  in  confequence  of  thefe  feveral  ftriCt 
Obfervations,  that  the  Tree  in  that  whole  Time  never  had  fo  much  as 
one  Bloflom  upon  it,  either  in  Summer  or  Winter,  either  in  Spring  or 
Autumn,  or  at  any  natural  or  unnatural  Time. 

In  the  Courfe  of  thefe  Obfervations,  he  aflures  us,  that  he  daily  ex¬ 
amined  the  Tree,  till  he  annually  faw  the  young  Apples  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  it,  which  they  did,  he  fays,  in  Plenty,  at  the  Time  that 
the  other  Trees,  which  had  borne  Flowers,  produced  theirs  ;  and 
that  the  Apples  ripened  upon  it  like  thofe  upon  the  other  Trees  :  He 
adds,  that  tho’  he  had  oblerved  this  Apple-Tree  only  for  three  Years, 
there  were  feveral  of  the  People  in  the  Neighbourhood,  who  aflured 
him,  that  it  had  gone  on  in  the  fame  Way  for  forty  Years,  bearing 
Fruit  regularly  every  Year,  but  never  producing  any  Flower. 

The  Author  is  afraid  that  fomebody  fhould  invalidate  the  Miracle  by 
fuppoftng  the  Tree  to  be  a  grafted  one  j  this,  he  feems  to  think,  would 
take  away  all  the  Caufe  of  wondering  at  the  want  of  Flowers :  We 
cannot  pretend  to  enter  into  his  Reafoning  for  this  Suppofition,  but  are 
very  happy  to  find  him  cut  down  the  very  Foundation  of  it,  by  afluring 
the  Society,  that  the  Tree  had  never  been  grafted  at  all :  He  concludes  the 
Paper  in  a  Manner  worthy  all  the  reft  of  it  j  ohferving,  that  he  could 
not  perceive  by  his  Examinations  into  the  Nature  of  the  FaCt,  but  that 
in  all  other  RefpeCts  this  Tree  fructified  like  other  Apple-Trees.  It  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive  what  the  Author  means  by  this  Aflertion,  or  in 
what  refpeCts  it  is  that  the  Fructification  of  a  Tree,  from  which  all  the 
Organs  of  Fructification  are  taken  away,  can  be  like  that  of  thofe  that 
have  them. 

The  Fructification  of  all  the  Vegetables  in  the  World  is  affeCted  by 
means  of  a  Farina  lodged  in  the  Apices,  ferving  as  the  Male  Part  - 
which,  when  mature,  is  diflodged  from  them,  and  makes  its  way  into  the 
Piltil  or  Female  Part,  in  which  are  lodged  the  Rudiments  of  the  Seeds : 
Hgw  therefore  the  Fructification  of  a  Tree,  which  had  none  of  all  thefe 
Parts,  was  like  that  of  others  which  had  them,  is  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine.  In  fome  Plants  thefe  male  Parts  alone  are  in  fome  Flowers,  and 
in  others  the  female  only ;  in  fome  Plants  they  are  both  in  the  fame 
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Flower  :  this  is  the  Cafe  of  the  Apple-Tree  j  it  agrees  with  the  Pear 
and  Quince  in  its  Fructification,  having  five  Stili  or  female  Parts  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Farina  and  convey  its  Influence  to  the  Germen  of  the  Fruit 
which  is  placed  under  the  Cup  of  the  Flower,  and  round  about  thefe 
female  Parts  twenty  Stamina,  fupporting  as  many  Apices,  containing 
each  its  Share,  and  that  not  a  fmall  one,  of  this  impregnating  Farina. 
This  is  the  Method  by  which  Nature  has  allotted  the  Fructification  of 
the  Apple-Tree  to  be  carried  on  j  thefe  the  Organs  lhe  has  furnifhed  for 
that  Purpofe  ;  but  Mr.  Dudley  gives  us  an  evident  Proof,  that  all  this 
Apparatus  is  unneceffary,  and  that  an  Apple-Tree  will  carry  on  its  Bu- 
finefs  of  Fructification  full  as  perfectly  without  it.  What  a  Buttle  has 
the  World  been  making  of  late  about  the  new  Syftem  of  Generation, 
propofed  by  Dr.  Abraham  Johnfon ,  in  his  Lucina  fine  Concubitu ,  and 
vet  what  more  is  there  in  it  than  is  already  advanced  by  this  true 
and  genuine  Societarian  Mr.  Dudley  f  What  Pity  it  is,  that  the  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Royal  Society  will  not  read  their  own  Works :  inflead  of 
all  the  Cenfure  they  have  paffed  upon  that  very  learned  and  grave  Au¬ 
thor,  all  the  Oppofition  they  have  made  to  his  Syftem  being  brought 
into  Ufe,  how  much  nobler  a  Triumph  would  it  have  been  to  have 
proved  to  the  World,  that  what  he  wanted  to  have  palmed  upon  them 
for  a  new  Syftem,  was  but  a  Thought  ftolen  from  their  own  Trans¬ 
actions.  For  our  own  Part,  we  believe  it  to  be  full  as  poflible  for 
Women  to  be  made  with  Child  without  the  Help  of  a  Man,  as  for  an 
Apple-Tree  to  be  made  with  Apple  without  the  Help  of  the  impreg¬ 
nating  Farina.  Dr.  JohnJ'on  feems  to  allot  the  whole  impregnating 
Quality  of  Winds  to  the  Weftern  Breezes,  and  we  dare  fay,  if  the  So¬ 
ciety  will  be  at  the  Pains  to  fend  over  to  New  England  to  enquire,  they 
will  find  that  Mr.  Dudley's  Apple-Tree  was  expoied  to  the  lame  Quar¬ 
ter.  Could  they  have  fuppreffed  their  Refentment  till  an  Exprefs  could 
have  returned  with  the  Confirmation  of  lo  important  a  Truth,  figned 
by  the  Parfon,  Church-wardens,  and  Conftables  of  the  Parilh  (a  not  un¬ 
common  Way  of  proving  Things  to  the  Royal  Society )  how  glorious  a  Tri¬ 
umph  over  this  arch  Enemy  would  they  have  had  !  how  different  would 
have  been  the  EffeCt  from  that  of  their  prcient  Efforts,  widen  we  are 
afraid  will  prove  vain,  while  the  Laugh  of  the  World  is  again  ft  them  1 
what  a  Pity,  that  this  fagacious  Body  could  not  have  Patience  for  luch 
an  Event  1  but  great  Genius’s  will  be  precipitate. 


The 
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The  Hiftory  of  the  Apple-Tree  is,  as  all  the  focietarian  Fahities  are, 
well  attefted  by  People  who  had  been  Witneffesof  theFadt.  The  Author 
has  alfo  had  the  Addrefs,  like  Manfridus  Septalius,  hereafter  to  be  cele¬ 
brated,  to  lay  the  Scene  far  enough  off;  the  fameForm  of  Refutation,  how¬ 
ever,  may  ferve  for  both.  It  is  an  acknowledged  Fadt  in  Law,  that  any 
thing  way  be  proved  byEvide?tce  ;  and  we  find,  by  a  careful  Perufal  of  the 
Tran  fadt  ions  of  t he  Royal  Society,  that  it  is  not  lefs  true,  tho  not  quite 
lo  barefacedly  owned,  in  Philofophy  :  When  Evidence  is  fo  cheap,  it 
is  worth  lefs  than  it  cofis.  He  who  knows  the  Syflem  of  Vegetable 
Generation,  who  knows,  that,  previoufly  to  the  Growth  of  any  Fruit* 
a  fine,  fubtle,  impregnating  Farina  is  to  be  formed  in  certain  little  Apices, 
created  for  that  Purpofe,  and  is  to  be  received  into  another  Part  of  the 
Organifation,  there  to  give  the  Principle  of  Life  to  the  otherwife  ufelefs 
Embryo;  who  knows,  that  tho5  the  female  Organs  of  a  Flower  are 
ever  fo  well  formed,  if  the  Parts  that  are  to  contain  '  this  impregnating 
Duff,  are  cut  off  before  they  llied  it,  there  can  no  Fruit  fucceed  ;  will 
he  believe  that  Fruits  can  be  produced,  where  not  only  thefe,  but  even 
the  very  female  Organs,  the  very  Embryos  of  Fruit  never  exifted  ?  Surely 
thofe  Tranfadtions  have  very  little  Title  to  the  Epithet  Philofophical* 
which  can  give  Place  to  fuch  a  Story,  tho’  attefted  by  a  thoufand  Wit* 
neffes. 


CHAP.  III. 

*  y 

An  Account  of  the  Farina  Fsecundans  of  the  Yew  Tree . 


v  • 

TH  E  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  had  done  themfelves  great  Ho¬ 
nour  by  their  Difcoveries  of  the  Nature  and  Ufe  of  the  Farina 
Facundam  in  Flowers ;  and  Figures  and  Defcriptions  of  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  Species  had  been  given  in  the  Atta  Eruditorum.  The  Royal 
Society  of  London  were  behind  hand  with  their  Neighbours  on  this 
Head,  but  they  promifed  themfelves  to  rival  the  beft  of  them,  by  the 
Labours  of  the  Author  of  this  immortal  Paper  ,*  a  Gentleman  en¬ 
couraged  and  patronized  by  Mr.  Baker,  under  whofe  Aufpices  alfo  this 
particular  Differtation  has  the  Honour  of  fhewing  itfelf  in  the  Tranf¬ 
adtions.  *: 

A  a  2  It 
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It  had  been  a  long  Time  fuppofed,  that  the  Farina  or  Daft  contained 
in  the  little  Heads  that  ftand  on  the  Stamina  of  Flowers,  was  an  ex- 
crementitious,  and  wholly  ufelefs  Matter,  when  the  Difcovery  was 
made,  not  very  many  Years  ago,  that  it  was  an  eflential  Part  in  the 
OEconomy  of  the  Plant,  being  no  lefs  than  the  male  Part  of  the 
Flower,  and  ferving  to  impregnate  the  Seeds  in  the  female  Part  or 
Cafe  of  the  Piftil  :  In  confequence  of  this  Difcovery  it  was  that  the 
Fructification  of  Plants,  or  the  Method  of  their  propagating  their 
Species  was  firft  underftood. 

The  Author  of  this  Paper,  which  ftands  in  the  four  hundred  and 
eighth  Number  of  the  TranfaCtions,  obferves  in  his  fetting  out,  that  he 
had  engaged  himfelf  to  advance  the  Knowledge  of  this  Part  of  Natural 
Hiftory,  which  he  gives  his  Account  of  the  Farina  of  the  Yew-Tree 
as  a  Specimen  of  his  Abilities  in,  frankly  acknowledging,  that  in  the 
whole  Courfe  of  his  Obfervations,  he  had  not  met  with  any  Thing  equal 
to  what  he  faw  in  it. 

He  tells  us,  that,  perfectly  convinced  of  the  Doctrine,  that  every 
Flower  has  its  Farina ,  he  determined  to  examine  that  of  this :  And 
in  Confequence,  he  tells  us,  that  no  two  Globules  of  it  were  alike,  but 
that  it  much  refembled  Gum  Arabick  or  Flower  of  Brimftone ,  and  when 
laid  in  Water  burf  in  a  very  various  Manner.  This  is  the  whole  of  the 
amazing  Difcovery  this  Gentleman  had  made  of  the  Farina  of  this  Tree, 
but  this  is  not  all  the  Bufinefs  of  his  Paper  :  He  gives  a  very  long  and 
unintelligible  Defcription  of  the  Flower  itfelf,  and  concludes  with  tell¬ 
ing  the  Society,  that  he  had  like  to  have  forgot  the  moft  material  Point 
of  all,  which  is,  that  this  Flower  has  neither  Apices ,  Stamina ,  nor  Sty¬ 
lus  ;  he  concludes,  that  this  is  the  Reafon  why  Jo  much  Farina  is  al¬ 
ways  Jhed  from  it,  and  promifes  the  Society,  that  he  will  fpeedily  exa¬ 
mine  its  Fructification. 

All  this  is  contained  in  the  Compafs  of  four  Lines  and  a  half ;  and 
we  think  we  may  with  Juftice  do  them  the  Honour  to  fay,  that  they 
are  the  richeft  Lines  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions. 

The  Society  received  the  Account  with  great  Pleafure  and  Satisfaction. 
The  Prefident  returned  the  Thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Baker, 
and  he  was  defired,  to  return  them  to  the  Author,  who  was  foli¬ 
ated  to  continue  his  accurate  and  ufeful  Obfervations.  We,  however 
who  are  lefs  eafily  fatisfied  than  this  grave  and  learned  Body,  do  declare, 
that  all  we  can  make  out  by  this  Paper,  is,  that  neither  the  Author, 

;  h  nor 
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nor  the  Man  who  patronized  it,  nor  the  Society  who  heard  it,  knew 
any  thing  of  the  Subject  it  was  written  about  5  for  if  any  of  them  had, 
it  would  either  not  have  been  written,  or  not  have  been  recommended 
to  the  Society,  or  not  have  received  the  Applaufe  of  it,  or  have  been 
fuffered  to  be  printed. 

What  ought  the  Society  to  have  thought  of  a  Man  who  promifes  to 
examine  the  Impregnation  of  a  Flower,  which,  he  allures  them,  has 
no  one  Organ  of  Impregnation,  either  male  or  female,  in  it  ?  or  what 
ought  they  to  have  determined  of  him,  for  talking  of  no  two  Globules 
of  a  Farina  being  alike,  and  of  a  vail  Quantity  of  it  being  (lied,  becaufe 
Nature  had  given  no  Organs  for  producing  any  of  it  ?  If  this  Gentle¬ 
man’s  imaginary  Difcovery  could  have  come  to  any  thing,  the  very  firfl 
Principle  of  the  believing  the  Farina  an  ufeful,  not  an  excrementitious 
Matter,  would  have  been  overthrown  ;  fince  that  was  originally  founded 
on  the  feveral  Globules  being  all  of  a  Shape,  and  on  their  being  produ¬ 
ced  in  regularly  organized  Parts  of  the  Flower. 

The  World  will  be  able  to  judge  pretty  juftly  of  the  Works  published 
under  the  Countenance  of  the  Royal  Society ,  when  we  lhall  have  ob- 
ferved  what  is  the  real  Cafe,  in  regard  to  this  Fiower,  by  way  of  Con¬ 
trail  to  what  is  in  this  famous  Paper  declared  to  be  fo. 

The  Yew-Tree  produces  two  Sort  of  Flowers.  The  one  Sort  con¬ 
tains  all  the  male  Organs  of  Generation,  the  other  all  the  female.  The 
male  Flower  contains  a  very  great  Number  of  Stamina,  which  grow  to¬ 
gether  fo  as  to  form  a  Sort  of  Column  at  the  Bale,  they  are  terminated 
by  Apices  of  a  very  lingular  and  beautiful  Kind*  they  are  of  a  hatted 
Form,  and  are  divided  each  into  eight  Segments  by  little  Notches 
about  the  Edge,  which  appear  more  plain  when  the  Farina  has  been 
fhed,  than  before.  In  the  female  Flower  there  is  a  Germen  of  an  oval 
Figure,  pointed  and  terminated  by  an  obtufe  Stigma.  Such  are  the 
Organs  faid  by  this  curious  Author  to  be  wanting  in  this  Flower,  even 
after  he  had  examined  it  by  a  Microfcope.  We  fee  by  this,  and  by 
fome  other  of  the  Papers  in  thefe  Tran  factions,  written  by  Mr.  Baker , 
what  infinite  Ufe  the  Microfcope  is  of  in  fuch  Hands. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Petrified  Roots  of  growing  Plants . 

START  not,  gentle  Reader,  at  the  Contradiction  and  Abfurdity 
contained  in  the  Title  to  this  Chapter :  If  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  could  believe  the  Poflibility  of  fuch  a  Miracle,  furely  thou  mayft 

hear  the  Relation  of  it. 

The  ingenious  and  philofophic  Author  of  the  Paper  in  which  it  is 
commemorated  is  Mr.  Stubbs  ;  it  (lands  as  early  as  in  the  thirty-fixth 
Number  of  the  Philofophical  TranfaCtions,  and  as  it  has  never  yet  been 
contradicted  by  the  Body  under  whofe  Aufpices  it  was  publifhed,  there 
is  great  Reafon  to  fuppofe  that  they  dill  believe  it.  The  Author  informs 
us,  that  as  to  the  Plants,  whofe  Roots  are  (lony,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
fome  of  them  have  Roots  entirely  petrified,  or  confiding  only  of  Stone, 
with  nothing  vegetable  about  them,  but  that  others  have  them  partly 
dony  and  partly  vegetable  :  He  adds  alfo,  that  this  petrifying  Matter  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Root,  but  that  it  extends  even  to  the  Branches, 
covering  them  while  yet  growing,  with  a  dony  Crud,  which  is  fome- 
times  movable  on  them  like  Beads  on  a  String,  fometimes  fixed  ;  and 
that  it  fometimes  forms  itfelf  into  Stars  on  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Branches. 

We  are  apt  to  imagine,  the  Reader  need  not  be  told  that  no  Nou- 
rifhment  could  be  conveyed  to  a  Plant  thro’  a  Root  which  was  of 
perfedl  Stone,  and  had  nothing  vegetable  about  it.  But  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  give  the  real  Hidory  of  the  FaCt  which  gave  rife  to  this  very 
remarkable  Communication. 

A  young  Fellow  going  over  to  the  Weft  Indies ,  to  fettle  as  a  Phy- 
dcian,  had  an  Ambition  of  carrying  over  with  him  the  Title  of  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  knew  the  Love  of  marvellous  Relations  was 
at  that  Time,  as  it  dill  continues  to  be,  the  great  Padion  of  this  great 
Body:  He  had  by  Accident  fome  of  thofe  Incrudations  on  Sticks,  formed 
in  feveral  of  our  Springs  in  Engla?id :  He  knew  how  little  the  Soci¬ 
ety  could  be  acquainted  with  any  thing  of  this  Sort,  and  he  produced  them 
as  the  Collection  made  with  his  own  Hands,  in  his  lad  Voyage  to  the 

Part 
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Part  of  the  World  he  was  now  going  to  refide  in.  Inftead  of  telling 
them  fo  Ample  a  Truth,  as  that  they  were  Crufts  of  ftony  Matter,  de- 
poftted  on  Pieces  of  Stick  that  had  fallen  into  the  Water  of  thefe 
Springs,  he  allured  them,  that  they  were  the  Roots  of  Plants  growing 
on  Land,  that  it  was  frequent  to  meet  with  very  flourishing  Plants 
there,  whofe  Roots  were  perfedt  Stone,  and  that  their  Branches  fre¬ 
quently  became  fo  too,  while  full  of  Leaves  and  Flowers  at  their 
Extremities. 

The  Communication  anfwered  the  Purpofe  of  the  Gentleman  who 
made  it  ;  he  was  dignified  with  F.  R.  S.  and  contriving  to  get  back 
his  Paper,  under  pretence  of  adding  greatly  to  it  when  again  on  the 
Spot,  he  left  to  Mr.  Stubbs ,  and  inch  Gentlemen  as  Mr.  Stubbs ,  the 
Scandal  of  fetting  their  Names  at  the  Head  of  a  printed  Account  of 
fuch  a  Piece  of  Abfurdity.  Two  Years  pafted  and  no  News  from 
the  young  Dodtor  5  at  the  End  of  this  Time  Mr.  Stubbs  makes  a 
Voyage  to  Jamaica ,  he  is  particularly  deiired  by  the  Society  to  enquire 
farther  about  thefe  miraculous  Plants,  and  fcorning  to  be  behind- hand 
with  any  Voyager  of  them  all,  he  brings  back,  not  any  Specimens  of 
the  Petrifaction  indeed,  but  a  full  and  firm  Aflurance  of  the  Fadt,  which 
he  declares  that  he  faw  and  examined,  and  does  not  omit  even  the  mi- 
nuteft  Paricular  of  the  Author’s  Defcription,  but  finds  Bucks  Horns,  and 
Stars,  and  Strings  of  Beads  upon  the  very  growing  Vegetables. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  a  Plant  containing  pure  Mercury  in  its  Roots. 

THE  World  is  indebted  for  this  moil  curious  and  unparallelled 
Difcovery  to  a  Gentleman  of  a  very  founding  Name,  Sir  Man - 
fridus  Septalius  *  it  ftands  in  the  twentv- feventh  Number  of  the  Trans¬ 
actions  *  and  as  the  Society,  in  all  the  Time  that  has  pafted  ft  nee,  have 
never  contradicted,  or  ihewed  any  Diftruft  of  it,  we  may  charitably 
enough  believe  that  they  have  continued  to  do  it  more  Honour  than  ever 
its  Author  did,  that  is,  thac  they  believe  it. 

The  Account  runs  thus:  That  in  the  Valley  or  Fancy ,  which  runs 
between  the  Mountains  of  Turin,  there  grows  a  Plant  called  Dorcmz- 

Cum ,  in  the  Roots  of  which  pure  running  Mercury  is  found,  and  may 

be 
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be  feparated  by  the  fnnpleft  Procefsin  the  World.  The  Author  tells  us, 
that  it  a  Quantity  of  the  Juice  of  the  Root  be  exprefled  and  expofed 
to  the  Air  to  evaporate  (lowly,  there  will  be  found  as  much  Mercury  in 
the  Remainder  as  there  has  been  liquid  Matter  evaporated.  He  admo- 
nifhes  us,  however,  that  this  mud  be  done  in  the  Night,  and  at  a  Time 
when  the  Air  is  clear.  What  are  we  to  judge  of  a  Man  who  could 
write  fuch  a  Paper  ?  what  of  the  Society  who  could  receive  it,  read  it, 
print  it,  and  who,  after  fuch  a  Series  of  Years,  (hould  never  contradict  it  ? 
This  great  Body  feems  to  have  flood  at  that  Time  upon  much  the  fame 
Footing  that  it  does  at  prefent,  and  the  Author  of  this  to  have  been 
much  like  fome  of  its  later  Correfpondents  :  He  feems  to  have  been 
ambitious  of  the  Honour  of  being  a  Member,  which,  tho’  a  Matter 
of  no  great  Confequence,  not  to  fay  of  Dilcredit,  at  Home,  was,  then, 
as  it  is  now,  a  Feather  in  the  Cap  of  a  Foreigner  ;  he  feems  to  have 
known  the  Body  he  was  endeavouring  to  get  into,  to  be  fond  of  Won¬ 
ders,  empty  of  Science,  and  therefore  incapable  of  perceiving  Con¬ 
tradictions  of  this  Kind  ;  he  drew  up  an  Account  of  a  Thing  which 
it  was  not  neceflary  himfelf  (hould  believe,  it  was  fufficient  that  they 
fhould  do  fo.  It  is  a  Piece  of  Hiftory  hardly  worth  enquiring  intOj 
but  it  fcarce  is  to  be  doubted,  but  the  Event  was  to  his  Wilhes. 

The  Story  feems  much  of  a-piece  with  that  of  another  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  fame  judicious  Society,  who,  in  fome  Collections  for 
the  Curious,  as  he  entitles  them,  tells  us  of  Plants  of  folid,  pure, 
and  virgin  Gold,  growing  up  in  Corn-Fields,  and  fpoiling  the 
Reapers  Sickles  as  they  cut  them  down  with  the  Corn :  Left  the 
World  (hould  however  be  too  favourable  to  this  egregious  Author,  and 
imagine  there  was  but  one  more  Story  limilar  to  his,  in  all  the 
Writings  of  the  later  Ages,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  quote  a  (i- 
milar  one  from  Peter  Pomet.  This  Author,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Drugs,  tells  us  of  certain  Plants,  growing  to  two  Feet  high,  the 
Stalks  of  which,  when  beaten  out  into  Threads,  made  an  AfbeftuSj 
from  which  Cloth  might  be  wove,  that  bore  the  utmoft  EffeCts  of 
Fire  without  Hurt. 

Sept  alius  is  not  more  punctual  in  defcribing  the  Place  of  Growth  of 
his  Mercury  Plant,  than  Pomet  of  his  Albeftine  one,  nor  is  the  Author 
of  the  golden  Hiftory  behind-hand  with  either  of  them.  They  are 
all  three  of  the  fame  Authority.  The  focietarian  Author,  here  quo¬ 
ted,  made  the  Experitment  himfelf ;  the  golden  Plants,  we  are  aflured, 

are 
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are  feveral  of  them,  preferved  in  fome  body’s  Mufaeam  ;  and  the  Man 
who  gathered  Pomet* s  vegetable  Afbetus  was  living  when  he  publifhed 
his  Account,  and  as  he  takes  great  Pains  to  inform  us,  was  a  Man  of 
Reputation  and  Fidelity.  We  make  no  Queftion  but  that  there  is  as 
much  Truth  in  the  one  of  thefe  as  in  the  other.  Nature  proceeds  by 
regular,  ftated,  and  unalterable  Laws,  and  whatever  contradicts  them 
muft  be  falfe  j  it  is  in  vain  to  fay  with  the  Society  at  prefent,  that  there 
are  fo  many  ftrange  Things  daily  di£covered  that  we  ought  to  doubt  of 
nothing  j  if  they  were  told  of  a  Species  of  Eagles  with  three  Legs, 
or  of  Horfes  with  but  two,  would  they  believe  it  ? 
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T  is  evident  that  the  Royal  Society  is  as  much  acquainted  with 
thefe  as  with  Plants  or  Animals. 


PART  VIII. 


BOOK  I. 


FOSSIL  SUBJECTS,  treated  of  by 
Members  of  the  Royal  Society: 

Being  D  issertations  on  Petrifaction,  and 
other  general  mineralogical  SubjeCts. 


CHAP.  L 

Of  the  Petrifying  Quality  of  the  Lake  called  Lough  Neagh 

in  Ireland. 

/ 

TH  E  general  Affertion  that  the  Water  of  Lough  Neagh,  in 
Ireland ,  has  a  Quality  of  turning  Wood  into  Stone,  has  been 
as  much  controverted,  and  as  ftrenuoufly  fupported  as  any 
Particular  of  the  Natural  Hiftory  Kind  in  the  World  ;  we  meet  with 
extremely  different  Opinions  concerning  it,  all  afferted  with  equal  Ap¬ 
pearances  of  Certainty,  and  yet  moft  of  them  evidently  falfe.  The  great 
Dilpute  between  thefe  Authors  is,  whether  the  petrifying  Quality  is  in  the 
Water  of  the  Lake,  or  in  the  Land  thereabout  5  many  Arguments  have 
been  produced  in  Favour  of  both  Opinions,  but  we  are  for  fetting  thefe 
Gentlemen  all  right,  by  informing  them,  that  it  is  in  neither. 

So  early  as  in  the  two  hundred  and  iixtieth  Number  of  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfaflions,  we  have  a  Paper  on  this  Subject  by  Mr.  Nevi/y 
aiming  to  prove  that  the  Virtue  lies  in  the  Earth  ;  and  fo  late  as  in  the 
four  hundred  and  eighty-firft  Number  we  have  another,  attempting  to 
prove  that  it  refides  in  the  Water;  this  is  by  Mr.  Simon,  a  Gentleman 
who  feems  yet  but  half  a  Societarian,  and  who  acknowledges  that  he 
is  defirous  to  improve,  and  will  mod  thankfully  receive  Advice.  The 
World  will  not  blame  us,  if  a  Perfon  of  this  Turn,  tho’  in  the  wrong, 
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meets  wfth  a  very  different  Treatment  here  from  what  we  beftow  upon 
the  Generality  of  the  Gentlemen  of  this  not  over  modeft  Society. 

That  petrilied  Wood  is  found  on  the  Shores  of  Lough  Neagh  after 
Storms  is  mod  certain,  and  alfo  that  it  is  at  other  Times  found  buried 
in  the  Mud  of  the  Lake  near  the  Shore :  The  Queftion  is,  how,  and 
when  it  was  petrified  ?  Mr.  Simon,  in  this  Paper,  fairly  dates  the 
Opinions  of  others,  and  modeftly  enough  delivers  his  own  upon  the 
whole. 

It  appears,  by  the  oldeft  Hiftorians  of  Ireland ,  that  this  petrifying 
Quality  was  believed  to  refide  in  the  Lake  in  their  Time  ;  they  tell  us, 
that  if  a  Stick  was  fixed  upright  in  it,  that  Part  which  was  in  the  Mud 
would  be  turned  into  Iron,  that  in  the  Water  into  Stone,  and  that 
above  Water  would  remain  Wood  :  This  was  long  believed  j  but  in 
Ages  of  lefs  Credulity  the  Iron  Part  was  rejected,  and  it  was  only  be¬ 
lieved,  that  Wood  became-turned  into  Stone  by  lying  in  the  Lake  :  This 
is  firmly  believed  by  all  the  Neighbourhood  to  this  Day,  and  is  what 
the  Author  of  this  Paper  labours  to  prove.  Thofe  who  are  againft  it 
alledge, 

i.  That  Wood  has  been  laid  nineteen  Years  in  the  Lake,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  any  Alteration,  2.  That  petrified  Wood,  wholly  like  that  found 
in  and  about  the  Lake,  is  alfo  found  in  digging,  in  many  Places  at  a  con- 
fiderable  Difiance  from  it.  Thefe  they  take  to  befufficient  Proofs  of  the 
petrifying  Virtue  refiding  not  in  the  Water,  but  in  the  Earth,  and  in  that 
not  only  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Lake,  but  of  other  Parts  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Simon  argues  againft  this,  that  very  large  Trees  are  found  petri¬ 
fied  in  the  Lake,  which  muft  have  fallen  into  it,  and  been  petrified  by 
the  Water,  as  they  have  never  been  buried  in  the  Earth  at  all :  That 
many  Pieces  of  Wood  are  found  petrified  in  Part,  and  unaltered  in 
other  Parts,  from  the  Water’s  having  but  begun  to  work  upon  them. 
He  evades  the  Force  of  the  Argument  againft  it,  from  Stakes  being  not 
petrified  tho’  driven  down  on  purpofe,  by  obferving,  that  the  Virtue 
may  refide  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Lake  only,  where  there  are  Springs, 
not  in  the  whole  ;  and  argues,  in  favour  of  his  own  Side,  that  other 
Bodies  befide  Wood  are  petrified  by  the  Water  5  petrified  Rujhes,  pe¬ 
trified  Shells ,  petrified  Clay,  and  petrified  Sand,  being  frequently  found, 
as  he  fays,  thrown  up  on  the  Shores :  He  obferves,  that  in  Petrifac¬ 
tions  in  general, fome  are  made  by  a  Kind  of  Stone,  of  the  Nature  of  Lime 
Stones,  which  by  its  burning  and  corroding  Qualities,  deftroys  theWood,  and 

takes 
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takes  its  Place,  others  by  ferruginous  or  metallick  Particles  entering 
gradually  into  the  Pores :  Of  the  laft  Kind,  he  fays,  the  Lough  Neagh 
Petrifactions  are,  which  he  could  neither  reduce  to  Lime ,  nor,  with 
proper  Ingredients,  procure  a  Vitrification  of.  He  obferves,  that  there 
are  Mines  of  Iron  and  other  Minerals  in  the  Hills  about;  and  his  Syftem 

is,  that  Springs,  running  thro’  the  Veins  of  Ore,  take  up  fome  Part  of 

it,  and  are  impregnated  with  unSfuous ,  faline%  and  metallick  Matter, 
and  that  fome  of  thefe  afterwards  riling  up  out  of  the  Bottom  of  the 
Lake  in  Qneftion,  enter  into  the  Pores  of  the  Pieces  of  Wood ,  and  other 
'Things  ’which  they  find  lodged  there ,  and  by  degrees  turn  them  into 
Stone. 

That  tnere  are  Springs  in  the  Bottom  of  the  Lake,  he  proves  by  the. 
Obfeivation  of  circular  Places  unfrozen,  when  all  the  reft  is  covered 
with  Ice  $  thefe,  he  alledges,  are  the  Places  where  the  Petrifactions  are 
made,  and  adds  that  as  no  body  knows,  till  the  freezing,  where  they  are, 
it  is  no  Wonder  that  Stakes,  fixed  at  Random  in  the  Lake,  are  not  petrified. 

Tho  Mr.  Simon  takes  all  this  Pains  to  prove  there  abfolutely  is  a  pet¬ 
rifying  Virtue  in  the  Lake,  he  does  not  deny  but  that  there  may  be  the 
fame  in  the  Ground  alfo  3  he  acknowledges,  that  he  met  with  Pieces  of 
Holly  and  Alla  petrified  there,  but  none,  he  fays,  imperfectly  petrified, 
or  part  Wood  and  part  Stone,  as  in  the  Lake  :  He  adds,  alfo,  that 
the  Lake  may  have  been  once  larger  than  it  now  is,  and  that  petrified 
Wood,  now  found  under  Ground  at  fome  Diftance,  may  have  been 
petrified,  while  the  Waters  of  the  Lake  covered  that  Spot.  He  allows, 
however,  that  Exhalations  may  be  fated  with  mineral  Particles,  and  that 
they  may  petrify  Wood  buried  in  the  Ground,  and  that  this  is  the  real 
Origin  of  Wood  found  petrified  m  Sand  and  other  Strata  of  the  Rarth. 

Pie  obferves,  that  the  petrified  Wood  found  on  the  Shores  of  the 
Lake  is  of  a  different  Colour  from  that  found  in  the  Earth  at  fome  Di¬ 
ftance,  and  brings  his  great  Antagonift,  Mr.  Smyth' s  Words,  to  counte- 
tenance  his  Affertion,  of  the  Impoflibility  of  their  having  been  brought 
fix  or  feven  Miles  and  thrown  in  there. 

Finally,  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  the  EffeCt  has  been  wrought  on 
the  Pieces  of  petrified  Wood  in  the  Lake  by  a  mineral  Spring,  by  obferv- 
ing,  that  they  do  not  ferment  with  Acids ,  and  that  they  give  a  reddijh 
TinBure  to  them . 

He  adds  his  Opinion,  that  thefe  Stones  will  not  calcine  into  Lime 
becaufe  they  contain,  befide  the  mineral  Particles,  a  great  Quantity  of 

Sa- 
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faline  ones ,  whofe  Sides  being  flrongly  attracted  to  each  other,  and 
clofely  joined,  hinder  the  Fire  from  expanding  the  Pores  of  the  Stones, 
and  turning  them  into  Lime. 

Such  is  the  Account  given  by  Mr.  Simon ,  of  the  Petrifactions  of 
Lough  Neagh.  The  Society  had  been  of  Opinion  before,  that  the 
Power  of  working  this  Change  in  Wood  lay,  according  to  Mr.  NevjlN 
Account,  in  the  Earth,  but  they  feem  now  perfectly  convinced  that  it  is 
in  the  Water. 

That  petrified  Wood  is  found  both  in  the  Water  of  this  Lake  and 
in  the  Earth  thereabout,  is  unqueflionable,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
that  this  is  a  Proof  that  either  the  Water  or  the  Earth  in  which  it  is 
found  have  petrified  it.  Changes  may  have  been  made  in  Bodies  long 
fince,  and  they  may  have  been  removed  far  from  the  Places  in  which 
thofe  Changes  were  made. 

Petrified  Wood  is  found  in  Harwich  Cliff,  and  on  the  Shores  of 
Sheppy  Ifiand,  and  in  a  hundred  other  Places,  yet  it  does  not  appear 
from  that,  that  either  the  Earth  or  the  Water,  either  the  Clay  it  is 
lodged  in  while  in  the  Cliffs,  or  the  Sea  Water,  which  wadies  or 
covers  it  while  it  is  on  the  Shores,  has  had  any  Share  in  making 
the  Alteration  ;  nay,  there  are  unqueflionable  Marks  of  much  of 
it  having  undergone  the  Change  elfewhere,  and  having  been  depofited 
there  afterwards. 

I  have  received  from  the  Author  of  this  Paper,  a  very  noble 
Colle&ion  of  the  petrified  Wood  of  this  Lake,  and  from  fome  others, 
very  fair  Specimens  of  that  found  in  the  Ground,  and  of  the  Shells 
found  petrified  on  the  Shores  of  the  Lake,  and  within  the  Strata  of  the 
Earth  in  digging ;  on  examing  thefe,  they  appear  in  general  the  original 
Product  of  very  difiant  Climes.  The  Wood  is  indeed  fome  of  it  Oak, 
and  fome  Afli  ;  Holly  I  have  met  with  none  ;  but  the  far  greater  Part 
is  the  Wood  of  American  Wallnut-Trees,  as  appears  by  comparing  it 
with  the  Grain  of  that  Wood;  fome  of  it  alfo  is  Wood  of  the  Pine, 
and  other  Pieces  are  of  a  Grain  that  differs  from  every  thing  we  know, 
and  probably  has  belonged  to  Trees  either  not  yet  difcovered,  or  whofe 
Wood  has  not  been  examined. 

The  Shells  alfo  are  not  thofe  of  the  Lake,  nor  even  of  our  own  Seas, 
but  Tellines  and  other  Bivalves,  of  Species  found  living  only  on  the 
Shores  of  the  fame  difiant  Part  of  the  World.  Are  we  to  fuppofe  that 
thefe  Trees  and  thefe  Animals  once  lived  here,  or  that,  like  the  Ame- 
i  lean  Ferns,  preferyed  in  fuch  Abundance  in  the  Slates  over  our  Coal 

Pits, 
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Pits,  they  were  brought  hither  from  their  native  Place  at  a  Time  when 
one  great  Sea  covered  both  Countries,  as  well  as  the  whole  Space  be¬ 
tween  them. 

If  we  would  rather  give  into  the  former  Opinion,  that  they  were 
once  the  Product  of  the  Place  where  they  are  found,  it  does  not  plead 
at  all  m  Favour  of  the  petrifying  Quality  being  at  this  Time  either  in  the 
Lake  or  in  the  Earth,  fince  the  Species  are  now  extinCt  ,  and  in  the 
Water,  where  the  Continuation  of  the  EffeCt  ought  to  be  moft  obvious, 
we  fee  nothing  of  it,  the  recent  Shell  Fifh  of  the  Lake,  which  are  nu¬ 
merous  enough,  never  being  petrified. 

In  fine,  we  are  of  Opinion,  that  there  is  no  petrifying  Quality  in  the 
Waters  of  the  Lake,  becaufe  Stakes,  put  down  purpofely  for  Trial,  or  on 
other  Occafions,  are  not  found  at  all  petrified  in  ever  fo  long  a  Time  v 
and  that  there  is  no  petrifying  Power  in  the  Earth  thereabout,  becaufe 
Gate-Pofts,  and  other  Timber  let  into  the  Ground,  and  remaining  there 
ever  fo  long,  is  not  found  at  all  petrified  by  it. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  petrified  Wood  is  found  in  almoft  all 
Parts  of  this  Kingdom,  and  much  of  it  the  fame  with  that  of  Lough 
Neagh  5  and  in  particular,  that  Pieces  of  Wood  petrified  are  fent  over 
from  Penfylvania ,  Virginia ,  and  Maryland ,  fo  perfectly  like  the  Ge¬ 
nerality  of  thofe  of  this  Lake,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  one 
from  the  other.  I  have  feveral  from  thefe  Places  fo  perfectly  like  thofe 
of  Ireland ,  that  I  am  very  certain  Mr.  Simon  himfelf  would  on  Sight 
declare  them  the  ProduCt  of  this  very  Lake. 

It  is  evident,  that  all  Petrifactions  mull  be  owing  to  ftony  Matter  fuf- 
tained  in  a  Fluid:  Wherever  fuch  Matter  isfuftained  in  any  great  Quan¬ 
tity  at  this  Time  fuch  Petrifactions  may  be  made,  but  we  find  that  the 
ftony  Matter  now  found  fufpended  in  Water  is  principally  fparry  and 
calcareous,  and  therefore  that  our  modern  Petrifactions  are  foft  and 
burn  to  Lime.  Whenever  ftony  Matter  of  a  harder  Kind  was  fuftained 
in  great  Quantity  in  Water,  then  was  the  Time  for  the  Formation  of 
hard  itony  and  cryftaliine  Petrifactions.  x  It  does  appear,  that  at  the 
Time  of  the  univerfal  Deluge  this  was  the  Cafe,  that  itony  Matter  of 
all  Kinds  was  then  iuftained  in  the  Water  that  covered  the  Face  of  the 
Globe,  and  that  it  did  enter  with  it  into  Bodies  of  all  Kinds.  This  was  the 
Time  when  Wood,  whether  in  Fragments  or  in  whole  Trees,  was 
molt  univerfaliy  floating  in  Water,  and  this  was  unqueftionably  the 
Time  when  thefe,  and  the  thoufand  other  Petrifactions  we  meet  with, 

C  c  were 
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were  formed.  The  Place  where  the  Bodies  were  originally  produced, 
after  this,  furnifhed  many  other  Parts  of  the  World  with  them  $  when¬ 
ever  fuch  a  Body  of  Water  moved,  it  muft  have  carried  immenfe 
Quantities  of  folid  Bodies  with  it,  and  wherever  it  flopped  they  would 
be  depohted  :  To  this  alone  it  is  poffible  to  refer  the  finding  Nautili, 
Inhabitants  only  of  very  diftant  Seas  while  living,  now  buried  in  our  Clay, 
and  other  Strata  ;  and  the  Parts  of  various  other  Animals  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  which  muft  have  been  brought  from  immenfeDiftances,  to  the  Place 
where  thefe  Bodies  are  now  found  :  nothing lefs  than  an  Inundation,  which 
covered  the  Place  where  thefe  Bodies  are  found,  and  all  the  Land  between 
that  and  the  Piace  of  their  original  Production,  could  have  lodged  them 
there  ;  and  every  Circumflance  of  this  fo  well  agrees  with  the  Account 
of  the  univerfal  Deluge  in  the  Days  of  Noah,  commemorated  by  Mofes, 
that  there  remains  no  Doubt  of  the  Truth  of  a  Hiflory  of  which 
there  are  fuch  innumerable  Teflimonies.  It  is  in  the  Waters  of  this. 
Deluge  that  we  fuppofe  the  petrified  Wood  and  petrified  Shells  of  Lough 
Neagh,  and  of  the  Land  about  it,  to  have  received  that  Change,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  other  Parts  of  the  World  j  and  indeed  it  appears  ridiculous 
enough,  that  fo  much  Pains  fliould  have  been  taken  to  account  for  the 
Petrifactions  of  this  Place  in  particular,  when  not  only  the  whole 
Ifland,  but  the  whole  Globe  of  the  Earth,  fo  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  it,  affords  the  very  fame,  in  greater  or  leffer  Quantity.  An  illu- 
flrious  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  was  very  fcurriloufiy  treated  fome„ 
Years  ago,  for  propofing  it  to  that  Body,  to  explain  what  it  was  that 
gave  the  Earth  about  JVcolwich  a  Quality  of  breeding  Sea-Shells ,  (fuch 
was  his  Expreffion.)  However  it  has  chanced  that  this  Lough  Neagh 
Affair  has  efcaped  better,  we  are  apt  to  believe  that  it  is  a  Difquifition 
much  of  the  fame  Kind. 

We  have  a  real  Efleem  for,  and  very  good  Opinion  of  Mr.  Simon ,  as  a 
Man  defirous  of  knowing  fomething  more  than  he  does,  but  we  could 
have  wifhed  that  the  Society  had,  for  their  own  Credit,  known  a  li:tle 
more,  and  not  printed  his  erroneous  and  unphilofophick  Accounts  of 
Things.  What  he  mentions  under  the  Name  of  Petrified  Rufhes  we 
have  alfo  received  from  the  fame  Place,  under  the  fame  Name,  and 
find  to  be  a  foffil  Coral  of  the  {lender  and  cylindrick  Kind,  formed  in 
Clufters,  and  known  by  the  Name  of  Tubularia  among  the  Writers  on 
thefe  Subjects.  His  petrified  Clay ,  if  the  fame  Subftance  we  have  recei¬ 
ved  from  that  Place  under  that  Name,  is  Ludus  Helmontii.  As  to  his 
petrified  Sand ,  it  is  not  eafy  on  this  Side  the  Water  to  make  out  what 

he 
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he  means  by  it ;  Sand  being  naturally  Stone,  and  as  fuch  incapable  of 
Petrifadion. 

His  Obfervation  of  the  corroding  and  burning  Quality  of  Lime-Stone 
deftroying  the  Wood,  and  fo  making  Way  for  Petrifadion,  we  arc 
afraid  is  fomewhat  like  Mr.  Baker's  Account  of  Brandy’s  killing  a  Cat 
by  rarifying  the  Air  in  her  Stomach  :  We  cannot  be  of  Opinion  that 
Lime-Stone  pofleffes  any  thing  of  this  corroding  or  burning  Quality  be¬ 
fore  it  has  been  burnt. 

He  obferves,  that  he  could  neither  reduce  the  Lough  Neagh  Petrifac¬ 
tions  to  Lime,  nor  run  them  into  Glafs:  But  his  failing  in  the  laft  At¬ 
tempt  is  rather  his  Fault  than  the  Stone’s  j  all  Stones,  whether  in  their 
natural  Form,  or  lodged  in  Animal  or  Vegetable  Subftances,  if  of  the 
fparry  Kind,  will  burn  to  Lime  5  and  if  of  the  Cryftaline  Sort,  will 
run  to  Glafs. 

The  Lough  Neagh  Petrifactions  are  of  the  cryftalline  Kind,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  burnt  to  Lime,  but  after  the  Woody  Part  is  burnt 
away,  they  may  be  run  into  Glafs,  either  by  the  Addition  of  a  fixed 
Alkali,  or  of  red  Lead. 

That  Springs  running  thro’  Mountains,  in  which  there  are  Veins  of 
Ore,  will,  in  their  Paflage,  take  up  faline  and  metallick  Matter,  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Simon  j  what  he  means  by  unSluous  we  do  not  fo  well 
underftand  ;  neither  can  we  pretend  to  enter  into  his  Syftem,  that  the 
lodging  thefe  metalline  and  faline  Particles  in  Wood,  will  turn  it 
into  Stone ;  we  are  rather  apt  to  believe  it  would  make  it  faline  and  me¬ 
tallick  :  In  regard  to  this,  and  the  petrified  Sand ,  and  fome  other 
Exprefilons  of  this  Turn,  we  are  to  confider  in  Palliation  of  them,  that 
they  were  written  in  Ireland. 

As  to  his  Dodrine,  of  petrifying  Vapours  and  Exhalations  arifing 
out  of  the  Depths  of  the  Earth,  and  petrifying  the  Subftances  they 
meet  with  in  their  Way,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  very 
pretty,  but  we  cannot  allow  that  this  is  the  real  Origin  of  all  petrified 
Wood  found  in  Sand  and  Earth,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  that  thefe  Va¬ 
pours  can  tranfport  the  Wood'  itfelf  five  or  fix  thoufand  Miles  ftrft.  If 
we  muft  call  in  the  Afiiftance  of  an  univerfal  Deluge,  to  have  brought 
the  Subjed  to  the  petrifying  Place,  we  may  as  well  allow  it  to  have 
done  the  Office  of  petrifying  it  alfo,  fince  nothing  can  have  been  fo  well 
qualified  for  that  Purpofe  as  a  Fluid  impregnated,  as  the  Water  of  that 
Deluge  evidently  was,  with  the  Matter  of  Stone  of  the  hardeft  Kinds. 

C  c  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Simon  thinks  it  impoftible  that  thefe  Stones  ftiould  have  been 
brought  from  xix  or  eight  Miles  Diftance,  to  the  Lake ;  but  here-  is  a 
Power  able  to  have  brought  them  as  many  thoufand.  He  fuppofes  that 
they  are  of  a  mineral  Nature,  becaufe  they  will  not  ferment  with  Acids, 
and  that  they  contain  Salts,  which  prevent  their  burning  into  Lime,  but 
this  is  very  miferable  Philofophifing,  fince  their  having  Cryftal  for  their 
Lafis  is  a  fufficient  Reafon  why  they  ihould  not  ferment  with  Acids,  and 
baits  are  too  eafiiy  calcineable  themfelves  to  prevent  any  Thing  elfe  from 
calcining.  Such  is  our  Opinion  of  the  Paper  of  a  Gentleman  for  whom 
we  have  a  very  iincere  Friendship,  and  whom  we  could  have  wi/hed  to 
have  feen  out  of  the  Lift  of  focietarian  Writers  ;  but  Partiality  is  in- 
confiftent  with  the  Intent  of  this  Work,  and  we  have  that  good 
Opinion  of  Mr.  Simon ,  that  we  are  perfuaded  he  will  be  glad  to  be  fet 
right,  tho  at  the  Expence  of  the  Credit  of  fome  of  his  Opinions. 

Tne  Society  would  doubtlefs  have  been  ready  enough  to  receive  and 
countenance  fuch  a  Syftem  as  this  curious  one  ;  but  if  there  could 
have  been  any  Danger  of  that,  the  Succefs  is  in  a  Manner  infu> 
red,  by  a  recommendatory  Letter  of  the  Bi/hop  of  Cloyne,  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  DiiTertations  on  Tar- Water,  and  on  the  Non-exiftence  of 
Matter.  This  Gentleman’s  Opinions  have  long  run  counter  to  thole 
of  other  People,  in  many  Particulars,  but  they  have  the  ill  Luck  to  fall 
in  with  thole  ol  the  Royal  Society  here;  Bold,  as  it  may  feem  in  us, 
we  /hail  not,  however,  difclaim  our  Cenfure  of  this  Paper,  becaufe  of 
either  the  Society’s  or  his  approving  it  ;  but  to  fet  the  Matter  in  a 
fair  Light  /hall  examine  the  Reafons  his  Lord/hip  gives  for  his  doing  fo. 
r  ^-o^/hip  lets  out  with  telling  us,  that  he  had  a  thou/and  other 

Things  to  do,  and  that  the  Subject  was  much  out  of  his  Way :  Thefe  are 
two  veryfubftantialReafons  why  he  fhould  not  have  written  about  it  at  all  * 
but  we  cannot  ailow  them  of  any  Force  in  the  giving  Credit  to  what  he 
haschofen  to  write  in  fpiteof  them. 

He  fays,  the  Author  feems  to  put  it  out  of  Doubt,  that  there  is  a 
petrifying  Quality  both  in  the  Lake,  and  in  the  Earth  about  it.  This 
may  feem  to  be  the  Cafe  to  his  Lord/hip,  but  we  are  apt  to  believe  it 
does  not  feem  fo  to  any  one  who  has  any  Sort  of  Acquaintance  with  the 
Subjcdt.  His  Lord/hip  approves  hisDodtrine  of  the  Places  where  Springs 
ouze  up  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Lake,  as  the  only  ones  where  this 
petrifying  Power  refides :  He  does  not  wonder,  he  fays,  how  People 
ihould  have  miffed  of  thefe  particular  Spots,  in  their  Experiments,  but 

he 
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he  feems  not  to  fee  that  he  ought  to  wonder,  that  fuch  vaft  Numbers 
of  Pieces  of  Wood  as  are  found  petrified  in  the  Lake,  (hould  have  been 
carried  fo  very  luckily  to  thefe  particular  Places,  and  retained  there  till 
they  were  petrified,  by  the  Water  ouzing  up  in  them.  The  Place 
where  a  Spring  rifes  in  a  Body  of  Water  is  certainly  the  very  la  ft  Place 
in  it  where  Pieces  of  Wood  will  lie  ftill  and  quiet  t©  receive  it  Ef¬ 
fects. 

His  Lordfifip  mentions  the  Syfiem  eftablifhed  by  fome  Authors,  that 
Stones  are  organized  Vegetables,  and  are  produced  from  Seed  ;  but  he 
ferves  this,  as  we  do  the  Papers  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  he 
brings  it  in  only  with  Intent  to  overthrow  it  j  he  eftablifhes  againft  it 
his  own  Syftem,  that  Stones  are  Vegetables  unorganized.  We  are  apt 
to  fufped  that  this,  notwithftanding  it  comes  from  fo  great  a  Man  as  the 
Biftiop  of  Cloyne ,  is  a  Sort  of  Hibernian  Propofition  ;  all  the  Authors 
who  have  written  on  Vegetables,  have  defcribed  them  to  be  organized 
Bodies,  containing  various  Veffels  replete  with  Juices  of  different  Kinds, 
and  taking  up  the  Matter  that  ferves  for  their  Growth  and  Accretion  from 
fome  other  Body,  by  means  of  Roots :  If  this  be  allowed  a  fair  Defi¬ 
nition  of  a  Vegetable,  what  is  this  unorganized  organized  Body  of  his 
Lordfhip’s  ?  He  gives  an  Infiance  of  it  in  common  Cryftal,  but  this 
unhappily  contradids  another  Part  of  the  Definition,  befide  this  Mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Organization  ;  for  tho’  fixed  by  its  Bafe  to  fome  folid  Matter, 
it  does  not  receive  its  Encreafe  from  that,  but  from  Matter  added  to  its 
oppofite  End  or  Point,  either  from  Water  or  from  Vapour  in  which  it 
was  before  fufpended. 

His  Lordfifip  obferves,  that  other  Vegetables  grow  by  attrading  a  So¬ 
lution  of  Salt  into  their  Tubes  :  This  is  not  true,  but  if  it  was,  what 
right  have  Stones  to  be  called  Vegetables,  while  his  Lordfhip’s  felf  does 
not  pretend  that  they  have  any  fuch  Tubes,  or  any  fuch  Attradion,  bur 
are  formed  by  the  very  Accretion  of  their  confiituent  Matter. 

His  Lordfifip  adds,  that  the  Air  is  in  many  F laces  impregnated  with 
fuch  Salts  :  In  proof  of  this  he  obferves,  i.  That  he  has  feen  Pillars 
of  Stone  corroded  and  confumed  by  the  Air  in  Sicily.  2.  That  he 
has  elfewhere  feen  Marble  corroded  by  the  Air  in  the  fame  Manner  > 
and  thirdly,  that  it  is  common  to  fee  the  fofter  Stones  corroded  to  pieces  j 
and  mouldering  away  by  the  mere  Effeds  of  the  Air  in  the  fame 

Manner. 
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We  are  as  ready  as  his  Lordfhip  to.  allow  thefe  Fads,  bat  we  do  not 
know  how  it  is,  but  living  on  this  Side  the  Water,  we  are  inclined  to 
differ  drangely  in  the  Conclufion  drawn  from  them.  We  are  convin¬ 
ced  by  them,  that  the  Air  is  in  many  Places  impregnated  with  fuch 
Salt  as  will  deftrey  Stone,  but  we  cannot  make  out  what  his  Lordfhip 
meant  to  prove  by  them,  that  is,  that  the  Air  is  impregnated  with  fuch 
Salts  as  will  make  Stone.  His  Lordfhip  feems  to  imagine,  that  the  Air 
in  this  Cafe  takes  up  the  Particles  of  Stone  feparated  from  the  red:, 
but  this  is  not  the  Cafe,,  they  moulder  away,  and  fall  down  in  Form  of 
Dufl.  His  Lordfhip  obferves  farther,  that  Air  may  become  faturated 
with  Salts  in  the  Earth,  and  may  then  petrify  Wood  as  it  afcends  toward 
the  Surface :  We  are  unluckily  of  Opinion,  as  to  this,  that  Salt  and 
Stone  are  not  the  fame  Thing ;  and  confequently  that  the  Air’s  impreg¬ 
nating  Wood  with  Salt  would  not  petrify  it.  He  obferves  farther,  that 
the  infinuating  of  fuch  Salts  into  the  Wood  feems  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Simon's  having  obferved  fome  hexagonal  Cry  dais  in  the  Woody  Part: 
This  may  feem  to  prove  to  his  Lordfhip  that  there  was  Salt  in  the 
W ood,  but  to  us  it  only  proves  that  there  was  Crydal  there,  fince  thefe 
hexorganal  Crydals  are  as  much  Crydal  as  the  kerry  Stone  of  the  fame 
Kingdom.  That  their  Prefence  proves,  that  the  Wood  contains  Salt, 
dees  not  appear  to  us,  unlefs  Salt  and  Crydal  are  the  fame  Thing, 
which  is  a  Concedion  we  are  not  at  preient  in  a  Humour  to  make  his 
Lordfhip. 

His  Lordfhip  farther  obferves,  that  a  petrifying  Quality  fhews  itfelf  in 
all  Parts  of  the  Globe  j  in  Water,  in  Sands,  and  in  Earth  :  But  this  is 
an  AfTertion  without  Proof,  and  is  founded  only,  on  there  being  pe¬ 
trified  Subdances  found  in  Water ;  which  is  no  better  an  Evidence  than 
that  Houfes  produce  Tables  and  Chairs,  becaufe  we  frequently  find  them 
there  :  He  adds,  that  even  Animal  Bodies  are  not  exempt  from  the  fime 
Law,  and  that  a  Child  has  been  found  petrified  in  its  Mother’s  Womb. 
When  his  Lordfhip  will  give  us  Proof  of  this,  we  will  readily  allow 
him  all  the  red  5  but  we  are  apt  to  be  of  Opinion,  that  his  Lordfhip  is 
the  only  Perfon,  in  the  Character  of  a  Philofopher,  whoever  believed 
it  (the  Members  of  the  Royal  Society  always  excepted.) 

He  obferves,  that  Grottos,  Lakes,  Springs,  and  Rivers,  are  in  many 
Parts  remarkable  for  the  fame  Quality.  His  Lordfhip  is  very  good  at  a 
round  AiTertion,  but  we  do  not  at  prefent  recolledt  fo  much  as  one  of 
all  thefe  numerous  Places  where  Wood  is  turned  to  Stone  at  this  Time  : 

There 
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There  are  many  indeed  whofe  Waters  contain  a  large  Quantity  of 
Spar,  and  will  depofit  it  in  Crufts  upon  the  Surfaces  of  Sticks  and  other 
Things  that  fall  into  them,  but  the  Wood  is  not  petrified  by  any  of  all 
thefe.  His  Lordfhip,  we  hope,  will  enter  into  the  DiftinCtion  between 
Incruftation  and  Petrifaction  j  and  if  any  thing  more  than  the  former 
is  the  Effedt  of  any  Spring,  Lake,  or  River,  known  to  his  Lordfhip> 
we  {hall  allow  fome  Weight  in  the  Argument.  His  Lordlhip  is  fome- 
what  unlucky  in  his  Inftances  of  this  Quality  of  Petrifaction  ;  befides 
the  petrified  Child,  juft  mentioned,  he  refers  us  to  Coral  and  Amber, 
the  one  of  them  as  far  from  a  Petrifaction  as  the  other,  the  former  a 
Vegetable,  the  latter  a  Native  Fofiil,  a  Bitumen  of  the  folid  Kind  in  its 
natural  Form. 


C  FI  A  P.  II. 

/ 

An  Effay  on  the  Formation  of  Pebbles . 

f  HI  S  is  of  the  Number  of  thofe  truly  Societarian  Diflertations, 
j  in  which  the  Author  forgets  the  SubjeCt  he  fet  out  upon,  and 
never  fa  vs  a  Word  more  of  it  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  Title. 
It  ftands  in  the  four  hundred  and  eighty-third  Number  of  the  Philofo- 
phical  TranfaCtions,  and  is  written  by  the  immortal  Author  of  the  Dif- 
fertation  on  Stittlebacks,  and  communicated  to  the  Society  by  no  lefs  a 
Man,  than  the  Difcoverer  of  what  the  Society  took  to  be  the  Plantula 
Seminalis  in  the  Seed  of  the  Gramen  Premuium. 

It  would  not  be  very  unreafonable  to  expeCt  from  what  the  Author 
tells  us  is  the  Bufinefs  of  his  Treatife,  fomething  on  the  Manner  in 
which  thefe  common  Stones  have  been  conftruCted,  but  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Arderon  does  not  feem  to  remember  that  he  intended  any  fuch 
Thing:  He  makes  it  his  principal  Bufinefs  to  treat  of  the  breaking  of 
Pebbles,  inftead  of  the  making  of  them  ;  and  as  to  this,  all  that  he 
tells  us  is,  that  they  often  are  broken,  we  may  inform  ourfelves  how  they 
come  fo  as  well  as  we  can.  The  great  Difcovery  he  has  made  is,  that 
there  are  found  broken  Pebbles  in  gravel  Pits,  the  Pieces  of  fome  of 
which  lie  near  together,  thofe  of  others  at  a  greater  Diftance,  and  that 
of  fome  only  one  Piece  is  found  in  the  Place  ;  in  confequence  of  which 
it  feems,  that  they  were  broken  elfewhere,  and  a  Part  of  the  Pieces 

,  *  left 
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left  behind,  or  elie  that  the  Pieces  broken  from  them  have  beeji  fnce  car - 
ned away  :  This  laft  is  a  Sufpicion  worthy  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  concludes  his  Obfervations  on  thefe  broken  Pebbles  with 
a  very  elaborate  Argument,  ferving  to  prove,  that  they  were  not  created 
in  that  State.  This  laft  Bufinefs  feems  about  of  a  Piece  with  a  Trea- 
tife  commemorated  in  the  Adi  a  Eruditorum  of  a  grave  German ,  who 
fpent  four  hundred  and  eighty  odd  Pages,  to  prove  that  a  foflil  Thigh- 
Bone  of  an  Elephant  was  not  created  alone  in  the  Stone  Quarry  in  which 
it  was  found,  but  had  once  been  a  Part  of  an  entire  Animal. 

What  is  it  then,  upon  the  whole,  that  this  Gentleman  honours  the 
Society  with  a  Communication  of?  why,  that  there  are  broken  Peb¬ 
bles  found  in  Pits,  and  that  they  were  not  created  in  that  broken  State ; 
A  mod  amazing  Difcovery,  and  truly  worthy  its  Author  and  its 
Hearers  !  Would  it  not  have  been  as  well  to  have  added,  if  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Piomife  in  the  Title,  how  thefe  Bodies  were  formed,  at 
lead  how  it  was  that  they  were  broken  :  but  as  he  has  chofen  to  omit 
this,  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  Intent  in  this  Work  to  add  both. 

A  firft  Principle  to  be  advanced  toward  the  explaining  the  Formationof 

Pebbles,  is,  that  they  are  compofed  of  a  Matter  once  fuftained  in  a  Fluid. 

This  is  fufficiently  evinced  by  mere  Infpe&ion,  the  regular  Difpofition 

o  the  Coats  they  are  compofed  of,  being  fuch  as  could  have  its  Origin 

from  nothing  but  the  Preffure  of  an  ambient  Fluid  on  every  Part 
equally.  J 

The  Matter  of  which  Pebbles  are  compofed  is  Cryftal  rendered  opake 
by  an  Admixture  of  Earth,  and  coloured  by  the  fame  Matter.  This 
debafed  Ciyftal  once  floated  in  a  Fluid,  and  was  of  various  Colours  and 
Degrees  of  Purity,  according  to  the  Nature  and  Quantity  of  the  earthy 
x  atter  in  it .  When  from  an  Evaporation  of  the  fuperfluous  Humidity 
or  from  fome  other  Principle  of  equal  Force,  the  fufpended  folid  Mat¬ 
ter  began  to  get  together,  and  form  vifible  Molecules.  Its  firft  Concre¬ 
tions  appear  to  have  been  into  irregularly  figured  Maffes  of  fmall  Size, 
roun  w  ic  aiger  Quantities  of  Matter,  of  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame 
Kind  afterwards  concreted  ;  and,  finally,  after  the  Addition  of  a  Number 
of  Coats  of  this  Kind,  thecoarfer  Matter  fiill  left  in  the  ambient  Fluid, 
ound  an  external  Cruft  or  Coat  covering  all  the  reft.  All  this  is  evi¬ 
dent,  from  the  breaking  a  common  Pebble  of  the  cruftated  Kind,  we 
.  lts  Center  the  fmall  Mafs  formed  by  the  firft  Concretion  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  and  round  this  we  find  other  Matter  difpofed  in  Crufts,  “all  of  the 

fame 
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fame  debafed  cryftaliine  Kind,  but  of  different  Colours,  according  to 
the  Nature  of  the  debaftng  Earth  ;  till  a  coarfer  Matter  .forms  an  ex¬ 
ternal  Coat  and  furrounds  the  whole. 

Such  has  evidently  been  the  Origin  of  Pebbles  in  general  ;  but  we 
meet  with  fome  indeed  that  are  Exceptions  to  it,  fome  that  have  no 
central  Nucleus,  but  are  either  of  one  fingle  Colour,  or  of  feveral  Co¬ 
lours  lefs  regularly  arranged.  Thefe  have  all  been  the  Effedt  of  fingle 
Concretions,  all  formed  at  once,  as  the  Nucleus’s  juft  mentioned  were  ; 
in  the  firft,  the  component  Matter  has  been  all  of  one  Kind  ;  in  the  latter, 
Matter  of  feveral  Kinds  has  concreted  together,  and  has  been  blended 
juft  as  the  Motion  of  the  Fluid  it  was  formed  in  difpofed  it. 

Such  has,  unqueftionably,  been  the  Formation  of  Pebbles.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  enquire  into  the  Manner  in  which  many  of  them  have  been 
broken.  We  account  for  them  as  Concretions  formed  in  a  Fluid  ;  that 
Fluid  afterwards  put  in  Motion  by  Winds,  Currents,  or  whatever  other 
Caufe,  would  naturally  roll  away  vaft  Quantities  of  thefe  little  roundifh 
Bodies  along  with  it  ;  juft  asPebblesat  this  time  are,  in  Inundations,  rol¬ 
led  along  the  Bottom  of  Rivers  :  In  their  Motion,  they  could  not 
but  ftrike  often  a  gain  ft  one  another,  and  at  the  Ceflation  of  that 
Motion,  they  muft  needs  have  fallen  upon  and  recoiled  againft  one  an¬ 
other  in  a  much  more  forceable  Manner  than  during  their  rolling  on. 
The  finding  Pebbles  in  fuch  vaft  Congeries  in  the  Earth,  and  the  Dif- 
pofition  and  Arrangement  of  thofe  Congeries  prove,  beyond  a  Doubt, 
their  having  been  once  carried  along  by  Water  ;  and  when  this  is  gran¬ 
ted,  it  will  appear  very  plainly,  that  of  thofe  broken  by  accidental  Blows 
againft  one  another  in  their  State  of  Motion,  the  Pieces  will  not  be 
found  together  ;  and  of  thofe  broken  by  their  clafhing  together  at  the 
Shock  of  a  fudden  Stop,  the  Pieces  will  neceftarily  be  found  either  toge¬ 
ther  or  very  near  one  another. 

Mr.  Arderon  obferves,  that  among  the  Fragments  of  Pebbles,  fome 
have  fharp  Edges  and  pointed  Corners,  as  if  frefh  broken,  others  have 
blunted  Edges  and  rounded  Ends,  as  if  altered  after  the  Breaking,  by 
rolling  about  among  other  hard  Bodies.  This,  like  all  the  reft  that  he 
has  faid,  might  as  well  have  come  from  a  Gravel-digger,  as  from  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society ,  for  there  is  no  Reafon  alledged  for  it  by  the 
Author.  It  is  evident,  however,  according  to  the  Syftem  juft  advanced, 
that  the  Pebbles  broken  by  the  Shock  of  Stopping  at  once  where  they 
have  ever  fince  remained,  muft  give  us  Fragments  with  fharp  Edges  an.,. 

D  d  •  Cor- 
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Corners,  as  there  has  nothing  happened  fince  to  alter  them  ;  and  that 
thole  broken  in  their  Padage,  and  rolled  about  for  a  long  Time  afterwards* 
naturally  afford  Fragments  with  battered  or  blunted  Terminations. 

1o  this  no  Account  of  the  Formation  and  Breaking  of  Pebbles,  the 
Author  adds  fome  Obfervations  on  the  Strata,  and  Matters  contained  in 
them,  which  will  be  a  lading  Honour  to  the  Society,  as  well  as  to  him- 
ielf  :  He  fays  there  are  found  among  them  Fragments  of  Marble ,  Sand- 
-S tone,  and  Gypfum  of  various  Kinds,  mod  of  which  have  obtained 
the  Hardnels  of  Pebbles,  as  it  feems  to  him,  by  lying  among  them . 

To  this  it  is  to  be  aniwered,  that  there  is  no  fuch  Thing  as  Marble  or 
Gypfum  ever  found  in  Gravel-Pits,  nor  indeed  any  Fragments  of  what  it  is 
natural  to  fuppole  he  means  by  Sand- Stone ;  that,  however,  is  lb 

vague  a  Term,  that  there  is  no  arguing  about  it.  We  have  feen,  with  his 
worthy  Patron  Mr.  Baker ,  many  of  his  Marbles,  as  he  calls  them,  and 
have  convinced  him,  as  far  as  fuch  a  Man  is  capable  of  Conviction,  that 
they  are  not,  nor  ever  were  Marbles ;  nor  will  it  be  more  difficult  to  do 
the  fame  by  his  Gypfums.  Mr.  Arderon ,  however,  is  not  the  only 
Man  who  has  fallen  into-  this  Error,  as  to  the  Marbles,  tho’  that 
of  the  petrified  Gypfum  he  may  pretty  fafely  claim  to  himfelf.  The 
Englijh  Jafpers  are,  in  general,  but  coarfe  ones ;  they  are  found  in  our 
Gravel  Pits,  and  many  of  them  have  fome  Refemblance  of  Marble, 
particularly  a  black  and  white  Kind,  which  is  extremely  frequent,  and 
is  probably  the  very  Subdance  which  Mr.  Arderon  took  for  Mar¬ 
ble.  It  is  found  in  fmall  Malfes,  without  any  external  Coat  or  Crud, 
and  has  the  white  Veins  moderately  large  j  the  black  is  the  Ground  ; 
this  is  of  a  very  confiderable  Hardnefs,  and  if  it  ever  had  been  Marble 
mud  indeed  have  been  greatly  altered  fince.  There  is,  however,  no 
Ground  for  iuppofing  itany  thing  of  the  Marble  Kind,  except  from  fome 
faint  Refemblance  in  Colour.  All  the  Marbles,  properly  fo  called,  are 
compofed  of  Spar  ;  they  ferment  with  Acids,  and  are  diflolved  by  them- 
and  they  very  readily  calcine  into  Lime.  On  the  contrary,  this  Stone, 
like  all  the  other  Jafpers,  has  Crydal  for  its  Bafis  j  it  does  not  at  all 
ferment  with  Acids  j  it  does  not  calcine,  but  runs  into  Glafs,  in  a  drong 
hire  5  and  when  druck  againd  a  Steel,  it  gives  Fire  in  the  Manner  of  a 
Flint,  which  nothing  of  the  Marble  Kind  can  do. 

We  are  to  add  alfo  to  this,  an  Obfervation,  which  if  Mr.  Arderon 
could  have  had  any  Idea  of,  would  have  prevented  all  this  Error,  which 
is,  that  Marble  is  not  capable  of  receiving  this  additional  Hardnefs  j 

abfolute 
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abfolute  Petrifaction  can  only  take  Place  in  Subftances  whofe  Texture  is 
to  be  broken  by  Water  ;  in  other  Bodies  faid  to  be  petrified,  the  flony 
Matter  only  fills  up  the  Pores  between  the  Particles  of  the  Body,  whofe 
whole  Subftance  yet  remains  unaltered,  only  that  a  different  Matter  is 
introduced  among  it  ;  this  would  have  been  the  Cafe,  in  regard  to  thefe 
Mafles;  if  they  ever  had  been  Marble  j  their  marbly  Matter  would  have 
remained,  and  tho’  altered  in  Hardnefs  by  the  Addition  of  a  harder 
Matter,  they  would  (till  have  been  in  Part  foluble  in  Acids,  and  in  Part 
calcinable  into  Lime,  which  is  not  the  Cafe  with  any  of  them  ever 
yet  tried. 

As  to  Pieces  of  Gypfum,  or  Plaifter-Stone,  they  are  found  in  Gra¬ 
vel-Pits  in  many  Places,  but  they  are  always  entire  Gypfum,  (fill  un¬ 
altered  in  any  refpeCt ;  fo  that  either  Mr.  Arderon  did  not  examine  the 
Hardnefs  of  thofe  Pieces  he  met  with,  or  elfe  he  took  lome  other 
Things  for  Gypfums,  which  would  not  be  wonderful  in  a  Member  of 
0  a  Society,  of  which,  others  have  taken  Belemnites  for  foffil  Radiffies, 
and  Ludus  Helmontii  for  petrified  Sturgeon  j  and  who,  till  ourfelves 
laughed  them  out  of  the  Error,  kept  them  under  thofe  Names  in  their 
Collections.  The  laft  of  thefe  Bodies  we  ought  not  indeed  to  mention 
in  this  Place,  without  doing  the  proper  Honour  to  this  very  Mr.  Ar- 
deron ,  who,  in  one  of  his  immortal  Papers,  pteferved  in  thefe  Tranf- 
aCtions,  defcribes  a  Piece  of  it  under  the  Name  of  a  Foffil,  more 
curious  than  all  the  reft ;  which  had  been  cracked,  and  had  the  Salts  of 
Water  petrified  in  the  Crevices  ;  and  which,  tho’  he  acknowledges  that 
it  has  a  great  Refemblance  to  a  Honey-Comb,  yet,  he  affures  us,  he  origi¬ 
nally  took  for  the  Bones  of  the  Head  of  a  great  Fiffi:  And  tho’  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  alfo,  that  he  thinks  there  is  fometning  in  it  that  anfwers  to  the 
Defcription  of  the  Ludus  Helmontii ,  yet  he  feems  too  fenfible  of  the 
great  Honour  derived  to  him  from  his  former  Conjecture  to  be  brought 
to  omit  printing  it. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Of  the  Difpoftion  of  the  Strata  of  the  Earth . 


ITfOO  T)W  ARD,  and  a  fet  of  Triflerslike  himfelf,  have  advanced 

"  fome  remarkable  Things  indeed  in  regard  to  the  Difpolition  of  the 
Strata  of  this  Terraqueous  Globe  ;  but  Mr \Arderon,  confcious  of  the  Un¬ 
certainty  and  Imperfection  of  Accounts  taken  from  general  Obfervations, 
gives  us,  in  the  four  hundred  and  eighty-third  Number  of  the  Philofo- 
phical  TranfaCtions,  his  Syftem,  from  fuch,  as  he  aflures  us,  he  had 
made  only  in  his  own  County. 

The  amazing  Skill  of  the  Creator  of  all  Things,  he  fays,  has  laid 
at  top  of  all,  Vegetable  Mould,  compofed  of  various  Subftances,  pro-  • 
per  to  imbibe  and  conduCt  Moifture  to  the  Roots  of  Trees  and  Plants  • 
Sands  and  Pebbles,  he  fays,  are  laid  under  this,  to  carry  off  the  re¬ 
dundant  Moifture;  and,  that  this  may  not  run  away  too  far,  thin  Strata 
of  Clay  are  placed  between  to  flop  it ;  and,  finally,  left  thefe  thin'Beds  of 
Clay  fhould  give  way,  they  are  fupported  by  Crufts  of  a  harder  and  ferru¬ 
ginous  Subftance. 

This  is  much  fuch  a  fort  of  Panegyrick  on  Almighty  Wifdom,  as  it 
would  be  (to  defeend  to  ourfelves)  tocelebrate  a  Mathematician  for  finding 
out  that  two  and  three  make  five.  If  the  Perfection  of  Wifdom  isfeen  in 
this  Sort  of  Structure,  in  the  fuperficial  Parts  of  the  Earth,  what  is  the 
Cafe  in  the  Millions  of  Places  where  this  is  not  obferved  ?  We  are  apt  ' 
to  believe,  that  other  Counties  of  England  are  as  fruitful,  and  as  well 
fuited  to  all  the  Neceftities  of  the  Inhabitants  as  Norfolk ,  and  yet  this 
Diftribution  does  not  run  thro’  them  all.  If  this  Structure  of  the 
Earth  be  neceftary  for  its  Fertility,  what  becomes  of  all  thofe  TraCts  of 
Land  in  which  there  is  no  Iron  Stone  at  all  ;  of  fome  of  the  moft 
fruitful  Spots  we  know  of,  in  which  there  is  no  more  than  this  fimple 
Structure  of  Parts,  a  Vegetable  Mould  at  Top,  under  that  a  Foot  or 
two  of  Gravel,  and  under  that  Clay  to  an  unknown  Depth  ?  What 
we  would  inculcate  from  this  fhort  Obfervation,  is,  that  People  fhould 
underftand  Things  before  they  praife  them. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Stone . 

WE  have  been  favoured  with  a  confiderable  Number  of  Treatifes 
on  the  Formation  of  Stone  before  the  Period  of  the  Obfervation 
that  gives  rife  to  this  Article.  It  has  been  a  Subject  on  which  more 
than  one  Author  has  loft  fome  Reputation.  Tournefort ,  a  Man  of  high 
Rank  in  Botany,  has  made  himfelf  immortally  ridiculous  by  it  >  and 
fome  others,  that  (hall  be  namelefs  at  prefent,  have  written  with  much 
the  fame  Succefs  about  it.  The  prefent  Diflcrtation,  which  is  a  very  fhort 
one,  but  confiderably  rich  in  Matter  for  our  Purpofe,  the  World  owes 
to  the  very  eminent  the  Lord  Bifhop  of  Cloyne  ;  it  ftands  in  the  four 
hundred  and  eighty-firft  Number  of  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions,  and 
is  made  a  Sort  of  Sequel  to  fome  Obfervations  on  Mr.  Simon’ s  Account 
of  the  Lough-Neagh  Petrifactions,  already  commemorated  with  proper 
RefpeCt. 

The  Dodtrine  eftablifhed  in  this  Paper  is  the  Fufibility  of  Stone  ;  his 
Lordlhip  quarrels  with  the  common  Definition  of  Stone ,  which  calls  it 
a  Foffil  incapable  of  Fufion,  and  aflerts  that  he  has  known  Stone  mel¬ 
ted,  and,  when  cold,  become  Stone  againft,  fuch  as  it  was  before.  We 
have,  in  another  Place,  given  this  noble  Writer  the  due  Praife  for  his 
Boldnefs  in  round  Aflertions ;  but  this  we  fhould  not  have  been  able  to 
judge  properly  of,  had  he  not  added  the  Inftance  in  which  he  faw  it 
effected  :  He  tells  us,  that  the  Matter  thrown  out  of  the  burning 
Mountains  is  melted  Stone,  which  when  it  cools  becomes  Stone  again, 
and  is  hewed,  and  employed  in  Building,  at  Catanea ,  and  elfewhere  in 
the  neighbouring  Places,  being,  as  he  tells  us,  a  hard  grey  Stone.  If 
to  be  hewed,  and  employed  in  Building,  makes  a  Thing  a  Stone,  w e 
agree  with  his  Lordfhip  that  the  Aftertion  is  made  out :  But  unluc¬ 
kily,  other  hard  Subftances  may  be  ufed  for  thefe!.Purpofes  j  and  this 
very  Matter  proves  to  be  of  that  Number  ;  for,  on  Examination,  it  does 
not  appear  that  it  either  is,  or  ever  was  Stone,  but  a  Mixture  of 
metalline  and  fulphurous  Matter,  fometimes,  indeed!,  with  ftony  Matter 
among  it,  but  when  it  is  fo,  with  that  always  unaltered  farther  than  as 

by 
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by  Calcination.  Nothing  is  indeed  more  true  than  the  Article  of  Infufibi- 
lity  in  the  Definition  of  Stones :  They  are  indeed  incapablejof  Fufion,  as 
Stone,  and  whenever  urged  fo  farby  the  Violence  of  Fire  alone,  as  well  as 
by  the  Addition  of  other  Materials,  they  do  not  concrete  when  cold  into 
Stone  again,  but  into  Glafs. 

His  Lordfhip  obferves,  that  from  the  Fufion  and  Coaiefcence  of  this 
Matter  thrown  out  of  the  burning  Mountains,  it  feems  not  importable 
for  Stone  to  be  cart  and  run  into  Vafes,  Statues  and  Relievos ;  but  un¬ 
luckily,  this  depends  on  that  Matter’s  being  Stone,  which  is  not  a  Fadt : 
As  to  what  he  farther  offers,  in  regard  to  the  mixing  Salts  and  Minerals 
with  Stone  to  promote  its  Fufion,  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that 
it  will  afiift  it,  but  then  it  will  run  them,  not  into  Stone  again,  but  into 
abfolute  Glafs  ;  Red  Lead  or  Salt  of  Tartar  will  ferve  as  Inflances  of  the 
Minerals  and  Salts  to  be  ufed  on  this  Occafion,  and  will  never  fail  of 
their  Effedt.  There  wanted  but  one  Thing  to  render  this  Paper  perfedl, 
which  was,  the  inffancing  in  it  the  Fufile  Marble,  as  it  is  called,  of  which 
the  Pillars  of  fomeof  our  Gothick  Buildings  are  compofed,  which  are  fo 
extremely  (lender  and  long,  that  People  have  fuppofed  they  could  not 
be  hewn,  but  muft  have  been  cart  ;  Mr.  Simon  has  Rood  his  Lordfhip’s 
Friend  fo  far,  as  to  call  this  in  ;  he  fays  in  a  Note,  that,  to  confirm 
what  the  Bifhop  fays,  he  remembers  that  he  was  (hewn  two  Pillars  in  a 
Church  in  France ,  of  fixty  Feet  high,  faid  to  be  all  of  a  Piece,  and  to 
have  been  run.  Our  own  Gothick  Cathedrals  furnifh  abundant  Inflances 
of  fuch  Pillars  faid  to  have  been  run  too  :  But  it  is  no  more  than  fay- 
ing  fo;  thefe  Pillars  are  of  Marble;  and  it  is  an  amazing  Thing  that 
the  People,  who  have  ventured  to  affert  this  of  them  in  their  Works, 
have  not  confidered,  that  Marble,  inflead  of  melting,  calcines  to  Lime 
in  a  very  fmall  Degree  of  Heat.  Mod  of  thefe  Pillars  in  our  Churches 
are  made  alfo  of  a  Marble  full  of  Sea-Shells  petrified,  as  many  of  our 
Fnglijh  Marbles  are,  what  is  it  fuppofed  muft  have  become  of  thefe 
while  the  Marble  was  melted  ?  and  how  happens  it  that  they  did  not 
link  all  to  the  Bottom,  or  fwim  all  on  the  Top  of  the  melted  Mafs,  or 
blend  tnemlclves  equally  in  every  Part  of  it  as  they  have  done.  This 
Art  of  carting  Marble  has  been  regretted  by  many,  as  one  of  the  loft: 
Secrets  of  the  Antients  ;  we  are  apt  to  believe  that  every  reafonable 

Man,  after  thefe  Hints,  will  fet  it  about  upon  a  footing  with  that  of 
making  Glafs  malleable. 


It 
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It  is  with  fome  Regret  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  treat  the  Cha¬ 

racter  of  fo  great  and  worthy  a  Man  as  the  Bilhop  of  Cloyne,  in  the 
fame  ludicrous  Manner  as  thofe  of  the  generality  of  the  Members  of 
the  Royal  Society.  We  wilh  very  heartily  he  had  kept  out  of  our  Way; 
but  as  laughing  at  the  Errors  of  the  Papers  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a&ions  is  our  Bufinefs  in  this  Work,  we  could  no  more  pafs  over  fo 

egregious  a  one  as  this,  than  we  could  treat  it  in  a  more  ferious  Man¬ 

ner, 


CHAP.  VIII. 

*The  Way  in  which  Nature  makes  CryjiaL 

a  pi  £  Opinion  of  the  firft  philofophick  Ages  about  Cryttal  was, 
that  it  was  Ice  of  a  more  than  ordinary  Hardnefs,  and  that  it 
was  formed,  like  other  Ice,  of  Water ;  but  of  Water  that  had  been 
frozen  for  a  much  longer  Time,  In  vain  is  it  that  the  Authoisof  more 
improved  Ages  have  bantered  this  Syftem  out  of  Credit;  we  fee  it  revived 

again  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions. 

How  much  Honour  does  the  Royal  Society  of  London  deferve,  for  its 
patronizing  thefe  Dodrines  of  Antiquity  :  A  Parcel  or  unlucky  trouble- 
fome  People,  have  of  late  quarrelled  with  the  Syftems  of  Ages  berore, 
and,  but  for  the  Royal  Society ,  fuch  is  the  Fondnefs  that  Men  have  for 
every  thing  that  is  new,  they  would,  in  all  Probability,  have  overthrown 
them  forever  :  Here,  however,  we  have  Champions  who  hand  up  in 
the  Caufe  of  every  Error,  that  the  Abfurdity  of  Man  has  ever  invented  ; 
not  only  the  Formation  of  Cryttal  by  Freezing  is  adopted  by  them  in 
the  memorable  Paper  that  is  the  Subjed  of  our  prefent  Confideration, 
but  the  Dodrine  of  equivocal  Generation,  of  Sympathy  and  Antipathy, 
of  the  Force  of  the  Mother’s  Imagination  upon  the  Foetus,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  like  ones,  after  all  the  Contempt  that  has  been  thrown  upon 
them  by  the  little  Philofophers  of  anAge  or  two  before,  have  the  Honour 
to  be  received  and  countenanced  there,  nay,  to  be  fupported  by  Pittances 
and  Fads  recorded,  not  unfrequently,  with  the  Attettations  of  the  Mi- 
nifter  and  Church-Wardens  of  the  Parilh  :  But  of  thefe  in  their  pro¬ 
per  Places,  We  could  not  deny  ourfelves  thePleafure  of  bellowing  this 
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general  and  juft  Encomium  on  the  Body  whole  Works  we  are  animadver¬ 
ting  upon,  when  treating  of  fo  ftrong  an  Inftance  as  this  is,  how  well 

they  deferve  it. 

The  Account  of  the  Formation  of  Cryftal  ftands  in  the  forty-ninth 
Number  of  their  Tran  fad  ions,  and  has  for  its  Author  Muraltus. 
This  Gentleman  had  been  in  Switzerland ,  a  Place  where  there  is  much 
Cryftal,  and  much  Ice  alfo,  found  ;  a  very  fufficient  Proof  for  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society ,  that  they  were  both  formed  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner.  He  tells  us,  that  the  Mountains  in  that  Part  of  the  World,  are} 
many  of  them,  always  covered  with  Snow,  which  melting  by  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Heat,  and  freezing  again  in  the  fucceeding  Cold,  becomes  Ice,  and 
that  this  covered  withfrefh  Beds  of  Snow  falling  on  it  again,  freezes  yet 
more  and  more  ftrongly,  till  at  length  it  becomes  Cryftal,  as  hard  and  tranf- 
parent  as  any  Cryftal  in  the  World  :  He  tells  us,  that  there  are  whole 
Mountains  compofed  of  this  Sort  of  Cryftal,  which  are  perfectly  hard, 
but  which  fometimes  crack  and  burft  with  a  prodigious  Noife,  leaving 
Crevices  capable  of  fwallowing  Man  and  Horfe. 

General  Oglethorpe  tells  an  excellent  Story  of  a  Fellow,  who  having 
found  fome  brown  cryftallized  Spar  in  a  Cave  in  Georgia ,  at  a  Time 
when  People  were  all  running  mad  after  Mines  there,  brought  fome 
Specimens  of  it  Home,  and  declared  he  had  found  a  Mine  of  Sugar- 
Candy  :  He  had  obferved  that  it  was  brown  enough  and  hard 
enough  and  clear  enough  for  Sugar-Candy,  but  till  the  General  put  him 
in  Mind  of  it,  it  had  never  come  into  his  Head  to  tafte  it.  Our  Author 
Muraltus  we  find  difcovered  as  many  Proofs  that  Ice  was  Cryftal,  as  the 
Georgian  did  that  Spar  was  Sugar-Candy  :  But  there  is  no  Queftion  but 
that  the  Ice  of  thefe  Mountains  is  Ice  ftill,  and  that  if  any  body  of  the 
General’s  Turn  had  been  at  his  Elbow,  to  have  put  him  in  Mind  of 
trying  whether  a  Piece  of  it  would  not  melt  in  his  Mouth,  we  fhould 
probably  never  have  been  favoured  with  his  Account  of  the  Formation 
of  Cryftal. 

The  Mountains  covered  with  Ice  have  Cavities  as  well  as  other  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  in  thofe  Cavities  there  are  Cryftals  formed,  as  Cryftals  are 
every  where  elfe  :  Few  People,  however,  except  fuch  as  this  Author, 
would  have  therefore  concluded  the  Ice  on  the  Outfide  to  be  the  fame 
Matter. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Original  of  Fojftl  Shells. 

SHELLS  of  feveral  Kinds  wholly  refembling  thofe  of  Sea-Filh, 
known  in  different  Parts  of  the  World,  as  well  as  fome  unknown 
ones,  and  with  thefe  the  Teeth,  Vetrebrae,  and  other  Parts  of  Fifhes, 
and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Sea,  as  well  as  of  Land  Animals,  have 
been  at  all  Times  found  buried  at  great  Depths  in  the  Earth,  in  Places 
wholly  out  of  the  Reach  of  the  Sea,  according  to  the  prelent  Structure 
of  the  Terraqueous  Globe  :  It  appeared  by  this,  that  the  Sea,  tho*  now 
contained  within  its  due  Bounds  by  the  great  Word  of  him  who  faid, 
hitherto  jhalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther,  and  here  fall  thy  proud  Waves  he 
flayed,  has  once  extended  itfelf  over  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Earth  ; 
and  as  we  have  an  Account  of  fuch  a  Cataftrophe  in  the  Hirtory  of  the 
univerfal  Deluge,  recorded  in  a  Book,  which,  of  all  others,  it  is  mod  our 
Intereft  to  believe,  it  has  been  generally  eftablilhed  as  a  certain  Fa 61,  that 
thefe  Shells  were  left  at  the  Places  where  they  were  now  found,  at  the 
Time  of  that  Inundation  ;  and  we  have  been  proud  of  having  met  with  fo 
ftrong  a  Proof  of  fo  wonderful  an  Event. 

Little  Philofophers  are  generally  no  great  Believers :  The  Royal  Society 
contemned  the  Ufe  of  Arguments  of  this  Kind,  and  its  Members  fet  them, 
felves  to  Work  to  prove,  that  thefe  pretended  Remains  of  Sea-Animals 
buried  at  Land  never  were  Parts  of  Sea-Animals  at  all.  Mr.  Beaumont 
convinced  himfelf  and  the  Royal  Society ,  by  Arguments  well  calcuted  to 
ferve  fuch  a  Purpofe,  that  the  Remains  of  Star  Filh,  called  Entrochi 
and  now  found  immerfed  in  the  hardeft  Marble,  were  not  the  Remains 
of  any  Sea  Animal,  or  of  any  Production  of  another  Place  than  that 
they  are  now  in  }  he  argues,  that  they  are  Plants  growing  in  thefe 
fubterraneous  Places,  and  proves,  as  Dr.  Richard  Roe  obferves  of  the 
Societarian  Proofs  in  general,  as  plain  as  that  two  and  two  make  five, 
that  they  have  made  their  Way  thro’  the  folid  Body  of  the  Marble  in  their 
Growth  as  readily  and  eafily,  as  the  fu  per  terra  nean  Plants  do  in  the  Air. 

But  this  is  little  to  the  Difcoveries  made  by  Dr.  Griffin  Hatley  in 
the  Paper  which  is  immediately  the  SubjeCl  of  our  prefent  Animadver- 
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fions,  and  which  ftands  in  the  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  Number  of  the 
TranfaCtions. 

This  very  philofophick  Writer,  being  at  Hunton  in  Kent ,  found  there, 
at  a  great  Depth  in  a  Marie  Pit,  a  great  Number  of  Conchitai,  refem- 
bling  Sea-Fi;'h  of  the  teftaceous  Kind.  Some  of  them,  he  tells  us, 
were  of  the  turbinated,  others  of  the  bivalve  Kind  5  they  were  all,  he 
fays,  perfectly  formed,  and  differed  in  nothing  one  from  another, 
when  of  the  fame  Species,  except  that  fome  of  them  were  cracked, 
or  injured  by  Preffure.  And  he  adds,  that  they  made  an  EfFervefence 
with  Vinegar. 

This  is  the  Account  the  DoCtor  gives  of  the  Conch  itae  he  found  in 
this  Place  ;  and  one  would  think  any  body  would  have  inferred  from 
the  Whole,  that  Bodies,  having  the  Shape,  Colour,  and  all  the  Cha¬ 
racters  and  Qualities  of  Shells,  were  really  Shells,  by  fome  Acci¬ 
dent  buried  in  the  Place  where  he  found  them  j  fuch,  one  would 
think,  would  be  the  Conclufion  formed  by  any  rational  Creature  on 
making  fuch  an  Obfervation  j  but  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Society 
are  famous  for  reafoning  wrong  upon  right  Principles ;  a  Character 
that  refers  them  to  a  Set  of  Men  I  fhall  not  name  at  prefent.  The 
DoCtor,  who  writes  his  Differtation  on  them,  is  a  true  Societarian 
every  Inch  of  him  -}  he  revifes  the  Whole,  and  declares  upon  it, 
that  the  Bodies  he  had  found  were  not  Shells,  but  were  Productions 
of  the  Place  where  they  then  lay.  When  a  Man  has  eftablifhed  a 
falfe  Theory,  he  never  is  long  to  feek  for  Arguments  of  the  fame  Kind 
to  fupport  it. 

The  DoCtor  firft  obferves,  that  thefe  Shells,  tho’  very  like  fome 
Sea  Shells  in  Figure,  Texture,  and  Qualities,  yet  were  thinner  than 
any  real  Shells.  2.  That  many  of  the  Bivalve  Kinds,  appeared  to  be 
in  fieriy  not  in  regard  to  their  Shape  indeed,  for  that  he  allows  to 
be  perfect  in  them  all,  but  in  refpeCt  of  their  Hardnefs  j  in  regard  to 
which  he  obferved,  he  fays,  fome  in  all  the  States  of  their  Progrefs  to 
Perfection,  and  could  make  them  out  from  the  firft  Rudiments  to  the 
perfeCt  State  and  Plardnefs  of  the  reft.  This  is  the  Doctor’s  unanfwer- 
able  Argument  againft  their  being,  as  Fools  had  fuppofed  them,  the  Spoils 
of  Animals.  3.  That  the  Bivalves  are  often  imperfeCt,  one  ftngfe 
Valve  mly  being  founds  not  the  two  which  make  the  compleat 
Shell. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  are  the  Arguments  againft  the  Conchitae  being  real  SheJJs  > 
and  from  thefe  the  Author  advances  to  propofe  his  Opinion,  as  to 
what  they  truly  are.  He  imagines  them  to  be  real  animal  Pro¬ 
ductions,  tho’  not  brought  from  elfewhere,  or  the  real  Spoils  or 
Exuviae  of  Animal  Bodies.  His  Syftem  is,  that  all  Bodies,  animal  and 
vegetable,  as  well  as  mineral,  owe  their  Figure  to  Salts,  and  that  if 
after  they  are  dead  or  withered,  they  are  calf  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth,  the  Rain  falling  upon  them  diffolves  their  Salts,  and  washing 
them  down  with  it  into  the  Earth,  they  there  concrete  again  into 
their  own  Forms,  and  afford  Bodies  wholly  like  thofe  they  originally 
belonged  to. 

This  we  dare  propofe  to  the  World  as  a  Syftem  as  truly  unphilofophi- 
cal  as  ever  appeared  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions :  It  is,  indeed,  fo 
extenfive  in  its  Confequences,  that  we  are  apt  to  believe  the  Author 
himfelf  hardly  faw  to  the  End  of  them.  Allow  it  but  for  a  Truth,  and  it 
not  only  Accounts  for  Shells  and  Teeth,  and  all  the  other  animal  Re¬ 
mains,  wafhed  into  the  Earth  in  their  Salts,  if  you  can  contrive  to 
find  the  Way  that  they  got  above  Ground  over  the  Place,  where  they 
are  now  buried,  but  it  excellently  explains  that  ftrange  Phenomena  of 
Fern  Leaves  found  in  the  Coal  Slates  :  It  makes  out  the  Poftibility 
alfo  of  thofe  figured  Fofiils  mentioned  in  another  of  thefe  Chapters 
containing  the  Petrifactions,  (as  they  were  erroneoufly  called  by  thofe 
who  found  them)  of  Spiders,  Caterpillars,  and  Bees,  but  gives  us  alfo 
great  Hope  of  finding  foftil  Lions,  Tyg'ers,  and  Elephants,  fince  thefe 
Creatures  lying  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  when  dead,  as  well  as 
Cockle  Shells,  and  indeed  fomewhat  more  naturally,  may  have  their 
Salts  wafhed  into  the  Earth  by  the  fupervening  Rains,  and  thofe  Salts 
may  concrete  again  in  the  midft  of  Earth,  or  of  hard  Rocks,  into 
the  perfect  Forms  of  Lions  and  Tygers  again,  as  eafily  as  the  Afhes 
of  a  Plant  into  the  Plant  again,  under  a  Glafs  in  the  famous  chymical 
Operation.  What  Reafonings  !  and  what  Foundations  for  them  ! 

The  Dodtor  obferves,  that  fome  of  the  Shells  he  ■  found  under 
Ground  were  thinner  than  any  in  a  recent  State.  We  would 
fain  teach  thefe  Gentlemen  the  Modefty  of  not  circumfcribing 
Nature  within  the  Bounds  of  their  own  fcanty  Knowledge:  All 
that  the  Doctor  had  any  Right  to  affirm  in  this  Cafe  was,  that  they 
were  thinner  than  any  recent  Shells  he  knew  j  but  how  many  hundred 
Shells  does  the  Sea  produce,  that  fuch  an  Author  as  this  afturedly  did 
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not  know?  We  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  every  Shell-Shop  in 
London  will  produce  Shells  thinner  than  the  thinneft  he  found  among 
thefe.  So  that  this  Objection  againft  their  being  the  real  Remains  of 
Animals,  is  eafily  got  over,  by  obferving  that  they  belonged  only  to  a 
-  recent  Species  which  the  Dodtor  did  know,  and  indeed  we  fee  very 
little  Reafon  from  his  Account  to  fuppofe  that  he  knew  any  j  he  does 
feem  indeed  to  be  able  to  diftinguiffi  between  a  Bivalve  and  Turbinate 
Shell,  which  is  much  for  a  Fellow  of  that  Society,  one  of  the  moft 
eminent  Members  of  which,  at  the  late  Mr.  Jones’s  Sale,  took  up  a 
Pedten,  and  afked  if  that  was  not  the  Buccinum  which  fuch  a  Gentleman 
had  been  fpeaking  of. 

As  to  the  fecond  Argument  advanced  againft  Truth  by  this  great 
Author,  namely,  that  the  Conchitae  he  found  were  not  all  perfedt,  of 
their  due  Degree  of  Hardnefs,  but  that  many  of  them  were  in  fieri ,  and 
only  exhibited  the  firft  Rudiments ;  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine  by 
it  that  he  meant  that  they  were  in  the  fame  Sort  of  State  that  the 
Bear’s  Cubs  are  faid  to  be  before  the  Parent  Animal  licks  them  into  Form ; 
but  by  examining  the  Context,  (theonlyWay  forgetting  at  theMeaningof 
Authors  tvho  either  cannot  or  will  notexprefs  themfelves  clearly)  we  find 
that  he  means  by  the  fecond  Aflertion,  no  more  than  what  he  does  by  the 
firft,  namely,  that  fome  of  the  Shells  were  not  fo  perfedt,  as  he  calls  it, 
that  is,  were  not  fo  hard  as  others.  We  are  to  inform  this  Author 
that  Hardnefs  and  Perfedtion  in  Foffil  Shells  is  not  the  fame  Thing, 
but  that  there  are  in  the  Strata  about  Woolwich,  Shells  both  of  the 
Turbinate  and  Bivalve  Kind  fo  very  foft,  that  moft  of  them  will  fall 
to  Pieces  on  touching,  yet  as  perfedt  as  the  hardeft  in  the  World  j  in¬ 
deed  rather  more  fo.  This  Author  exprefsly  tells  us,  that  by  his  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Shells  in  fieri ,  he  does  not  fpeak  in  regard  to  their  Shape, 
which  is  as  perfedt  as  in  the  others,  but  in  regard  to  their  Hardnefs 
and  Thicknefs ;  we  have  his  own  Word  for  it,  that  this  is  all  he 
means  by  the  Expreffion,  and  the  Society  may  have  our  Word  for  it, 
that  in  that  Senfe  the  Expreffion  means  nothing. 

His  grand  Argument  of  all,  which  he  referves  for  the  laft,  is,  that  he 
finds  many  fingle  Valves  without  their  Fellows,  and  that  therefore  they 
never  were  perfedt,  nor  ever  belonged  to  an  Animal  of  the  Shell- 
Filh  Kind.  It  appears  then  impoffible  to  this  Author,  that  the  two 
Shells  of  the  Bivalve  ftiould  be  feparated  after  it  is  dead,  for  we  do  not 
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fuppofe  that  even  Dr.  Hatley  imagined  thefe  poor  Creatures,  if  they  had 
been  real  Sheli-Filh,  would  have  been  buried  alive  there.  Let  the 
Gentlemen  who  are  of  his  Opinion,  look  upon  the  Sea-Coafts  any  where, 
and  fee  out  of  the  Number  of  Shells  of  the  Bivalve  Kind  thrown  up 
there,  how  very  few  they  find  in  Pairs  j  it  would  be  of  a  Piece  with 
Dr. Hatley's  Reafoning,  to  conclude,  that  all  the  fingle  Valves  found  there 
were  formed  by  the  Salts  of  others  exhaled  into  the  Air ;  As  reafonable 
to  the  full  as  the  Suppofition  that  the  fingle  fofiil  Valves  are  formed  in  this 
Manner. 


PART 
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BOOK  II. 


ACCOUNTS  of  Particular  Fossil 
Substances,  published  in  the  Philo, 
sophical  Transactions. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Ambergris . 

TH  E  Royal  Society  of  Lo?idony  wife,  learned,  and  inquifitivej 
as  it  always  was,  was  long  ignorant  of  the  true  Nature  of  this 
precious  Perfume.  It  is  not  till  in  the  ninety-feventh  Number 
of  their  Tranfadlions  that  we  meet  with  any  Account  of  it  j  and  the 
Author  of  the  Paper,  in  that  Number  in  which  it  is  treated  of,  not 
content  with  the  Praife  of  fo  eminent  and  egregious  Difcovery  as  he  had 
made,  ill-naturedly  ulhersit  into  the  World  with  a  cunning  Sneer  at  the 
whole  Body,  for  their  long  Ignorance  and  Error  about  the  Subjed  of  it  : 
Before  he  tells  them  what  it  is,  he  allures  them  that  it  is  not,  as  fuppofed> 
either  the  Scum  or  the  Excrement  of  a  Whale.  It  grates  us  forely  to 
fee  a  Man  reviling  the  very  Body  he  belongs  to :  And  however  artfully 
worded  this  taunting  Cenfure  may  be,  we  are  very  well  allured  it  can* 
not  be  levelled,  as  pretended  by  fome,  again  ft  the  Ignorance  of  the 
World  in  general,  but  is  evidently  pointed  at  that  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  particular.  What  the  Scum  of  a  Whale  is,  who  in  the  Univerfe  can 
tell?  who  ever  heard  of  fuch  a  Term  ?  or  who  will  ever  be  able  to 
annex  any  Idea  to  it,  till  fuch  a  Work  as  we  have  already  follicited  the 
Publication  of,  an  Explanation  of  the  Language  of  the  Royal  Society , 
lhall  be  pubiilhed.  It  muft  be  allowed,  even  by  the  bittereft  Enemies 
of  that  great  and  learned  Body,  that  no  Mouth  but  a  Societarian  one 

could 
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could  have  ufed  fuch  a  Phrafe  as  Scum  of  a  Whale ,  and  we  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  tho’  there  have  been  People  who  have  fantaftically  cal¬ 
led  Affafcetida,  Devil’s  Dung,  no  body  but  the  Members  of  the  Royal 
Society  ever  took  Ambergris  for  a  Whale’s  Excrements. 

After  exploding  Errors,  the  next  thing  is  to  eftablifh  Truth  in  their 
Place  ;  the  Author  of  this  (harp  Cenfure  of  the  Society  makes  them 
amends  for  the  Affront,  by  telling  them  what  the  Thing  is,  that  they 

had  fo  much  miftaken  the  Origin  of* 

Ambergris,  he  informs  them,  is  a  Vegetable  Refill,  iffuing  out  01  the 
Root  of  a  Tree  :  He  was  aware  of  the  Objedion  that  might  be  made  to 
him,  that  Ambergris  was  only  foundat  Sea,  and  about  Sea  Coafts ;  and  he 
has  provided  a  Salvo  for  it,  that  fhews  himfelf  to  be  of  .the  truly  Phiio- 
fophick  Breed,  notwithstanding  his  Severity  to  his  Brethren  :  He  tells 
us,  that  this  Tree,  at  what  Diflance  foever  it  grows  from  Sea,,  that  is, 
if  ’it  grows  in  the  Middle  of  the  Continent,  always  (hoots  out  its  Roots 
towards  the  Sea,  and  they  never  ceafe  growing  till  their  Extremities  are  m 
theWater  ;  it  is  then,  and  only  then,  he  fays  that  it  ouzes  out  the  Amber¬ 
gris,  and  this,  he  informs  us,  is  of  fo  tough  a  Nature,  that  it  adheres 
firmly  to  the  Root  itfelf,  unlefs  the  Motion  of  the  Sea,  and  its  Weight , 
(which  is  fo  very  great,  that,  he  immediately  tells  us,  it  floats  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  Water)  feparates  it. 

The  laft  Bufinefs  of  the  Author  of  a  new  Difcovery  is,  the  applying 
it  to  ufe :  The  Author  of  this  important  one  is  no  more  deficient  in  this 
than  in  the  other  Parts  of  his  Office;  he  propofes  the  making  Amber¬ 
gris  as  cheap  as  Pitch  or  Rofin,  by  making  Plantations  of  thefe  l  rees 
near  the  Sea,  in  Places  where  the  Stream  fets  toward  the  Shore,  the 
Confequence  of  which,  he  tells  us,  will  be,  that  all  the  Ambergris  pro¬ 
duced  by  them  will  be  thrown  on  Shore.  We  verily  believe  this  laft 
Affertion  ;  but  we  cannot  help  lamenting  the  Lofs  of  all  the  Advantage 
that  might  have  been  made  of  this  noble  Projed,  by  the  Author  s  for  * 
getting  to  tell  us  what  Tree  this  is. 

The  Society,  not  over  famous  for  finding  out  the  Defeds  of  their 
own  Performances,  feemed  not  to  have  difcovered  this  Deficiency  in 
our  Author’s  Memoir.  They  very  modeftly  recant  their  former  Tr¬ 
iors,  and  publifh  this  authentick  and  true  Account  of  Ambergris,  with 

the  very  Cenfure  on  themfelves  at  the  Head  of  it. 

The  World  will  not  wonder,  that,  after  this  accurate,  true,  and  few 

•entifick  Account  of  Ambergris,  the  Royal  Society  remained  perfediy 

fausfiei 
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fatisfied  with  their  Knowledge  of  it.  Their  Security  on  thisHeadlafted  from 
the  Time  of  their  ninety-feventh  Number  in  which  it  was  publifhed 
till  their  three  hundred  and  eighty-fifth.  It  would  probably  have  Lifted 
till  this  Time,  had  not  a  very  eminent  Gentleman,  one  Dr.  Boylfton , 
about  that  Time  made  a  Difcovery  that  entirely  deftroyed  the  Repu¬ 
tation  of  the  former,  and  brought  the  Society  into  better  Humour  with 
themfclves  than  they  had  been  fince  the  Time  of  that  pretended  Amend¬ 
ment  of  their  original  Error.  This  very  faithful  Relater  of  what  he 
tells  them  he  had  feen  with  his  own  Eyes,  brought  them  back  very 
nearly  to  their  original  Opinion  j  if  he  does  not  prove  it  to  be  the  Ex¬ 
crements  of  the  Whale ,  he  comes  fo  near  it  as  to  make  it  an  Excrement 
of  the  fame  Animal,  tho’  of  another  Kind. 

He  informs  the  World  that  Ambergris  is  an  Animal  Subftance,  ori¬ 
ginally  moift,  and  fecreted  in  a  peculiar  Bag  placed  near  the  genital 
Parts  of  the  male  Sperma  Ceti  Whale.  He  tells  us,  the  Bag  it  is  con¬ 
tained  in  has  no  vifible  Inlet  or  Outlet  for  it,  and  that  it  is  fometimes 
found  quite  empty,  yet  entire. 

The  Account  he  gives  of  this  Difcovery  refers  it,  like  moft  other- 
great  ones,  to  Accident ;  he  fays,  it  was  at  firft  difcovered  by  Chance, 
twenty  Pound  Weight  of  it  being  found  on  the  cutting  up  of  one  of  thefe 
Fifties ;  and  that  after  this  the  Fiftiermen  having  been  very  cautious 
in  fcarching  all  the  Whales  they  killed,  often  found  Quantities  of  it  in 
them:  He  obferves,  that  it  has  never  been  found  in  any  other  Species  of 
Whale  befide  this,  nor  ever  in  the  Females  even  of  this  Species. 

However  eafy  the  Society  had  been  during  the  long  Interval  between 
thefe  two  Papers,  they  were  roufed  by  this  laft,  and  become  now  bufy 
enough  about  it.  When  a  Blunder  is  once  ftarted  among  this  great  Body, 
there  never  want  Members  to  pufh  it  farther.  But  one  more  Number 
of  their  Works  was  publifhed  before  the  often  commemorated,  and  often 
to  be  commemorated  Mr,  Dudley ,  took  up  the  Subjedh  We  find  him 
in  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-feventh  Number,  adding  to  his  moft 
accurate  and  fcientifick  Hiftory  of  Whales,  his  Thoughts  on  this 
Whale  Excrement,  as  he  calls  it  :  A  Paper  worthy  fuch  a  Supplement! 
and  a  Supplement  worthy  fuch  a  Paper.  In  this  memorable  Piece  he 
enters  into  the  Origin  of  the  great  Dr.  Boyl/lon’s  Difcovery  ;  he  will  by 
no  Means  allow  Chance  or'Accident  the  Honour  of  fo  glorious  an  Event 
but  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  firft  Ambergris  ever  found  in  a  Whale,  was 
fought  for  there,  and  that  what  gave  them  the  Hint  for  fuch  a  Search, 

was 
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a  Search  was  the  finding  Ambergris  in  its  loofe  State  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Summer  IJlands ,  and  among  the  Bahamas ,  where  the  dead  Whales 
were  frequently  call:  up,  and  their  Carcaffes  broke  up  by  the  WaveSw 

After  the  Difcovery  was  made,  however,  he  tells  us,  that  the  Lear¬ 
ned  were  divided  as  to  what  the  Subftance  really  was ;  fome,  he  fays, 
taking  it  to  be  the  Semen  of  the  Whale,  as  it  was  found  only  in 
the  Male,  and  in  him  about  the  Teftes  j  and  others,  the  Excrements, 
from  its  being  lodged  near  the  Part  at  which  they  are  voided  ;  the  Af- 
fertors  of  this  laft  Opinion  maintaining,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  firft, 
that  the  Males  only  of  thefe  Whales  carried  this  precious  Perfume  in 
them,  feem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that  the  Female  produced  no 
Excrement  at  all. 

It  may  be  added  by  the  bye,  that  the  Bag  in  which  the  Ambergris 
was  faid  to  be  contained,  being  agreed  on  all  Hands  to  have  neither 
Inlet  nor  Outlet,  agreed  equally  well  with  the  one  or  the  other  of,  thefe 
Opinions. 

After  thus  difcufling  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Ambergris  found  in 
Whales,  he  comes  to  the  Matter  of  Fadt,  that  it  really  was  found 
there.  On  this  Oceafion  he  calls  in  Mr.  Atkins ,  who  he  tells  us,  had 
followed  the  Whale-Fifhery  many  Years,  and  particularly  was  one  of 
the  firft  who  caught  the  Sperma  Ceti  Whales,  and  difcovered  this  pre¬ 
cious  Subftance  in  them.  His  Account  is,  that  the  Ambergris  is  found 
in  Balls  of  a  roundifh  Figure,  and  various  Size,  in  the  Body  of  the 
Animal,  lying  loofe  in  a  large  oval  Bag,  which  he  compares  to  a  Smith’s 
Pair  of  Bellows,  and  fays,  opens  into  the  Penis.  Here  is  a  fair  End  of 
Dr.  Boylfton' s  Credit,  who  declared  that  the  Bladder  it  was  lodged  in 
had  neither  Inlet  or  Outlet ;  but  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  it  has  not 
only  this  Outlet,  but  has  alfo  an  evident  Inlet,  by  a  Dudt  opening  into 
its  other  End,  and  coming  from  the  Kidneys.  This  Bag  or  Bladder 
he  tells  us,  is  always  more  or  lefs  filled  with  a  deep  Orange-coloured 
Liquor  like  Oil,  but  thinner,  and  fmelling  ftrongly  of  Ambergris.  He 
adds,  that  the  Balls  are  always  made  up  of  feveral  Crufts  or  Coats, 
laid  one  over  another  like  the  Coats  of  an  Onion,  and  that  fome  of  the 
outmoft  of  thefe  break  off  fometimes,  and  are  found  loofe  in  Form  of 
thin  hollow  Shells  in  the  Bag,  along  with  the  great  Stone.  He  tells 
us,  there  are  fometimes  found  three  or  four  of  thefe  Balls  of  Amber¬ 
gris  in  the  fame  Bag,  but  oftener  only  one,  and  much  the  ofteneft  ot 
ail  not  that.  For  one  that  has  any  of  thefe  Balls  in  it  there  are  two, 
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he  fays,  that  have  nothing  but  this  Orange-coloured  Liquor  in  them  ; 
and  Mr.  Dudley  adds  from  another  Hand,  that  the  Whale  never  has 
any  Ambergris  in  it  till  full  grown.  That  nothing  may  be  wanting  to 
perfed  this  Account,  the  Author  of  it  adds  the  Method  in  which  he 
ufed  to  get  the  Ambergris  out  of  the  Whale,  which  was,  by  turning 
the  Fifh  on  its  Back,  fixing  a  Tackle  to  the  Penis,  cutting  his  Way 
round  its  Root  into  the  Belly,  and  there  finding  the  Dud  that  runs  from 
the  Kidneys,  tying  it  up,  cutting  it  off  behind  the  Tying,  and  then 
pulling  away  the  Penis  with  the  Tackle,  the  Bag  following  it  whole. 

To  this  full  and  particular  Account  of  the  Situation  of  the  Amber¬ 
gris  Bag,  another  of  the  Perfons  concerned  in  the  Paper,  Mr.  Prince  of 
Bojion ,  adds,  that  by  the  Dud  which  runs  from  the  Kidneys  to  this 
Bag,  and  by  its  opening  into  the  Penis,  he  has  made  a  moft  amazing 
Difcovery,  namely,  that  he  verily  believes  this  faid  Bag  to  be  the  urinary 
Bladder. 

How  unhappy  a  Circumdance  is  it,  attending  great  Difcoveries,  that 
they  dedroy  one  another,  at  lead  it  appears  to  be  ufually  fo  in  the  Dif¬ 
coveries  of  the  Royal  Society.  Dr.  Boyljlon  s  Honours  for  his  Account 
of  the  Ambergris,  had  fcarcefat  eafy  upon  him,  before  a  newer  Account 
comes  forth  and  wipes  them  all  off.  What  becomes  of  his  blind  Bag 
for  the  Reception  of  this  precious  Excrement,  or  of  his  Account  of  its 
Softnefs  while  in  the  Whale,  now  that  Mr.  Atkins  declares  it  fo  hard, 
that  the  Pieces  often  fcale  off  from  it,  and  remain  loofe  in  the  Bladder: 
Upon  the  whole,  we  are  apt  to  fufped,  that  fome  Envy  or  Mifunder- 
danding  between  Dr.  Boyljlon  and  Mr.  Atkins  gave  rife  to  the  Account 
given  by  the  latter  ;  we  very  fhrewdly  fufped  many  of  the  Particu¬ 
lars  in  the  lad  Account,  as  of  this  Turn,  and  till  we  have  met  with 
fome  Ambergris,  of  the  regular  coated  or  cruded  Kind  that  he  defcribes, 
lnad  be  apt  to  fufped  that  he  never  faw  any,  notwithdanding  his  mak¬ 
ing  it  fo  much  more  frequent  than  the  Dodor  does,  who  fays  it  is  not 
one  Whale  in  a  hundred  that  has  any  of  it,  while  the  other  makes  it 
about  one  in  three  of  them  that  has. 

Such  were  the  Difcoveries  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London ,  in  regard 
to  Ambergris  5  and  fuch,  for  any  of  their  own  Members*,  had  the 
Account  of  it  dood  to  this  Time  in  their  Tranfadions.  The  Am¬ 
bergris  is  in  reality  no  more  an  Excrement  of  Whale  than  it  is  an  Ex- 
fudation  from  the  Root  of  a  Tree  ;  nor  is  there  any  the  lead  Truth  in 
the  Defcription  either  Boyljlon  or  Atkins  gives  of  the  Bladder  in 

which 
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which  it  is  faid  to  be  generated.  As  to  Boylflon' s  Account,  it  is  evidently 
falfe  in  Fadt  j  no  fuch  Bag  peculiar  to  the  Ambergris,  and  without  In¬ 
let  or  Outlet,  being  found  in  the  Whale  :  And  as  to  the  other,  he  evi¬ 
dently  defcribes  the  Urinary  Bladder  of  the  Whale  ;  and  what  he  de- 
fcribes,  as  found  in  it,  are  evidently  the  Urine  of  the  Creature,  and 
calculous  Concretions  in  it  of  the  fame  Kind  with  thofe  in  the  human 
Bladder,  and  having  no  more  Refemblance  to  Ambergris  than  Bezoar 
has  to  Amber.  Upon  the  Credit  of  this,  however,  the  ever  to  be  ho¬ 
noured  Mr.  Dudley  deflres  the  Royal  Society  will  afcribe  to  him  the 
Honour  of  the  Difcovery  of  what  that  Arcanum  Natures ,  called  Am¬ 
bergris,  is  :  We  do  not  know  what  Honour  the  Society  will  do  him, 
but  we  cannot  omit  obferving,  that  the  Honour  he  really  defer  ves,  is  that 
of  a  Man  who  did  not  know  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder  from  a  mineral 
Bitumen  :  But  if  any  greater  Honour  had  been  due  for  the  Paper, 
why  was  it  to  be  paid  to  him  ?  Mr.  Atkins  is  the  Perfon  who  made  the 
amazing  Difcovery  j  Mr.  Dudley  was  but  to  him,  the  Baker  to  an 
Arderon  j  the  ignorant  Introducer  of  an  ignorant  Paper  of  fome  body’s 
elfe,  to  a  Society,  who  were  ignorant  enough  to  do  both  of  them  Ho¬ 
nour  for  it. 

The  Foreigner  we  hinted  at,  as  giving  the  Society  fome  better  In¬ 
formation  of  the  Nature  of  this  Drug,  is  Newman ,  who,  with  truly 
German  Indefatigability,  has  ranfacked  Klobius  for  all  the  Blunders 
heretofore  effablifhed  on  the  fame  Subject,  and  after  proving  by  chymi- 
cal  Experiments,  fuch  as  another  of  his  Fraternity  fometime  before 
ufed,  to  prove  that  Caffada  Bread  was  not  made  of  Oilier- Shells,  that 
Ambergris  is  neither  an  Aerial  Meteor,  as  Olven  thought,  nor  yet  the 
Dung  of  Birds,  the  Hives  of  Bees,  the  Fruit  of  a  Tree,  nor  Camphire, 
nor  Sperma  Ceti,  as  Averrhoes  and  Cardan  had  edablifhed  ;  he  takes 
the  Word  of  Monardes ,  Johannes  Faber ,  Henckel ,  and  Hernandez , 
together  with  four  hundred  Perfons  more  of  his  1  ime,  that  it  was 
really  a  Bitumen.  Thus  far  he  is  unqueftionably  right,  but  there  are 
certain  other  Circumllances,  he  is  fufficiently  deficient  and  erroneous 
in,  to  give  his  Paper  a  Title  to  the  Place  it  holds  in  the  Publications  Oj. 

this  erring  Society. 

The  true  Hillory  of  Ambergris  is  this :  It  is  a  fofiil  bubflance  or  the 
inflammable  Kind,  a  Bitumen  originally  foft  like  Honey,  but  hatdening 
on  being  expofed  to  the  Air,  and  walked  about  by  the  Waters.  It  ouzes 

out  of  the  Earth,  that  forms  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  in  this  foft  State  ;  and 

F  f  2  being 
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being  naturally  lighter  than  the  Water,  it  is  no  fooner  got  loofe  from 
its  Prifon  than  it  afcends  to  the  Surface,  where  it  becomes  harder,  and 
in  Time  concretes  into  a  dry,  opake,  and  tolerable  firm  Subftance,’  of  a 
lax,  incoherent  and  irregular  Structure  and  uneven  Surface,  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fragrant  Smell,  foft  and  fatty  like  Sewet  to  the  Touch,  and  of  a 
paler  or  darker  Colour,  but  always  fomething  between  Grey  and  Black. 
Such  is  the  Form  in  which  we  fee  it  j  and  the  Size  of  thefe  Mafles  is  very 
various  3  thofe  of  two,  three,  or  four  Ounces,  are  very  common  ;  there 
are  many  larger  in  our  Shops,  and  we  have  Hiftories  of  ihch  as  are 
ot  many  Pounds.  Faber  quotes  Bolivar  for  an  Account  of  Pieces  of 
a  hundred  thoufand  Pound  Weight  each  ;  and  Garcias  ab  Orta  tells  us 
there  are  whole  Blands  of  it,  but  thefe  are  probably  of  the  Number  of 
Hiftories  of  things  that  never  exifted.  Pieces  of  more  than  a  hundred 
have  really  been  found,  but  thefe  have  been  only  a  few  from  the  very 
earlieft  Time  in  which  the  Drug  was  known. 

As  Ambergris  is  foft,  while  oozing  out  of  the  Earth,  it  cannot  but 
pick  up  and  receive  into  its  Mafles,  a  Multitude  of  fmall  Bodies  that 
lie  in  its  Way  at  that  Time  j  as  the  Sea  is  the  Place  from  whofe  Bottom 
it  always  ifliies,  they  muft  be  Sea  Productions  that  are  thus  embodied 
in  it,  and  fuch  they  are.  We  have  Accounts,  indeed,  of  various 
ft  range  Things  met  with  in  Lumps  of  it,  from  Authors  fond  of  telling 
wonderful  Stories,  or  bufy  upon  eftablifhing  fome  peculiar  Syftetn 
as  to  its  Hiftory.  Suppofing  Ambergris  to  be  produced  near  the 
Shore,  and  thrown  upon  or  again  ft  it  while  yet  moift  ;  we  may  in¬ 
deed  account  for  many  ftrange  Things  being  embodied  in  it,  perhaps 
for  all  that  have  been  related  to  be  found  fo  ;  but,  to  defcend  to  more 
evident  Fads  :  'Ihe  Things  in  general  found  in  it  are  all  fuch  as  it 
might  meet  with  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea  ;  all  that  I  have  found  in 
*ke  Mafles  I  have  had  Opportunities  of  examining,  have  been  Fragments 
ot  Sea-Shells,  little  Scraps  of  Coral,  Grains  of  Sand,  and  the  Parts  of 
home  of  the  cruftaceous  Fifties.  We  find  frequent  Mention  in  Authors, 
or  the  Becks  of  Birds  found  in  it  ;  and  fome  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  af- 
certain  the  very  Birds  they  belonged  to,  and  tell  us  they  were  Parro- 
quetts ;  Newman  acknowledges  this,  and  from  his  having  aCiually  feen 
fome  of  thefe,  he  believes  the  Authors,  who  talk  of  other  Parts  of  Birds 
being  found  there,  and  gives  an  Account  of  the  Origin  of  Ambergris 
that  may  favour  it.  He  tells  us,  that  it  is  evidently  exfudated  out  of 
the  Earth,  on  the  Sides  of  Hills,  and  thence  rolls  down  into  the  Sea, 

where 
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where  it  is  wafhed  about  by  the  Waves,  and  at  lad  thrown  on  Shore. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  pretend  any  certain  Knowledge  of  this  as  a  Fadt^ 
but  reafons  from  the  fuppofed  Confequences, 

It  may  be  alked,  if  Ambergris  be  thus  produced  in  Hills,  why  is  it 
never  found  in  digging  ?  why  does  it  never  dick  by  the  Way  inftead  of 
rolling  clean  down  into  the  Sea  ?  or  why  does  it  not  fometimes  ooze 
out  of  Hills  not  near  the  Sea,  and  fo  offer  itfelf  to  us  on  Land  ?  No¬ 
thing  of  this  Sort  happens,  nor  is  there  any  other  Foundation  for  this 
Syftem  of  its  being  produced  at  Land,  and  thence  carried  into  the  Sea, 
befide  the  finding  thefe  Beaks  in  it  j  but  a  little  farther  Knowledge  in 
Natural  Hiftory  would  have  informed  thefe  Writers,  that  the  Beaks 
they  find  there,  are  not  thofe  of  Parroquettes  but  of  Calamaries,  Parts 
of  Animals  Inhabitants  of  the  Waters,  not  of  the  Air,  and  confequent^ 
that  they  help  to  prove,  inftead  of  invalidating,  its  true  Hiftory,  which 
is,  that  it  is  produced  in  Form  of  a  foft  Bitumen  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Sea. 

As  to  its  having  been  found  in  Whales,  there  are  too  many  Accounts 
of  the  Fadl  to  leave  room  for  the  difbelieving  it.  That  it  was  ever 
found  in  the  urinary  Bladder  of  that  Animal,  or  in  a  peculiar  Cyftis  or 
Bag,  are  Accounts  equally  abfurd,  and  equally  worthy  the  Place  in 
which  they  ftand ;  whatever  has  been  found  in  them  has  certainly  been 
in  the  Stomach  or  Inteftines.  The  Whale  is  a  Fifh  that  feeds  at  random, 
frequently  fcuming  the  Surface  of  the  Water  of  whatever  Herbs  it 
finds  floating  there  for  a  long  Way  together,  among  thefe  it  may  fome¬ 
times  take  in  fmall  Maffes  of  Ambergris,  and  thefe  being  indigeftable, 
if  too  large  to  get  out  by  the  common  Paffages,  will  be  found  in  thema 
Upon  the  Whole,  none  of  .the  Subftances  found  in  the  Whales,  by  the 
Authors  of  the  Papers  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  were 
Ambergris,  or  any  Thing  like  Ambergris :  No  very  large  Mafs  of  Am¬ 
bergris  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  found  in  a  Whale  ;  and  whatever  is 
found  there,  is  what  the  Whale  has  firft  fwallowed,  and  can  be  only  in 
the  Stomach  and  Inteftines. 
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CHAP.  II. 

ifk  * k  ,  ...  < 

% 

A  DiJJertatioii  on  the  Amianthus . 

< 

THAT  there  is  iiich  a  natural  Subfiance  as  a  Foflil  of  a  threa¬ 
dy  or  filamentous  Strudfure,  capable  of  being  wove  into  Cloth, 
and  of  fuch  a  Nature  that  it  is  not  to  be  injured  by  Fire,  the  An- 
tients  feem  to  have  known  from  the  earlieft  Times  we  have  any  Ac¬ 
count  of ;  the  oldeft  Writers  among  them  go  fo  far  as  to  talk  of  Nap¬ 
kins  made  of  it,  which  were  thrown  into  the  Fire  to  be  cleaned,  by 
burning  off  the  Dirt 3  and  of  Sheets,  in  which  they  wrapped  Bodies  to 
be  burnt,  to  prevent  the  Afhes  of  the  Fewel  from  mixing  with  theirs  : 
They  called  this  Subftance,  Amianthus,  Albeftus,  and  Linum  Foflile. 
They  were  content  with  knowing  it,  and  with  underflanding  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  working  it :  We,  who  are  of  more  enterprizing  Genius’s,  have 
difregarded,  and,  in  a  great  Meafure,  loft  the  Art  of  working  it  3  but 
the  Royal  Society ,  tho’  above  fo  low  Regards  as  to  render  any  Thing 
ufeful,  or  to  meddle  with  Spinning  and  Weaving,  have  been  at  no  fmall 
Pains  to  prove  what  it  is. 

There  are  feveral  Papers  on  the  Subject  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adlions,  but  the  grand  one,  in  which  this  Difquifition  is  carried  to  fuch 
a  Height,  as  it  never  was  or  ever  will  be,  probably,  any  where  elfe,  is 
in  the  hundred  and  feventy-fecond  Number  3  we  are  forry  to  name  its 
Author,  who  is  no  other  than  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Plot ,  the 
Author  of  the  natural  Hiftories  of  fome  of  our  Counties.  Every  body 
knows  with  what  Succefs  this  Author  has  written  on  other  Occafions 
but  there  is  a  Sort  of  Fatality,  that  when  a  Man  becomes  a  Societarian 
Author,  he  writes  like  his  Brethren.  The  Dodfor,  after  giving  fuffi- 
cient  Proof  of  great  Reading,  proceeds  to  quarrel  with  all  the  Authors 
before  his  Time  for  ranking  this  Subftance  among  Stones,  and  calling  it  by 
the  Name  of  a  Stone  3  he  declares  it  to  be  a  Terra  Lapidof a y  or  Jlony 
Earth 3  he  adds,  that  itconfifts  of  fome  Salt  and  a  pare  Earth ,  coagulated 
in  the  Winter's  Coldy  and  hardened  by  the  Summer's  Heat. 


How 
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How  ought  every  body  that  knows  the  Credit  Dr.  Plot  acquired  by 

fome  other  of  his  Works,  to  wiffihe  had  never  written  this ;  what  an 
Account  of  a  Thing  for  a  Philofopher !  Not  a  Stone,  but  a  ffony  Earth  ! 
It  is  very  evidently  neither  one  nor  the  other  has  a  Particle  of  either  ftony 
or  earthy  Nature  in  its  Compofition  :  It  is  a  peculiar  Foffil  of  its  own 

Kind,  as  different,  nay,  much  more  different  from  both  Stone  and 

Earth,  than  they  from  one  another  ;  why  muff  it  be  fuppofed  a  Mix¬ 
ture  of  two  different  Subdances,  not  any  one  of  which  has  any  one 
of  its  Properties  ?  and  why  might  not  the  fame  great  Power,  that 
created  thofe  two  different  from  one  another,  create  another  equally  diffe¬ 
rent  from  both  ?  As  to  the  miferable  Syftem  of  its  Formation,  that  it  was 
coagulated  by  Cold,  and  hardened  by  Heat,  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that 
Heat  and  Cold  being  Contraries,  and  Coagulation  and  Hardening  being 
not  fo,  the  whole  founds  very  unphilofophical  ;  what  Cold  could  co¬ 
agulate,  Heat  would  difffolve  into  a  Fluid  again,  not  coagulate  and  har¬ 
den  farther  :  But  where  is  the  Necefiity  of  recurring  either  to  Cold 
or  Heat,  to  account  for  the  Formation  of  this  Foffil,  any  more  than  for 
that  of  others;  what  is  there  fo  fingular  in  the  Formation  of  this,  that  it 
might  not  be  formed  as  they  were  ?  and  what  Particular  in  it  that  gives 
the  lead:  Hint  for  either  Heat  or  Cold  having  been  concerned  in  the 
occafioning  it  ? 

We  could  almoff:  wifli  to  flop  here,  and  leave  the  Paper  half  cen- 
fured,  but  when  we  are  engaged  in  this  Syffem  of  the  Formation  of 
this  Foffil,  not  to  contradict,  is  to  affent.  The  Dodtor  has  no  fooner 
eftablifhed  the  Necefiity  of  a  Salt  in  the  Formation  of  the  Amianthus 
than  he  will  find  out  what  Salt  it  is :  If  he  had  left  us  there,  we  might 
have  fuppofed  that  he  had  only  miftaken  the  Characters  of  Salts,  and 
taken  the  Stone  itfelf  for  one  Kind  of  them  :  But  he  goes  on  to  tell  us, 
that  tho’  he  did  not  know  what  Salt  it  was  that  entered  the  Compoiition 
of  this  remarkable  Stone,  others  did  :  He  quotes  John  Hejfus ,  for  a 
Proof  that  it  is  Alum  ;  and  particularly,  Alum  in  that  State  in  which 
the  Antients  call  it  Alumen  Liquidum.  This  John  Hejfus  tells  us,  that 
this  Foffil,  while  in  the  State  of  Alum,  oozes  out  of  the  Earth  in  this  its 
liquid  Form,  and  is  of  a  whitifh  or  yellowifh  Colour,  and  fmells  like 
rotten  Cheefe.  Accounts  are  not  worth  a  Farthing  Authors  think,  un- 
lefs  they  are  fupported  by  ocular  Teftimony.  He  adds,  that  he  found 
fome  of  this  liquid  Alum  near  Puteoli ,  which  he  laid  by  among  many 
other  Things  of  the  foffil  Kind,  and  coming  a  while  afrerwards  to> 
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-examine  his  Papers,  he  found  his  liquid  Alum  converted  into  Af- 
beftus. 

Kvery  rational  Man,  we  flatter  ourfelves,  will  conclude,  that  the 
whole  of  this  wonderful  Matter  was  no  more  than,  that  John  He  [Jus 
having  laid  by  feveral  Things  together,  miftook  his  Parcels,  and  falling 
upon  one,  into  which  he  had  put  Albeftus,  and  taking  it  for  that  he  had 
put  the  liquid  Alum  in,  he  did  not  recollect  that  it  might  be  an  Error, 
but  fet  down  the  Eftect  in  the  Hiftory  of  this  moil  memorable  Tranf- 
ormation :  Dr.  Plot ,  however,  did  not  care  to  look  upon  the  Account 
m  this  Light :  He  concludes  it  to  have  been  a  Fad:,  and  gives  the 
Rationale  of  the  Procefs,  telling  us,  that  Albeftus  was  evidently  found 
an  John  HeJJus's  Parcel,  juft  as  it  is  in  the  Earth,  the  Salt  (hooting 

itfelf  into  Threads,  and  the  pure  Earth  mixing  and  uniting  itfelf  with 
them. 

When  a  Man  has  got  hold  of  a  Prejudice  it  is  amazing  how  far  it 
will  carry  him  :  John  Hefus's  Account  of  the  Albeftus  being  formed 
of  Alum,  appeared  fo  rational  to  Dr.  Plot,  that  he  would  needs  recon¬ 
cile  all  the  Afbeftus  he  was  acquainted  with  to  it  :  He  had  feen  that 
which  he  declares  to  be  not  exfudated  from  the  Earth  but  per¬ 
colated  thro’  Rocks,  yet  he  fancies  he  finds  in  it  all  the  Marks  of  Alum  ; 
He  is  a  little  unlucky,  indeed,  in  calling  the  Rocks  it  is  lodged  in  flinty 
ones,  but  this  is  a  Miftake  he  has  been  led  into  by  another  Author  of  no 
little  Fame  Lloyd,  who  has  faid  the  fame  Thing  in  the  fame  Tranf- 
adtions.  Thefe  Rocks  are  indeed  of  a  Kind  of  ferpentine  Marble,  and 
that  of  very  conflderable  Beauty.  The  great  Reafon  Dr.  Plot  gives  for 
believing  the  Anglefea  Aibeftus  formed  of  Alum  like  John  Hejfus’s , 
is,  that  it  is  in  fome  Places  yellowilh  or  Stone  coloured,  as  that  Author 
fays  his  Alum  was  while  liquid  :  A  noble  Reafon  indeed,  fuch  a  one 
as  we  are  apt  to  believe  its  Author  would  never  have  ventured  to  have 
given,  if  he  had  not  been  writing  fo  the  Royal  Society. 

One  would  wonder  how  the  Opinion  of  a  Connection  in  Nature  be¬ 
tween  Aibeftus  and  Alum  came  firft  to  be  imagined  $  that  there  is  not 
the  leaft  Quality  in  Nature  to  give  rife  to  fuch  an  Opinion,  is  obvious  to 
every  one  who  will  enquire  into  the  Nature  of  both,  yet  we  find  almoft 
all  the  Authors  who  have  written  on  the  Subjedt,  not  only  preaching  up 
their  near  Relation  to  one  another,  but  almoft  all  of  them  confounding 
the  Plumofe  Alum  and  the  Aibeftus  together  ;  nay,  our  Druggifts  at 
this  Time,  if  they  have  any  thing  in  their  Shops  under  the  Name  of 
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Alumen  plumofum ,  are  fure  to  have  Afbeftus  there  for  it.  So  old  and  fo 
accurate  a  Writer  as  Agricola  has  the  fame  Error  5  he  tells  us  Asbeftus  is 
like  Alum,  and  that  from  a  Pungency  that  it  has  upon  the  Tongue,  tho’ 
without  Aftringency,  it  was  called  Alum,  with  the  diftinguilhing’Epi- 
tnet  Plumeum ,  to  exprefs  its  thready  Texture,  refembling  in  fome  De¬ 
gree  the  Strudure  of  a  Feather.  This  might  be  a  Reafon,  tho*  but 
a  very  poor  one,  for  fome  of  the  Asbeftus  being  called  plumeous  or 
featheiy  j  but  the  great  Queftion  is,  how  it  came  to  be  called  Alum* 
What  Agricola  calls  a  Pungency  on  the  Tongue  in  it,  is  not  of  the 
Natuie  of  the  Pungency  of  Salts,  but  is  merely  owing  to  its  pointed 
Particles  wounding  the  Tongue  ;  this  is  a  Charade*,  however,  not  ge¬ 
neral,  but  peculiar  to  a  few  Species  only,  the  Filaments  of  which  are 
more  than  ordinary  rigid. 

That  there  is  no  real  Refemblance  between  the  two  Bodies  is  certain : 
The  Alum  is  a  Salt,  the  Asbeftus  a  Fofill  of  its  own  Kind,  with  no 
one  Quality  of  a  Salt  in  it  ;  the  Alum  is  foluble  in  Water,  the  As¬ 
beftus  not ;  the  Alum  melts  over  a  gentle  Fire,  the  Asbeftus  remains 
unaltered  in  the  fierceft  Degree  of  it.  There  feems  indeed  to  have 
oeen  no  Foundation  for  the  confounding  thefe  two  contrary  Sub- 
llances,  but  the  Ignorance  of  People  who  had  been  ufed  to  fee  plumofe 
Alum,  and  who  afterwards  meeting  with  the  grey  Kind  of  Amianthus, 
and  feeing  fome  Sort  of  external  Refemblance  in  the  thready  Texture 
and  gtey  Colour,  fuppofed  it  the  fame  Thing,  received  it  into  the  Shops 
as  fuch,  and  would  have  been  the  Occafion  of  fome  Mifchief  if  it  had 
not  grown  out  of  Ufe  as  a  Medicine. 

Dr.  Plot  ^  after  giving  his  Opinion  at  large  as  to  the  Certainty  of  As¬ 
beftus  being  no  other  than  Alum,  proceeds  to  enquire  into  the  Reafon 
of  its  refilling  the  Adion  of  the  Fire  in  this  remarkable  Manner  :  He 
goes  back  as  far  as  Arijlotle ,  to  prove  that  Fire  feparates  Things  of  a 
different  Nature,  but  not  thofe  which  confift  of  homo^ene  Particles ; 
upon  this  Principle  he  concludes  it  is  that  Asbeftus  relifts  the  Force  of 
the  Fire,  for  he  fays  it  is  altogether  homogenous,  and  nothing  elfe  but 
the  pure  Striae  of  liquid  Alum ,  and  that  therefore  holding  nothing  he¬ 
terogene  among  it,  it  cannot  be  poftibly  liable  to  any  Injury  from  Fire; 
Not  to  mention  the  Dodor’s  Contradidion  in  this  Place  to  himfelf  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Paper,  where  he  tells  us  the  Asbeftus  is  formed  of 
the  Striae  ot  Alum  and  pure  Earth,  let  us  confider  whether  pure  Alum 
is  qualified  to  anlwer  the  Teft:  like  the  Asbeftus  or  not :  If  the  As- 
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belois  re fi fled  the  Fire  merely  as  pure  Alum,  all  pure  Alum  mull  relift 
it  in  the  fame  Manner  j  but  we  are  afraid  that  if  any  body  will  try 

pure  Alum  in  the  Fire,  it  will  not  be  found  to  refill  its  Force  in'the  fame 
Manner. 

It  is  no  new  Thing  to  find  a  Paper  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftiohs, 
the  latter  End  of  which  contradidls  the  Beginning  j  but  it  is  furely 
wonderful  that  fuch  a  Man  as  Dr.  Plot  Ihould  deceive  himfelf  fo  egre- 
gioully,  as  to  think  a  Subfiance  was  Alum,  becaufe  it  had  Properties 
-  which  it  was  impoliible  that  Alum  or  any  other  Salt  Ihould  have  . 
and  Ihould  carry  it  fo  far,  as  to  argue  for  its  having  thefe  very  Proper¬ 
ties  in  Quality  of  its  being  Alum. 

We  have  obferved  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Chapter,  that  there  were 
fome  other  Dilfertations  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  on  this  Subjedt 
of  Asbellus,  we  gave  the  Preference  to  this  of  Dr.  Plot’s  as  the  moll 
pompous  by  far  :  The  others  are  only  Fadts  related  plainly,  this  contains 
Reafonings,  fuch  as  they  are,  Quotations  in  Abundance,  Hillory 
and  a  Profufion  of  Literature  j  it  is  indeed,  above  all  the  rell,  qua¬ 
lified  to  anfwer  the  Purpofe  of  thefe  Animadverlions,  but  the  rell  are 
not  to  be  omitted  5  we  fhall  name  them  in  their  Order,  that  we  may 
trace  out  the  Progrefs  of  Knowledge  in  the  Royal  Society  in  this,  as  in  a 
Multitude  of  other  Inllances. 

So  early  as  in  the  feventy-fecond  Number  of  the  Tranfudtions,  we 
meet  with  an  Account  of  Amianthus :  The  Author  of  this  Paper 
tell  us,  that  Amianthus,  or  Asbellus,  is  a  thready  or  downy  Stone 
which  he  had  found  the  Way  to  work  into  a  Sort  of  thick  Subllance 
liise  Lamb-Skin  when  drelled,  or  into  a  thinner  and  tolerably  white 
one  like  Paper  ;  and  that  either  of  thefe  thrown  into  the  Fire,  or  even 
buried  in  burning  Charcoal,  fullered  no  Injury  at  all  by  it,  but  came 
out  perfedt  and  white  as  before.  Here  is  a  Paper  written  by  a  Man 
who  had  found  and  worked  upon  Asbellus,  and  confequently  had  fome 
Knowledge  of  it,  which  Knowledge  he  communicates  to  the  Royal 
Society ,  and  contents  himfelf  with  that,  advancing  nothing  farther 
In  this  Paper  every  thing  is  evidently  Truth. 

The  lecond  Paper  that  we  meet  with  on  the  Subjedt  is  at  fo  confide- 
rable  a  Dillance  as  in  the  hundred  and  fixty-lixth  Number,  its  Author 
is  Mr.  Lloyd :  This  Gentleman  had  feen  the  Asbellus  of  AngleJ'ea ,  and 
defcribes  it,  telling  us,  that  it  runs  thro’  a  Crack  of  a  Stone  °not  unlike  - 
common  Flint  in  HardneiS  and  Colour,  Fhere  are  few  People  who 
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look  into  thefe  Studies  but  have  by  this  Time  feen  the  Anglefea  As- 
beftus  in  its  Bed  of  Stone,  as  this  Author  calls  it,  and  whoever  has 
feen  if  will  agree  with  us,  that  its  Bed  is  not  Flint,  but  ferpentine  Mar¬ 
ble.  As  to  what  this  Gentleman  fays  farther,  it  feems  only  an  Imitation 
of  the  Author’s  Attempts  mentioned  in  the  former  Paper  ;  he  tells  us  that 
he  had  had  Paper  made  of  it,  but  that  it  was  very  coarfe  and  apt  to  tear. 

In  this  Paper  there  is  no  new  Truth  eftablifhed,  nothing  advanced 
that  the  Author  who  wrote  of  it  before  had  not  faid  ;  nothing,  in  fhort, 
but  a  Proof  that  Mr.  Lloyd  knew  lefs  of  it  than  that  Author  who  is  a 
Foreigner,  and  a  very  obvious  Error  about  the  Bed  of  Matter  that  it 
lay  in,  in  the  very  Place  where  the  Author  faw  it. 

The  third  Paper  on  the  Subjed  is  at  a  confiderable  Diftance  of  Time 
from  this  :  It  Hands  in  the  two  hundred  and  feventy-third  Number  ; 
its  Author  is  Sig.  Ciampini .  The  Knowledge  of  the  Asbeftus  began  to 
grow  very  low  at  this  Time  :  This  Gentleman,  who  mentions  feverai 
Kinds  which  he  had  in  his  Poffeflion,  and,  among  the  reft,  tells  us  of 
one  Sort  which  wascompofed  of  Scales  or  Lamina  laid  one  over  another 
like  the  Coats  of  an  Onion,  of  a  blackifh  Colour,  and  behind  with 
white,  black,  and  red.  We  may  fee  by  the  Defcription  how  juft  an 
Idea  this  Author  had  of  the  Nature  of  the  Subjed  he  was  treat¬ 
ing  of.  Its  Ufe  was  as  much  out  of  his  Reach  alfo  as  its  Charac- 
terifticks  ;  he  gives  indeed  a  long,  not  to  fay  tedious,  Account  of  a 
Manner  of  fpinning  it,  but  it  is  to  be  done  with  fo  great  an  Admixture 
of  other  combuftible  Matters,  that  it  is  pretty  evident,  that  tho’  when 
it  is  thrown  into  the  Fire  and  they  are  burnt  away,  the  Asbeftus  will 
remain  as  the  Author  fays,  yet  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  Asbeftus  can¬ 
not  retain  its  Form  of  Cloth  in  that  State  :  The  Foreigner  who  gives  the 
firft  Account  of  it  in  the  Tranfadions,  and  who  evidently  knew  more 
of  it  than  any  of  thofe  who  wrote  afterwards,  tells  us  among  other 
Things,  of  its  excellent  Ufe  in  the  Wicks  of  Lamps  :  Lloyd ,  tho’  he 
had  loft  much  of  the  Ufe  of  it,  known  to  the  other,  yet  retained  the 
Knowledge  of  this  j  but  in  this  third  Paper  we  find  even  that  loft  : 
Sig.  Ciampini  mentions  with  fome  Contempt  the  fuppofed  Ufe  of  it 
for  the  Wicks  of  fepulchral  Lamps,  and  from  his  own  Experi¬ 
ments  concludes  it  unfit  for  that  Purpofe,  having  always  found  the 
Wicks,  made  of  it,  go  out,  and  not  attrad  the  Oil  to  keep  up  the 

Flame.  «  ,X7. 
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We  meet  with  a  great  many  In  fiances  of  this  Kind  of  Reafoning  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  ;  a  Man  hears  of  the  Difcovery  of  fome 
confiderabie  Perfon,  he  makes  the  Experiment,  and  it  does  not  fucceed, 
and  he  tells  us  he  has  proved  the  Falfity  of  his  Author,  while,  in  reality 
all  that  he  has  proved  is,  that  himfelf  is  not  qualified  for  making  Ex* 
periments. 

Xh^  fourth  Paper  in  the  Tranfadtions,  on  the  Subjedt  of  Amianthus, 
is  that  of  Dr.  Plot ,  which  we  have  already  given  an  Account  of:  The 
candid  Pleader  will  not  fcruple  to  join  with  us,  that  there  is  more  Ab- 
furdity  and  Error  in  that,  than  in  any  one  of  the  former. 

The  fifth  is  in  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-third  Number,  its  Au¬ 
thor  is  Mr.  Blair.  In  this  Paper  we  are  told  of  Asbeftus  in  the  Form 
of  a  Stone,  making  up  whole  Strata,  fo  foft,  that  it  was  eafy  to  cut  it 
into  Shape,  while  digging  it,  with  a  Spade  ;  and  fo  firm  afterwards^ 
that  a  very  good  Friend  of  the  Author’s  built  him  a  Houfe  of  it. 

The  Author  of  this  Paper  very  judicioufly  compares  Asbeftus  to  fait 
Beef,  and  tells  us  of  a  Subftance  like  Sanguis  Draconis ,  found  among 
it,  which  he  fancies  would  be  ufeful  in  Dying  j  we  are  apt  to  believe, 
that  foflil  Sanguis  Draconis  may  be  at  leaft  as  proper  for  Dying  as  As¬ 
beftus  for  building  Houfes  with  :  As  to  the  digging  it  up  with  a  Spade 
and  cutting  it  into  Form  in  that  Manner,  it  naturally  puts  one  in  Mind 
of  the  Account  one  of  the  greateft  Lapidaries  in  Town  ufed  to  give 
of  the  Pudding-Stone  that  in  Hertford/hire ,  it  was  fo  foft,  that  he 
ufed  to  cut  out  Pieces  of  it,  fuch  as  he  liked,  with  a  Trowel. 

There  are  fome  other  Papers  on  the  Subjedt  of  the  Asbeftus,  which 
containing  nothing  but  what  is  in  one  or  other  of  thefe,  we  fhall,  not 
chufing  to  be  too  long  on  one  Subjedt,  pafs  over. 

The  Progrefs  of  Knowledge  in  the  Society  on  this  Head  cannot  but 
be  allowed,  however,  to  be  juft  what  we  have  always  declared  it  on 
the  others,  gradually  declining  from  a  little  to  none  at  all.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  Author  of  the  firft  Paper  knew  but  little  of  the  Subjedt,  but 
what  he  knew  he  told  us  ;  the  fecond  knew  ftill  lefs  ;  the  third  iefs  than 
he  5  the  fourth  is  more  learnedly  abfurd  than  any  of  the  others,  and  that 
with  lefs  Knowledge  of  the  Subjedt  than  any,  except  the  fifth,  whole 
Houfes,  fait  Beef,  and  Dragons  Blood,  we  flatter  ourfelves,  will  fuffi- 
ciently  convince  the  World  that  he  knew  nothing,  at  all  of  it. 

The  Asbeftus  is  truly  of  feveral  Kinds,  fome  long,  Tome  fhort  in  the 
Filaments,  fome  very  flexile,  fome  perfedtly  rigid.  It  can  be  no  Wonder 

that 
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that  People  who  fuppofed  all  the  Asbeftus  in  the  World  to  be  one 
Thing,  as  is  evidently  the  Cafe  with  the  generality  of  thofe  who  have 
written  of  it,  Ihould  give  very  different  Accounts  of  their  Succefs  in 
working  it,  and  that  fome  fhould  declare  it  capable  of  being  wrought  into 
any  Thing,  others  fit  for  nothing  at  all.  The  Asbeftus  of  Anglefea  is 
very  fine  and  flexible,  but  it  is  ufually  fhort  j  that  Kind  called  in  the 
Shops  Alumen  Plumofum  is  extremely  rigid  and  friable,  and  is  fit  for 
nothing  :  This  is  the  Kind  moft  frequently  met  with,  and  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  they  who  have  laughed  at  the  fabulous  Antients  have 
made  their  Experiments  with  this  Species. 

CHAP.  III. 

An  Account  of  a  curious  Echinites>  the  like  of  which  was 
never  feen  before ,  preferved  in  any  Mufceum ,  or  def- 
cribed  by  any  Author . 

THE  Study  of  Foflils  has  become  extremely  fafhionable  within  the 
two  or  three  Years  laft  paft,  and  as  every  good  Thing  will  be 
attended  with  fome  Inconveniencies,  one  of  the  Confequences  of  this 
has  been  People’s  writing  upon  it,  who  have  had  no  Qualifications  for  it, 
who  have  read  none  of  the  Authors  who  have  written  on  the  Subjed,  nor 
have  informed  themfelves  at  all  of  the  general  Procefles  of  Nature  in  the 
Formation  of  the  Bodies  they  write  of.  We  cannot  but  admit  the  Author 
of  this  moft  pompous  Diflertation,  to  the  Honour  of  a  very  firft  Place 
among  the  Writers  of  this  Clafs.  The  Title  to  it,  which  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  modefteft  in  our  whole  Colledion,  we  have  borrowed  from  himfelf  ; 
it  ftands  very  nearly  in  the  fame  Words  in  the  third  Line  of  the  Difl'er- 
tation,  which  appears  fo  late  as  in  the  four  hundred  and  eighty-fecond 
Number  of  the  Tranfadions,  and  is  written  by  Mr.  Baker ,  on  the  Sub- 
jed  of  this  truly  curious  and  pretty  Specimen  given  him  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mr.  Arderon.  The  Specimen  itfelf  is  an  Echini tes,  Part  formed 
of  a  coarfe  yellowifti  brown  Pebble,  and  Part  of  a  tolerably  pure  Cry- 
ftal,  formed  into  tranfverfe  Ridges  and  Furrows  on  the  Surface.  Alter 
boafting  that  he  has  never  feen  the  like  of  it  in  any  Mufceum ,  nor  met 
with  a  Defcription  of  it  in  any  Author ,  he  begs  leave  to  obferve  that 
the  Shell  of  the  Echinites  is  perfectly  fmooth  mternally  having  no  riftng 
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Parts  correfpondent  to  thefe  Cells  or  Cavities :  And  that  confequently 

the  Cryftalline  Part  of  this  Echinites  moil  owe  its  Form  to  the  natural 

Jlxoting  of  the  Cryflal \  or  elfe  to  fome  other  Caufe  which  he  does  not 
know. 

We  are  extremely  ready  to  allow  Mr.  Baker,  that  things  may  happen 
from  Caufes  which  he  does  not  know,  but  we  would  wifh  him  to  pay  fo 
much  Refpedt  to  the  Society,  which  his  Papers  are  read  before,  as  not  to 
write  upon  Subjeds,  in  regard  to  which  he  is  to  make  thefe  Confeffions. 
The  very  philofophick  and  ingenious  Dr.  C.Mortimer  adds  a  Note  on  this 
Occafion,  which  is  truly  his  own  5  in  which  he  hints,  that  fome  Cells 
or  Membranes  belonging  to  the  Body  of  the  Filh,  may  have  furnifhed 
this  unknown  Caufe;  but  had  either  he  known  any  thing  of  the  Body 
of  the  Filh,  or  Mr.  Baker  of  the  Shell  of  it,  we  fhould  have  been 
robbed  of  this  Occafion  of  doing  Honour  to  two  fuch  notorious 
Gentlemen. 

The  Configuration  of  the  Cryftaline  Part  of  the  Echinites  here  de¬ 
scribed,  is  indeed  wholly  and  entirely  owing  to  the  Shell  of  the  Echinus 
it  was  formed  in,  and  to  explain  this  to  Mr.  Baker ,  we  are  to  inform 
him,  that  the  Infide  of  the  Shell  of  that  Species  of  Echinus  in  which 
this  was  formed  is  not  perfectly  fmooth ,  tho’  he  prefumes  enough  on  the 
Ignorance  of  the  Society,  to  venture,  out  of  his  own  Ignorance,  to 
pronounce  fo  much  :  It  is  very  certain  that  it  has  no  rifing  Parts  corref- 
ponding  to  the  Cells  in  this  Echinite  ;  this  happens  to  be  a  Truth,  tho’ 
he  declares  it  at  random  ;  but  tho’  it  has  no  rifing  Parts  to  form  the 
Cavities,  it  has  finking  Parts  (to  talk  in  his  own  philofophick  Way)  to 
form  the  Ridges.  It  has  tranfverfe  Furrows  exadly  anfwering  to  every 
Ridge  of  this  Cryflal,  which  we  are  apt  to  believe,  if  Mr.  Baker  knew 
a  little  more  of  the  Nature  of  thefe  Cafts  in  Shells,  would  ferve  to 
explain  the  Configuration  of  his  Echinites  to  him,  without  having 
Recourfe  to  a  natural  Shooting  of  Cryflal,  perfectly  different  from  its 
natural  Shooting  ;  or  to  any  occult  Quality.  Mr.  Baker  could  find  out 
that  the  Configuration  feemed  in  fome  Meafure  to  correfpond  to  the 
Shell  wherein  it  was  formed,  tho’  he  will  by  no  Means  allow  it  to  be 
owing  to  it  :  For  our  own  Parts  we  are  to  confefs,  that  if  we  found 
a  Caft  evidently  formed  in  a  Shell,  and  its  Configuration  correfponding 
in  a  great  Meafure  to  the  Stru&ure  of  that  Shell,  we  fhould  believe  it  to 
be  owing  to  it:  But  People  who  are,  and  People  who  are  not,  Members 
of  the  Royal  Society ,  we  find  are  apt  to  conclude  very  differently  from  the 
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fame  Premifes.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  Cryfial  muft 
have  been  received  into  this  Shell  in  a  fluid  State,  andcondenfed  within 
it;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  Bodies  often  (hrinkin  the  condenfing  : 
If  we  confider  that  the  Cryfial,  in  this  Cafe,  would  be  certainly  held 
faft  in  the  tranfverfe  Furrows  of  the  Shell,  while  it  was  lefs  firmly  held 
by  the  fmooth  intermediate  Parts  j  it  is  evident,  that  it  mud  (brink  only 
in  thofe  intermediate  Parts  ;  and  that  thefe  would  therefore  be  deprefled 
with  Hollows,  while  the  Matter  retaining  its  Place  in  Furrows,  would 
form  the  Ridges  between  them.  This  will  appear  to  any  body,  at  all 
converfant  in  Foflils,  the  regular  Account  of  the  Formation  of  this 
Angular  and  pretty  Specimen,  which  we  cannot  but  be  vexed  to  find 
fallen  into  fuch  Hands  as  thofe  of  a  Perfon  fo  little  able  to  give  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  it. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Of  native  Leaf  Gold . 

N”  A  T  I  V  E  Leaf-Gold  is  of  theNumberof  thofe  Subflances  known 
only  to  the  Writers  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions.  The  Ac¬ 
count  of  it  that  falls  under  our  Confideration  in  this  Place,  has  the  Honour 
to  (land  in  the  forty-firft  Number  of  thofe  renowned  Works.  The  Au¬ 
thor  tells  us,  that  he  met  with  a  Cave  at  fome  fmall  Diflance  from 
Mexico ,  the  internal  Surface  of  which  was  every  where  covered  with 
it  :  We  dont  father  the  Term  upon  him  unfairly,  his  Words  are,  that 
the  Cave  was  gilded  all  over,  and  that  it  was  with  a  Kind  oj  Leaf -Gold’, 
we  fuppofe  the  Diftinction  he  means  to  exprefs  by  the  Words  Kind  of 
is,  that  he  does  not  fuppofe  this  to  have  been  hammered  out  like  the 
common  Leaf-Gold  of  our  Artificers,  but  to  have  been  produced  by 
Nature  :  After  giving  us  a  very  poetical  Account  of  the  Cave  itfelf, 
its  ^littering  Canopy,  and  its  repeated  Eccoes,  as  alfo  of  his  own  Cou¬ 
rage,  his  Indian  Guide’s  Cowardlinefs,  and  his  Opinion  of  Ghofts  and 
Hobgoblins  ;  he  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  he  fnatched  a  Parcel  of  tnele 
mineral  Leaves,  and  attacked  them  and  the  Sand  that  was  about  them 
in  the  common  Way  of  Chemiftry,  to  get  the  Gold  from  them  ;  he 
repeats  to  us  his  Methods  of  attempting  this  by  Acids  and  by  Alkalis^ 

by  Roaflingand  by  Boiling,  by  Quickfilver,  by  Vitriol,  and  by  Salt- 
J  petre. 
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Petre;  but,  alas !  all  his  Cookery  came  to  nothing,  all  his  Fire  could 
not  melt  it,  nor  his  Salts  or  Menftruums  feparate  Gold  from  it > 
and,  to  ufe  his  own  Phrafe,  it  was  fo  very  froward,  that  it  could 
not  be  brought  to  receive  Mercury  either  by  fair  or  foul  Means.  A 
Multitude  of  other  curious  Trials  that  he  made  on  it,  he  repeats  in  the 
fame  elegant  and  figurative  Stile,  and  in  the  Conclufion,  frankly  con- 
fefifes,  that  all  the  Tortures  he  put  it  to,  were  not  able  to  bring  it  to 
confeis  that  there  was  any  Gold  in  it. 

After  this  Detail  of  this  curious  and  philofophick  Gentleman’s  Ex¬ 
periments  on  this  Body,  it  may  be  proper  to  enquire  into  his  Defcription 
of  it,  and  examine  what  it  really  was.  He  tells  us,  that  it  was  a  Con¬ 
geries  of  glittering  Leaves,  none  of  them  exceeding  the  Breadth  of  a 
Man’s  Nail  ;  that  thefe,  with  the  lead:  Touch,  divided  into  many 
thinner  Spangles  5  and  that,  with  a  little  Rubbing,  they  left  the  Hand 
gilded  all  over.  Is  it  not  fomewhat  amazing,  that  a  Man  ffiould  have 
had  fo  much  Chymiftry  in  his  Head,  and  fo  little  Reafon  or  Judgment 
as  this  Gentleman  ?  Are  the  dividing  with  a  Touch  intoother  Spangles 
or  the  covering  the  Hands  with  a  fhining  Powder,  the  Qualities  of 
Leaf-Gold  ?  certainly  no ;  but  this  is  not  all,  they  not  only  are  not  the 
Properties  of  Gold,  but  they  are  the  Properties  of  another  fofiil  Sub- 
fb*nce,  always  compofed  of  Flakes,  and  often  of  the  Colour  of  Gold, 
which  it  was  a  ftrange  Ignorance  in  the  Author  of  this  Paper  not  to 
have  known  this  to  be  at  Sight. 

Mufccvy  Talc,  commonly  called  Ifinglafs,  is  fufficiently  known  to 
every  body  ;  this  is  a  Matter  compofed  of  large  and  broad  Flakes 
almoft  colourlefs :  There  are  a  Multitude  of  other  Species  of  Talc  lefs 
ufeful  to  the  World,  and  therefore  lefs  taken  Notice  of ;  they  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  fmall  Spangles,  and  are  often  of  a  filvery  Whitenefs,  or  of  a 
golden  Yellow.  The  Writers  on  Foffils  have  called  thefe,  from  their 
glittering  Appearance,  Mica;,  diftinguiffiing  the  Silvery  looking  one 
by  the  Name  of  Mica  Argentea ,  and  the  Gold  looking  Kind  by  that 
of  Mica  Aurea.  There  is  no  Queftion  hut  that  the  native  Leaf-Gold 
of  the  Philofophicai  Tranfa&ions  is  the  Mica  Aurea  of  other  Authors : 
And  all  that  we  can  have  to  thank  the  Author  of  this  curious  Paper  for, 
is,  that  he  has  told  us  he  did  not  know  that  all  was  not  Gold  that 
glittered. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 

A?i  Account  of  fome  petrified  Saltpetre . 

PEtrifadlions  have  been  at  all  Times  of  the  Number  of  thofe  Chan¬ 
ges  in  natural  Bodies  that  have  in  a  peculiar  Manner  demanded 
the  Attention  of  the  Curious.  It  was  impoflible  but  that  it  thou  Id 
be  very  early  difcovered  that  there  were  fuch  Changes  produced  in  na¬ 
tural  Bodies  of  many  Kinds,  fince  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  dig  two  Feet 
into  the  Ground  in  many  Places,  or  to  break  off  the  leaff  Fragment  of 
a  Rock  in  many  others,  without  meeting  wirh  Proofs  of  it ;  the  Re¬ 
mains  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Subftances  being  buried  in  thefe  Places, 
in  Earth  and  Stone,  and  themfelves,  tho*  they  retain  the  Shape  and 
even  the  nicefl  Lineaments  of  the  Bodies  they  once  were,  yet  being  at 
this  Time  wholly  of  a  flony  Nature. 

When  it  began  firfl  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe  Things  were  difperfed 
over  the  whole  Earth,  it  was  concluded,  they  could  only  be  lodged 
in  thefe  Places  at  a  Time  when  the  whole  Surface  of  the  Earth  was 
overflowed  with  Water,  and  that  this  was  a  Proof  that  the  Earth  was 
once  fo  overflowed,  or  in  other  Words,  of  the  Truth  of  the  Account 
of  an  univerfal  Deluge.  This  Account  /landing,  however,  unluckily 
in  a  Book  which  the  great  Genius’s  of  the  Age  did  not  chufe  to  place 
any  Faith  in,  becaufe  it  was  the  only  one  that  it  was  effential  to  them 
to  believe  $  they  attacked  the  Dodtrine  in  the  homed:  Manner  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  prove  that  thefe  Bodies,  which  looked  fo  like  Shells  and 
Teeth  of  Fifhes,  really  were  not,  nor  ever  had  been  fuch ;  but  that 
they  were  Stones  of  their  own  peculiar  Kind,  created  Stones  as  others 
were,  and  formed  in  the  very  Places  where  they  were  now  found,  not 
created  elfewhere  and  brought  thither,  and  afterwards  altered  there,  as 
the  Diluvianifls  attempted  to  prove. 

Some  of  thefe  Gentlemen  inflfled,  that  they  were  formed  by  a  pla- 
flick  Power,  others,  that  they  grew  from  Seeds  in  the  Earth,  as  Plants 
from  their  Seeds  above  it.  It  was  in  vain  that  broken  Shells,  Parts  of 
Shells,  nay,  Shells  perforated  by  the  Inflruments  Nature  has  furnifhed 
other  Fiih  with  for  that  Purpofe,  in  order  to  their  preying  on  the  in- 

FI  h  eluded 
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eluded  Animal,  were  produced  to  confute  them  :  All  Arguments  were 
ufed  in  .  vain  for  lome  Time,  but  as  the  Truth  will  prevail  at  laid, 
tn<_  Doctiine,  after  all  this  Oppofition,  became  at  length  univerfally 
received. 

The  reftlefs  Mind  of  Man  never  knows  where  it  {hould  flop  :  When 
enough  is  proved,  People  are  always  for  proving  more  ;  and  it  frequent¬ 
ly  happens,  that  the  Ignorance  of  thefe  laft  Advocates  does  infinite  Mif- 
chitf  where  it  meant  to  be  of  Service  ;  and  not  only  expofes  itfelf,  but 
throws^ Sufpicion  over  every  thing  elfe  that  has  been  advanced  in  the 
fame  Caufe.  It  was  no  looner  allowed  that  petrified  Animals,  and 
Impreffions  of  Animals  on  Stone,  were  Proofs  of  a  Deluge,  thanfome 
Members  of  a  Cnurch,  too  famous  for  Miracle-making,  confidering 
the  Honour  they  {hould  do  to  the  Scripture,  and  the  Profit  they  (hould 
enfure  to  themfelves  by  engaging  in  a  Commerce  of  thefe  Foffils,  which 
now  began  to  beTfteemed,  and  to  fell  at  a  confidence  Price  amono- 
the  Curious,  began  to  pick  up  what  they  could  find,  and  to  dig  in  their 
own  Ground  after  more  :  Tho’  they  did  not  fail  to  find  fome  in  their 
Researches,  they  did  not  meet  with  fo  many  as  their  particular  Views 
1  ad  made  them  wifh,  they  determined  to  make  Foffils  when  they  could 
hnd  no  more,  and  went  to  work  with  their  Knives  and  Chiflels  on  the 
Stones  the  Workmen  had  ca ft  up  in  Digging.  Had  they  contented 
themfelves  with  copying  the  real  Foffils  they  found  in  thefe  new  made 
ones,  they  might  have  been  longer  undifeovered  j  but  above  fuch  grove¬ 
ling  Work,  and  ignorant  of  what  Bodies  could  be  buried  in  the  Earth 
and  become  fubjedt  to  Petrifaction,  they  engraved  on  thefe  Stones  not 
only  Shells,  teeth,  and  Bones,  fuch  as  Nature  (hews  us  Foffil  but 

Bulrd%^e?ftS’  and  Infedls5  Bees  with  their  Honeycombs,  Spiders  and 
their  Webs  ;  nay,  and  Suns,  Moons,  Stars,  and  blazing  Comets.  Ma- 

ny  tht?fe  artlficiaI  Foffils  are  ftill  exifting  in  the  German  Cabinets 
and  the  Figures  of  many  more  of  them  preferved  in  good  Engravings 
m  a  Folio  publifhed  on  the  Subject.  ° 

T  he  Royal  Society ,  to  do  them  due  Honour,  were  not  long  behind¬ 
hand  in  Accounts  that  teftified  to  the  World  their  equal  Knowledge  of 
the  Nature  of  Petrifaction.  The  Entrochi  Parts  of  marine  Animals- 
are  defenbed  in  their  Tranfactions  very  Largely,  under  the  Name  of  Sub¬ 
terranean  Vegetables,  or  Rock  Plants  y  and  not  having  any  thin* 
wonderful  enough  of  their  own  Knowledge,  as  to  the  petrifying  of 
unpetrifiabie  Subfiances,  they  quote  from  elfe  where,  Accounts  of  a 

Child 
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Child  petrified  in  its  Mother’s  Womb,  and  of  Blood- VefTels  petrified 
in  human  Bodies.  In  fine,  to  exceed  every  Thing  that  the  Abfurd  of 
all  Times  had  come  up  to,  they  give  us  an  Account  in  their  hundred 
and  forty-third  Number,  of  a  petrified  Salt.  It  is  not  to  any  one 
Member  of  this  illuftrious  Body  that  we  owe  this  illuflrious  Account  j 
there  are  two  concerned  in  it,  Capt.  Stunny  and  Capt.  Collins. 
They  give  us  a  very  particular  Account  of  not  only  the  wonderful  Fof- 
fil  itfelf,  but  of  the  Progrefs  of  Nature  in  the  Formation  of  it.  The 
Place  where  they  found  it  was  of  fifty-nine  Yards  perpendicular  Depth, 
the  Bottom  of  a  great  fubterranean  Cavern,  called  Penpark  Hole  in 
Gloucefterjhire  j  and  they  tell  us,  that  in  this  Place  it  was  not  produced 
fparingly,  but  covered  all  the  pendant  Rocks  with  a  Kind  of  Glazing  : 
They  inform  us,  that  it  had  originally  dijlilled  upon  thefe  Rocks  from 
the  Earth  above,  and  that  Time  had  fince petrified  it. 

Some  People,  who  have  vifited  this  Place  fince,  give  its  Depth  at 
fomewhat  lefs  than  thefe  Gentlemen  have  done  ;  and  on  examining  this 
glazing  Subfiance  brought  up  by  them  from  off  the  Rocks,  it  appears 
to  be  a  common  cruflaceous  Spar,  with  no  one  Property  or  Quality  of 
Saltpetre,  nay,  not  with  the  leafl  external  Refemblance  of  it;  fo 
that  thefe  Societarians  are  much  more  inexcufable  in  their  Opinion  of 
this  white  Spar  than  the  Planter  mentioned  in  another  Part  of  this 
Work,  who  took  a  Cave  crufted  in  like  Manner  with  a  brown  cryftal- 
line  Spar,  for  a  Mine  of  Sugarcandy. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Rock  Plants. 

WE  have  at  all  Times  been  acquainted  with  Plants  that  grew  on 
the  Land,  and  Plants  that  grew  in  Water,  but  it  is  to  the  in- 
quifitive  and  difcerning  oenius  of  the  Royal  Society  alone  that  we  owe 
the  Difcovery  of  Plants  which  grow  in  folid  Rocks  ;  a  vulgar  Genius 
would  be  apt  to  ftart  at  fuch  a  Thought  as  a  Plant  s  growing  in  the 
mid  ft  of  a  hard  Stone,  every  Way  furrounded  and  enclofed  by  it,  and 
would  wonder  by  what  Means  it  was  to  force  its  tnro  Way  fuch  Refii  - 
ances,  and  come  to  occupy  a  Place  already  full,  already  occupied  with 

Hh  2  a 
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a  Subftance  harder  than  itfelf,  and  contiguous  with  the  reft  of  an  im- 
menfe  Mafs  ;  but  thefe  are  Thoughts  that  only  could  occur  to  People 
who  expected  to  find  Things  confonant  to  Reafon  in  all  refpedls,  not 
to  a  Society  who  have  every  where  fhewed  themfelves  above  Reafon, 
and  who  have  given  the  World  a  thoufand  Inftances  that  no  Contra¬ 
diction  to  it  can  be  too  great  for  them  to  receive.  It  was  very  early  in 
their  Tranfadtions  that  one  of  their  Members  gave  an  Account  of  Plants 
whole  Roots  were  abfolute  Stone,  and  yet  the  Part  above  the  Earth  in 
a  flourifhing  Condition  j  it  required  but  a  fmall  Stretch  of  Fancy  farther 
to  fuppofe  Plants  growing  while  they  were  wholly  ftony,  and  that  in¬ 
deed  is  a  Character  Coral  comes  fo  near  to,  that  it  would  not  have  done 
the  Author  fufficient  Honour  as  a  ftrange  and  miraculous  Difcovery  : 
The  growing  of  fuch  Plants  in  the  midft  of  a  Rock  of  Stone  harder  than 
themfelves  was  the  Syftem  referved  to  do  Honour  to  the  Name  of  Mr. 
Beaumont. 

The  Bodies  defcribed  by  this  Author  are  the  Trochitas  and  Entrochi, 
a  Kind  of  extraneous  Foftils,  very  common  with  us  and  elfewhere : 
His  Account  of  them  ftands  in  the  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  Tranfadtions.  We  muft  do  Mr.  Beaumont  the  Juftice 
to  obferve,  that  he  is  not  of  the  Number  of  thofe  Authors  who  write 
upon  a  Subjedt  before  they  have  half  examined  it ;  his  Error  has  the 
Honour  to  ftand  againft  as  perfedt  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Bodies  it  re¬ 
lates  to,  as  almoft  any  body  feems  to  have  had.  He  had  the  good  For¬ 
tune  to  be  near  Mendip  Hills,  a  Place  famous  for  the  Things  he  writes 
about,  and  lor  fuch  a  Variety  of  them,  that  fcarce  any  Species,  or  any 
Circumftance  or  Accident  attending  them,  but  is  to  be  met  with  there  5 
he  had  found,  and  defcribes  in  this  very  Tranfadtion  almoft  all  the  Kinds 
ever  known,  and  has  defcribed  them  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  fufficiently 
fhews  that  he  had  examined  them  in  no  curfory  Manner. 

Upon  the  whole,  what  does  he  conclude  concerning  the  Bodies  he 
had  taken  all  this  Pains  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  ?  why,  that 
as  he  finds  them  in  Rocks,  they  certainly  grew  there  ;  and  as  he  finds 
Bodies  of  a  different  Figure  to  which  they  are  fometimes  affixed  at 
their  Bafes,  that  thefe  are  their  Roots.  When  a  Man  is  at  the  fame 
Time  to  deferibe  a  Thing,  and  to  form  a  Syftem  for  its  Formation,  it 
is  eafy  for  him  to  frame  his  Defcription  fo  as  to  affift  his  Syftem.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  Entrochi  are  in  general  cylindrick 
Bodies,  of  the  fame  Thicknefs  all  the  Way,  and  not  more  than  two 

Inches 
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Inches  long  :  They  lie  in  the  Rocks  of  hard  Stone,  immerfed  in  all 
Directions,  oblique,  tranfverfe  and  perpendicular,  and  they  are  not  of 
one  continued  Subftance,  but  formed  of  flat  Joints  laid  evenly  on  one 
another;  which  Joints  when  Angle  are  the  Trochitae.  Had  Mr.  Beau¬ 
mont  given  this  plain  Defcription  of  them,  it  would  have  been  found  to 
contain  very  little  that  made  for  the  Syftem  of  their  being  Plants.  He 
tells  us,  that  they  grow  to  a  Foot  or  more  in  Height ,  and  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  [are  only  rooted  in  the  Stone,  and  grow  up  among  the  Clay 
that  fills  the  Fiflures  of  it.  He  tells  us,  that  thofe  of  a  Foot  in  Height 
had  their  Stem  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Tobacco-Pipe  ;  fo  that  when  we 
find  Joints,  as  we  fometimes  do  of  the  Thicknefs  of  a  Man’s  Thumb, 
we  are  to  conclude  they  have  belonged  to  Plants  of  a  Yard  or  two 

high* 

He  tells  us,  that  many  of  them  grow  from  plain  Radixes  of  a  round 
or  angular  Figure  and  peculiar  Structure,  and  many  others  from  the 
mere  Stone,  without  any  vifible  Radix  at  all ;  and  obferving  that  they 
are  naturally  hollowed  or  perforated  at  the  Center,  and  that  Perforation 
filled  up  with  Matter  of  a  different  Kind,  he  imagines  that  Matter  to 
have  been  once  the  nutritious  "Juice . 

He  obferves,  that  the  thick  Stems  of  thefe  Plants  when  they  are 
found  yet  adhering  to  the  Radixes  already  mentioned,  do  not  always 
grow  up  Angle,  but  fometimesyW*  or  Jive  from  the  fame  Root .  The 
Author,  determined  to  make  thefe  Bodies  Plants,  takes  care  to  exprefs 
himlelf  every  where  in  his  Defcription  by  the  vegetable  Terms  Trunks, 
Knots,  Joints,  Branches,  and  the  like  ;  and  gives  fo  many  Proofs  as  he 
takes  them  to  be  of  this  real  vegetative  Growth,  that  a  Royal  Society 
muft  have  been  of  a  very  different  turn  from  what  any  thing  we  have 
had  OccaAon  to  obferve  in  regard  to  fuch  a  Bodyfhews,  not  to  have  been 
convinced  byt  him. 

Not  contented  with  thus  firmly  eflablifhing  the  Syftem  of  the  En- 
trochi  being  Plants,  the  Author  goes  on  to  defcribe  their  very  Manner 
of  Growth,  and,  as  if  confcious  of  the  Difficulty  of  abfolute  Stones 
growing,  he  mends  it  by  a  greater,  advancing  that  thefe  Plants  are  all 
originally  Clay,  and  that  they  grow  in  that  State,  and  are  afterwards  tranf- 
mutedinto  Stone ,  or  into  that  bright  and  clear  Spar  they  ufually  are  found 
to  confift  of ;  nay,  and  he  is  as  particular  and  exprefs  on  the  SubjeCl  of 
Tranfmutation  as  of  the  Growth  of  his  imaginary  Plants  ;  he  tells^  Uj 
that  the  Change  is  not  made  immediately  from  Clay  to  Spar,  but  that 
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the  Clay  by  Degrees  is  turned  into  a  coarfe  Stone,  and  that  Stone  is  af¬ 
terwards  turned  into  Spar. 

The  Rock  Plants,  he  fays,  begin  their  Growth  from  the  finejl  Parts  of 
Clay ,  and  are  at  firft  white,  foft ,  and fmooth.  It  is  by  Degrees,  he  fays, 
that  they  afterwards  begin  to  have  Ridges,  Knots,  and  Sutures,  as  they 
came  towards  the  Time  of  their  Tranfmutation  into  their  fiony  or 
fparry  State.  In  fine,  he  concludes,  that  thefe  Bodies  cannot  be  denied  to 
have  true  vegetable  Life  and  Growth,  fince  they  haVe  inward  Pith 
and  Sap,  and  Joints  and  Cells ,  which  may  very  well  fupply  the  Place 
ofVeffels. 

Such  is  the  Account  given  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  of  thofe 
lingular  Foffils  the  Entrochi.  But  however  clearly  convinced  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  this  Paper,  or  the  Society  who  heard  it,  might  be  that  it  could 
not  be  denied  but  they  were  Plants,  the  Truth  is  certainly  on  the  other 
fide,  and  they  are  no  more  Plants  than  the  Seeds  of  the  Bidens  are  Ani¬ 
mals,  tbo’  equally  afferted  to  be  fo  in  the  fame  Works  ;  thefe  are  indeed 
as  certainly  Parts  of  Animals,  as  thofe  are  Parts  of  Plants. 

The  Magellanick  Star-Fifh  has  its  Arms  round  and  jointed  in  the  very 
Manner  in  which  our  Entrochi  are  5  nay,  the  Perforation  is  much  the 
fame  alfo,  and  the  Ramnifications  grow  from  them  in  the  very  fame 
Manner  as  from  the  Entrochus  ;  whoever  compares  a  fofiil  Entrochus 
with  a  recent  Arm  of  that  Fifh,  will  be  convinced  that  there  is  little 
more  Difference  than  what  there  muff  be  between  a  recent  and  foffil 
Subfiance,  between  them.  Their  Roots  alfo,  as  they  are  called,  plainly 
exprefs  their  being  Parts  of  the  Body,  or  Covering  of  the  Body  of  fome 
iuch  Fifh,  and  their  growing  four  or  five  from  the  fame  Root,  as  Mr. 
Beaumont  calls  it,  agrees  as  well  with  their  being  the  Arms  of  fuch  a 
Fifh  as  all  the  refi.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  they  are  of  the  very 
Size,  as  well  as  Shape  and  Structure,  of  thefe  Arms  of  the  Fifh,  and 
that  all  their  Difference  may  be  referred  to  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Arms 
which  they  have  made,  or  at  the  utmoft,  to  the  flight  Varieties  of  the 
different  Species  there  may  be  of  this  Fifh.  Their  being  found  in  bro¬ 
ken  Pieces  is  not  wonderful,  for  the  Arms  while  recent  are  very  brittle,  • 
and  their  being  frequently  met  with  crufhed  and  injured  is  alfo  a  Proof 
of  their  having  been  foft  and  tender  after  they  wereperfetfly  formed,  and 
having  been  petrined  fincc  that  Time,  not,  as  Mr.  Beaumont  fuppofes,  of 
their  receiving  their  perfect  Form,  and  their  Hardnefs  at  the  fame  Period : 

In  fine,  the  Spar  of  which  they  are  compofed  at  this  Time  is  the  fame 

with 
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with  that  of  which  the  Generality  of  the  other  Petrifadlions  of  marine 
Bodies  are  alfo  formed  ;  the  Spines  and  Shells, of  Echini,  anti  a  Mul¬ 
titude  of  other  once  Animal  Subftances  in  their  Foffil  State  always  be¬ 
ing  compofed  of  this  very  Spar ;  and  it  is,  upon  the  Whole,  fcarce  pof- 
fible  to  have  more  Evidence  of  any  Foffil  of  the  extraneous  Kind  having 
once  belonged  to,  or  been  a  Part  of  an  Animal,  than  we  have  of  theife 
Bodies  having  been  the  Parts  of  a  Star-fiffi  of  this  Kind. 

We  are  to  charge  the  Author  of  this  Account  of  them,  not  only  with 
Error,  but  with  intentional  Faffity  ;  the  former  may  be  very  eafily 
pardoned,  but  the  latter,  when  from  a  Perfon  who  pretends  to  have  no¬ 
thing  but  Truth  in  his  View, and  when  countenanced  by  a  Body  of  Men 
who  ought  to  be  Judges  of  the  Subject,  has  fo  very  iil  a  Tendency, 
that  it  is  and  ought  to  be  unpardonable.  His  miftaking  the  Remains  oi 
the  Body  of  the  Fiffi  for  Roots  of  a  Plant,  and  his  Imagination  that 
Clay  was  turned  by  Degrees  into  Lime-ftone,  and  the  Lime-ftone  into 
Spar,  might  all  be  pardoned  $  but  when  he  relates  abfolute  Faffities  as. 
Fadfs,  he  deferves  no  fuch  Indulgence.  He  tells  us,  that  he  has  feen 
Entrochi  a  Foot  long,  compofed  of  mere  Clay,  and  without  their  join¬ 
ted  Structure,  and  others  gradually  hardening  and  becoming  jointed  from 
this  foft and  fmooth  State:  Could  this  have  been  believed  by  the  reft  of 
the  World  as  readily  as  by  the  Royal  Society  >  there  had  been  an  End  of 
all  Hope  of  knowing  the  Truth,  in  regard  to  this  Part  of  Natural 
Hiftory.  The  Author  has  told  us,  that  he  found  thefe  wonderful  En¬ 
trochi  on  Mendip  Hills  ;  I  have  fearched  Mendip  Hi  Ik  for  Foffils  as  care¬ 
fully  as  Mr.  Beaumont  could,  and  brought  as  many  Entrochi  from 
thence,  but  foft  Entrochi  of  a  Foot  long,  are  Tnings  that  neithei  he, 
nor  I,  nor  any  body  elfe,  ever  did  or  ever  will  find :  An  Inch  is  tne 
ufual  Length  of  what  we  meet  with  there,  very  few  exceed  two,  nor  is 
it  probable  they  ffiould  be  much  longer  any  where  j  there  is  aPoffibility 
indeed  of  longer  Pieces,  nay,  of  whole  Arms,  except  their  Tips,  be¬ 
ing  found,  but  it  is  no  more  than  a  bare  Poffibiiity,  and  if  it  ever  hap¬ 
pens,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Subftance  of  them  muft  be,  the 

fame  with  that  of  our  common  ones.  ^ 

The  Change  of  Clay  into  Spar,  that  is  of  a  verifiable  Earth  into  a 
calcareous  Stone,  is  againft  Reafon  and  the  Laws  of  Nature  ;  and  the 
making  Limeftone,  a  Stone  much  harder  than  the  Spar  itLlf,  an  inter¬ 
mediate  State  between  the  two  Extremes,  one  would  be  apt  to  allow 
could  have  been  a  Thought  of  no  Man  but  a  true  Societarian.  As  to 
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the  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  of  Mr.  Beaumont’s ,  it  is  pretty  plain,  even 
from  his  own  Account,  that  they  are  not  fuch,  fince  the  Plant  does  full 
*s  well  without  them  ;  nay,  that  it  is  not  fo  much  as  one  Specimen  in 
live  hundred  that  has  any  thing  of  them  :  What  he  takes  to  be  the  Pith 
is  no  more  than  fome  accidental  Matter,  Stone  or  Earth,  that  has  got  in¬ 
to  the  natural  Cavity  of  the  Body  j  and  all  his  other  Articles  of  Analogy 
are  about  as  juft  and  judicious.  How  a  Man  could  bring  himfelf  to 
believe  that  Vegetation  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Fragments  of  Bodies 
lodged  in  all  Directions  in  a  hard  Stone,  frequently  cracked  and  in¬ 
jured,  and  every  where  enclofed  in  fo  firm  a  Bed,  is  not  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive.  The  Derby/hire  Marble,  which  we  have  lately  brought  into  Ufe, 
owes  all  its  Beauty  to  thefe  Bodies,  and  is  indeed,  in  great  Part,  compofed 
of  them :  It  is  not  eafy  to  put  Mr.  Beaumont's  Account  of  them  upon 
a  properer  Footing,  than  by  defiring  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Society  to 
which  it  is  addrefTed,  to  contemplate  a  Block  of  this  Marble,  and  then 
pronounce  their  own  Judgment  upon  it. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Rufma. 

TH  E  Philofophical  TranfaCtions  afford  us  a  vaft  Number  of  In- 
ftances  how  little  Idea  the  People  who  wrote  them  had  of  the 
Subjects,  which  it  is  the  great  Bufinefs  of  the  Society  to  ftudy  :  The 
earlier  Members  fet  out  with  an  earned:  Defire  of  improving  themfelves 
in  Natural  Knowledge,  and  we  fee  the  ftrongeft  Inftances  of  it  in  the 
Lifts  of  Queries  they  occafionally  propofe,  in  which  they  never  appear 
afraid  to  own  their  prefent  Ignorance.  Among  the  Number  of  the 
Things  they  defired  Information  about,  was,  that  which  is  the  Subject  of 
this  Chapter,  Rufma,  the  famous  Depilatory  ufed  by  the  Turks :  We 
find  a  Defire  to  know  what  this  Rufma  is,  in  one  of  their  earliefl 
Sets  of  Queries,  addrefTed  to  People  who  fhouid  vifit  thofe  Parts  of  the 
World  where  Information  about  it  might  be  had.  It  has  been  the  Fate 
of  mod  of  thefe  Queries  never  to  have  any  Anfwer  made  to  them  :  But 
to  fhew  the  true  Tafte  the  Members  of  that  philofophick  Body  had  for 

I  an- 
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anfwering  fuch  Queries,  we  have  in  this,  an  In  (lance  of  one  that  has 
that  peculiar  Honour.  Mr.  Smyth ,  who  had  been  upon  the  Spot  where 
Rufina  was  found  and  ufed,  informs  them  in  the  two  hundred  and  nine¬ 
ty-fifth  Number,  that  it  is  a  black  Earth,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
burnt ;  the  reil.  of  his  Account  is,  that  it  was  ufed  to  take  off  the  Hair, 
but  this  we  are  apt  to  believe  the  People  who  made  thofe  Queries  un¬ 
derflood  before,  by  calling  it  a  Depilatory.  Such  is  the  Information  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Society  have  been  able  to  give  their  Fellow 
Members,  of  things  immediately  under  their  Infpe&ion.  Rufina  is  not 
an  Earth ,  nor  any  thing  like  an  Earth  ;  it  is  a  very  hard  and  heavy 
Mineral,  neither  is  it  in  general  black  ;  there  are  Pieces  of  it,  indeed, 
that  are  abfolutely  black,  a  great  many  that  are  of  a  blueifh  black,  but 
the  Generality  are  of  a  rufiy  Colour  with  fome  Tinge  of  Reddifhnefs, 
and  ufually  it  is  fpotted  blueifh  or  greeniih.  If  it  thus  widely  differs 
from  an  Earth  in  its  Texture,  and  from  Blacknefs  in  its  Colour,  it  yet 
more  differs  from  the  Earths  in  its  conftituent  Particles. 

It  is,  properly  fpeaking,  an  Ore  of  blue  Vitriol  containing  that  Sait 
blended  in  it  as  Metals  are  in  their  Ores,  its  Smell  is  ftrong  and  difagree. 
able,  its  Tafte  extremely  naufeous ;  there  is  no  Vitriol  vifible  in  it  indeed 
to  the  naked  Eye,  but  the  Tafte  difeovers  it,  and  by  Means  of  Water 
it  may  be  yet  more  evidently  proved  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  it 
Water,  in  which  fome  powdered  Rufina  has  been  boiled,  very  much 
refembles  the  famous  cement  Water  of  the  Neufol  Mines,  and  tinges  a 
Knife,  or  any  other  Piece  of  finooth  Iron,  to  a  Copper  Colour; 
when  evaporated  to  a  proper  Confiftance  and  fet  to  fhoot,  it  forms  a 
Multitude  of  fine  blue  Cryftals  of  a  regular  Rhomboidal  Form,  like 
thofe  of  common  blue  Vitriol,  and  having  all  the  Qualities  of  that 
Salt.  It  is  alfo  found  to  contain  fome  Orpimenf,  tho’  not  in  its  flaky 
Form  ;  whence  it  is  no  Wonder  that  it  ferves  the  Purpofes  of  a  Depi¬ 
latory  when  mixed  with  Lime,  and  applied  to  the  Skin.  The  Orpi- 
ment  alone  would  even  give  it  Power  to  do  this  without  the  Affiftance  of 
the  Vitriol. 

The  Ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  Foffil,  tho*  under  a  diffe¬ 
rent  Name ;  they  called  it  Sory,  and  ufed  it  to  take  off  Pimples  from 
the  Face,  and  to  cure  the  Tooth-Ach.  People  who  did  not  carefully 
examine  their  Defcriptions,  thought  the  Subftance  itfelf  was  loff,  be- 
caufe  its  Name  was  fo;  but  on  comparing  their  Defcriptions  of  Sory 
with  our  Rufina,  every  Article  of  them  agrees  perfectly  to  it, 
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Of  Treatifes  on  GEMS,  by  Members  of 

theRoYAL  Society. 


CHAP.  i. 

*  J  '  •  »  .  -  .  •  -  .  <  •.  - \  ■  .  r 

A  precious  'Treatife  upon  precious  Stones. 

WE  have  occafionally  obferved,  that  the  Philofophical  Tranfadti- 
ons  of  the  later  Years,  have  furniftied  more  Matter  for  thefe 
Animadveriions,  than  thole  of  any  other  Period  fince  the  original  Ffta 
blilhment  of  that  Body.  We  are  very  fenfible  how  much  this  Ob- 
fervation  tends  to  the  Honour  of  the  Body;  but  Truth,  fo  far  as  we 
know  it,  will  always  appear  here,  whatever  Confequences  the  World 
may  draw  from  it.  The  Paper,  which  is  the  Subjedf  of  our  pre- 
fent  Obfervations,  is  fo  ftrong  an  Inrtance  of  what  we  have  juft 
afferted,  that  it  is  a  Queftion,  whether,  from  the  firft  Paper  pub- 
liflied  in  the  Tranfadtions,  to  the  laft  read  at  the  laft  Meeting  there 
can  be  found  one  that  express  a  more  perfedt  Ignorance  of  the  Sub- 
jedt  it  attempts  to  treat  of,  both  in  the  Man  who  wrote  it,  and  in  the  So¬ 
ciety  who  heard,  applauded, and  now  efpoufe  it:  It  is  of  no  longer  (landing 
than  in  the  Year  1747  ;  it  has  a  Place  in  the  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
third  Number  of  thefe  ingenious  Works,  and  its  Author  calls  himfelf 
Robert  Ding  ley,  Efq;  Confcious  of  the  Merit  of  it,  or  confcious  at  leaft 
of  its  truly  Societarian  Nature,  he  has  foared  above  the  common  Forms 
on  thefe  Qccafions  and  while  other  People  in  general  addrefs  their 
Difcoveries  to  the  Prefident,  or  to  fome  one  of  the  Members  fuppofed 
to  underftand  the  Subjedt,  he  addreffes  it  immediately  to  the  Society 
itfelf.  If  he  (hould  be  in  a  Humour  to  apologize  for  this,  by  afferting 
that  there  is  no  body  of  the  Society,  who  is  fo  much  as  fuppofed  to 
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know  any  thing  of  the  Subject,  we  muft  acknowledge  that  there  is 
fome  Weight  in  the  Excufe ;  but  we  are  to  obferve,  that  had  ourfelves 
been  in  his  Situation, before  we  hadpublifhed  a  Paper  on  a  Subject  it  would 
be  fome  Difgrace  to  us  not  to  underftand,  we  would  have  found  fome 
body  out  of  the  Society  to  have  afked  their  Opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  Dinghy  fets  out  with  an  Affertion,  that  he  feems  to  have  picked 
up  from  fome  body  or  other  who  knew  fomething  of  the  Matter,  viz. 
that  Gems  are  fometimes  found  of  regular  Figures  and  of  a  natural  Po- 
lifh,  and  fometimes  of  irregular  Figures  and  with  rough  Coats  or  Crufts  ; 
that  one  of  thele  Appearances  is  termed  the  Pebble  Kind;  and 
finally,  that  one  Kind  are  found  in  the  Beds  of  Rivers,  and  the  other 
in  the  Fiffures  of  Rocks. 

This  is  an  unqueftionable  Truth,  and  ftanding  in  the  Front  of  the 
Paper,  gives  a  falfe  Promife  of  fomething  good  to  come  :  It  is  impof- 
fible,  however,  to  get  down  two  Lines  farther  into  it,  without  finding 
that  this  Truth  is  not  of  Native  Growth;  but  has  been  tranfplanted 
from  lome  foreign  Place,  (probably  from  our  Commentaries  on  Theo - 
phrajius )  and  fits  as  ill  upon  the  Author  of  the  reft,  as  a  hired  Suit  on 
the  fhort  lived  Beau  of  a  Birth-Day.  It  is  evident  from  what  imme¬ 
diately  follows,  that  he  does  not  fo  much  as  underftand  the  Meaning 
of  what  he  has  ftolen.  The  Form  of  Words,  whether  our  own  or  any 
other  Author  s  originally,  it  matters  not,  can  fignify  only,  that  Gems 
fometimes  grow  in  the  Form  of  Sprigs  of  Cryftal,  and  fometimes  in 
lhapelefs  Mafies,  like  common  Stones :  That  in  the  firft  Cafe,  they 
have  the  fame  natural  Polifh  that  Sprig  Cryftal  has,  and  grow  to  the 
Sides  of  the  Rocks ;  and  that  in  the  latter  they  have  the  fame  Sort  of  rough 
Coat  that  Pebbles  have,  and  are  found  like  them  in  the  Beds  of  Rivers. 
One  would  think  the  Diftin&ion  of  thefe  two  Appearances  of  the  Gems 
too  evident  to  be  miftaken  ;  yet  fuch  is  the  Confufion  of  a  truly  focie- 
tarian  Head,  as  every  Man  after  reading  this  Paper,  muft  allow  its 
Author  to  be,  that  he  has  abfolutely  inverted  the  Terms  ;  and,  like 
the  ChelJ'ea  Gardener,  who  in  his  Courfe  of  Inftrudtions  on  the  Diftinc- 
tions  of  Vegetables,  told  his  Pupils  that  there  were  two  Sorts  of  Barbery 
Trees,  the  Seeding  and  the  Seedlejst  and  that  the  feeding  Barbary  was 
that  which  had  no  Kernels  in  the  Berry  ;  he  tells  his  about  as  wile 
Pupils  of  Crane-court ,  that  the  regularly  figured  and  naturally  polifhed 
Gems  are  one  Kind,  and  the  irregularly  lhaped,  and  naturally  rough 
ones,  are  another  ;  and  adds,  the  naturally  polilhed  and  regularly 
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figured,  are  the  Pebble  Kind,  and  are  found  in  the  Beds  of  Rivers  ;  and 
that  thofe  which  are  of  irregular  Shape,  and  have  rough  Coats,  are  the 
other  Sort ;  he  feems  alhamed  to  ufe  the  Term  Sprig  Kind  ;  but  he  ex- 
preily  adds,  that  they  are  found  in  the  Fiflures  of  Rocks. 

When  a  Man  fets  out  with  a  Blunder,  the  EfFeds  of  it  are  ufuallv 
very  happily  feen  in  all  the  reft  of  his  Work  :  This  Gentleman  goes  on 
in  the  true  Spirit  of  his  fetting  off,  to  tell  us,  that  the  Antients  Generally 
engraved  on  the  firft  or  regularly  figured  Sort,  which  does  not°happen, 
indeed,  to  be  exactly  the  Fad,  they  generally  having  met  with  the  latter  - 

and  as  appears  from  the  concurrent  Teftimony  of  all  their  Writers  al- 
ways  preferring  them. 

Strengthened  in  Error,  he  goes  on  in  the  next  Place,  to  tells  us  what 
the  Figure  of  thefe  regularly  fhaped  and  naturally  polifhed  Gems  is.  This 
every  Jeweller  could  inform  him  is  an  angular  one,  moft  frequently 
Hexangular,  and  always  approaching  to  that  of  one  or  other  of  the  Ge¬ 
nera  of  Cryftal :  Ihis  is  a  Truth,  that  not  only  every  Workman,  who 
ever  met  with  a  naturally  polifhed  and  regularly  figured  Gem,  ^ould 
inform  him  of;  but  that  every  Colletfion  of  the  Gems,  in  their  natural 
State,  gives  abundant  Proof  of ;  the  Beryl  and  Emerald  being  ufuallv  in 
this  State,  of  the  Figure  of  common  Sprigs  of  Cryftal,  the  Amethyft 
ufually  of  the  fame  Figure,  except  that  the  Pyramids  are  large  and  the 
Columns  fhorter,  often  indeed  fcarce  difcernable,  and  the  Diamond 
itfelf,  when  in  this  State,  refembling  thofe  perfect  and  fhort  Cryftals 
which  are  compofed  of  two  Pyramids,  joined  Bafe  to  Bafe,  without 
any  intermediate  Column.  All  this,  however,  feems  wholly  unknown 
to  this  qualified  Writer,  and  the  Figure  he  defcribes,  as  that  of  the  na¬ 
turally  polifhed  and  regularly  fhaped  Gems,  is  a  long  Oval,  in¬ 
clining  to  a  Point  at  each  End,  convex  on  each  of  its  Faces,  with  a 
Ridge  running  from  End  to  End  on  the  Underfide,  which  is  divided 
by  it  into  two  Faces,  both  which  are  alfo  parted  from  the  upper  Face, 
by  a  Ring  running  round  the  Oval. 

What  could  a  Man  who  had  ftudied  only  Foffils,  and  who  knew  the 
Gems  nootherwife  than  in  their  natural  Statejas  found  in  the  Earth, think 
offuch  a  Figure  as  is  here  described;  how  many  very  hard  Names  muft  he 
call  the  Author.  It  is  very  certain  that  Nature  never  did,  nor  according 
to  the  ftated  Rules  by  which  fhe  a<3s,  never  will,  nor  ever  can  [furnifh 
any  one  Stone  offuch  a  Figure  as  this  :  But  People  who  have  "ftudied 
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the  Works  of  Art  as  well  as  thofe  of  Nature,  and  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Remains  in  this  Kind  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  Empire, 
will  be  able  to  fave  this  Author’s  Credit,  as  to  his  Veracity,  and  throw 
all  the  Blame  in  the  right  Place,  on  his  want  of  Judgment.  It  is  not 
more  certain  that  Nature  never  formed,  or  ever  will  form,  one  fingle 
Stone  of  the  regular  Shape  he  defcribes,  than  that  he  has  feen  a  great 
Number  in  the  Collections  of  the  Curious,  which  perfectly  anfwer  his 
Defcription  ;  all  the  Miftake  is,  that  he  has  taken  the  Shape,  which  the 
Ancients  wrought  their  Gems  into,  before  they  fet  them  or  engraved  on 
them,  for  that  which  they  had  from  Nature. 

If  we  are  not  milinformed,  this  Gentlemen,  tho’  no  body  would 
fufpeCt  fo  much  by  his  Paper,  is,  or  has  been,  a  confiderable  Trader  in 
Gems.  We  would  afk  him,  if  among  the  great  Number  of  rough 
Gems  of  various  Kinds,  which  mu  ft  have  paflcd  thro’  his  Hands,  he 
ever  met  with  one  of  this  Shape  ;  or  whether  any  body  elfe  in  the  Trade 
ever  did  -}  or  any  body  concerned  in  the  collecting  of  them  abroad,  nay, 
or  fo  much  as  any  Writer  that  can  be  depended  upon,  of  any  Age  or 
Nation,  has  defcribed  fuch  a  one?  The  Anfwer  to  all  thefe  Queftions 
inuft  be  the  Monofyllable,  No  :  And  we  are  apt  to  believe  it  a  pretty 
fair  Conclufton,  that  if  we  have  as  much  Proof  as  it  is  pofiible  to  have 
of  a  Negative,  that  Nature  does  not  at  this  Time,  nor  has  in  the  Time 
of  any  of  the  Writers  we  are  acquainted  with,  produced  fuch  fhaped 
Stones,  that  fhe  never  did  produce  any  fuch. 

If  the  Author  of  this  curious  Paper  fhould  defend  himfelf  againft 
thefe  Proofs  of  his  Error,  holding  them  light,  becaufe  of  the  negative 
Kind,  there  are  fome  others  of  the  contrary  Sort,  fome  pofitive  ones 
which  tend  very  unluckily  the  fame  Way.  If  he  will  be  pleafed  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  oldeft  Greek  and  Roman  Authors,  People  who  wrote  at  the 
very  Time  when  the  Thing  was  doing,  that  we  are  now'  difputiitg 
about,  he  will  find  not  only  that  they  have  none  of  them  any  where 
mentioned  the  finding  of  but  a  fingle  Stone  of  this  Shape  ;  but  that  they 
have  exprefly  mentioned  their  Meeting  with  them  in  rude  irregular 
Forms,  and  working  them  into  this  Shape,  complaining  very  heavily 
of  the  Trouble  fome  of  them  gave  them  in  the  doing  it  >  nay,  and 
they  even  go  fo  far,  as  to  give  us  the  Reafon  of  their  working  them  into 
this  Shape  j  and  tell  us  of  the  Materials,  and  the  very  Tools  they  ufed 
in  the  doing  it. 
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i  he  original  Ufe  of  all  precious  Stones,  we  find,  by  the  joint  Con- 
Ten  t  of  all  the  Writers  of  Antiquity,  was  for  engraving  Seals  on:  No 
Ivj.au  ever  kept  one  of  them  with  any  other  Intent  ;  and  they  even  ex- 
piCiS  the  Words  a  Seal  and  a  Gem ,  by  the  fame  Greek  Term  aypayu;’ 
The  Stones  of  any  Size  they  for  manyAges  always  worked  into  Seals;  and 
it  was  for  the  Convenience  of  ufing  them  as  fuch,  that  they  gave  them 
tile  Form  which  this  Gentleman  takes  for  their  natural  one,  and  this  they 
always  did  before  they  engraved  any  thing  upon  them.  In  After-times 
they  got  into  a  Way  of  engraving  alfo  on  flat  and  other  fhaped  Stones; 
and  fiom  that  Time,  a  diligent  Enquirer  into  Antiquities,  will  find  this 
Form  delcribed  by  Mr.  Dingley  as  the  natural  one,  became  much  lefs 
common.  The  fmaller  Stones  of  the  fame  Kinds,  they  barely  polifhed  ; 
and  either  let  in  Gold  Veflels,  by  way  of  Ornament,  or  bored  them 
thro’,  and  made  a  fort  of  Bracelets  of  them.  None  of  thefe,  either  of 
the  fet  ones,  or  of  the  ftrung  ones,  ever  had  this  peculiar  Figure  def- 
cribed  as  their  natural  one  by  Mr.  Dingley  ;  yet  this,  were  it  really  and 
truly  the  natural  Figure,  would  be  feen  as  much  in  thefe  as  in  any  of 
the  large  ones ;  Nature  ufing  the  fame  Regularity  in  forming  all  the  re¬ 
gular  Stones  we  meet  with  at  this  Time,  with  no  fort  of  Partiality  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Size.  The  hexangular  Cryftals  in  the  Cracks  of  fmall  Stones, 
which  fcarce  weigh  half  a  Scruple  apiece,  being  as  perfect  and  regu¬ 
larly  figured  as  thole  of  Switzerland ,  which  fometimes  weigh  a  hundred 
Pounds. 

The  flrangefl,  however,  of  all  Proofs  of  thefe  Stones  of  the  Antients 
being  formed  by  Art,  is  the  People’s  telling  us  how  they  were  formed, 
who  lived  in  the  very  Age  when  that  was  done.  Thefe  very  People 
tell  us,  that  the  Materials  ufed  to  work  them  with,  were  Emery  and 
a  very  hard  Stone,  which  they  called  the  Cos  Armenius :  And  Pliny 
goes  fo  far  as  to  deferibe  the  Tools  they  ufed  in  cutting  them  into  Shape, 
which  were  Diamonds  fet  in  Gold,  in  the  very  Manner  of  thofe  with 
which  they  engraved  them  afterwards,  as  he  exprefly  tells  us  in  ano¬ 
ther  Place  :  Adamant  is  Fragment  is  auro  inclujis ,  are  his  very  Words  • 
and  they  are  Words  which  it  is  impoflible  to  put  any  Conftruaion  upon,* 
except  the  right  one. 

Mr.  Dingley  is  not  content  with  the  Error  of  thinking  thefe  Gems 
of  the  Antients  had  their  Form  from  Nature  ;  he  will  have  it  that  they 
had  alfo  their  Polifh  the  fame  Way.  We  think  it  is  Pity,  a  Man  bold 
enough  to  advance  fo  much,  fhould  flop  fhort  there  :  It  would  have 
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been  but  a  little  Step  farther  to  aflert,  that  they  had  the  Engraving  from 
Nature  too  5  this  would  have  made  them  Curiofities  indeed ;  and  we 
dare  aflfure  the  Author,  he  need  not,  after  what  he  had  given  them, 
have  been  fo  fqueamifli  as  to  refufe  them  this  3  for  that  Nature  is  full  as 
likely  to  have  done  one  of  thefe  for  them,  as  the  other.  He  tells  us 
exprefly,  that  their  natural  Polifli  excelled  all  that  could  be  done  by 
Art,  and  that  they  therefore  engraved  on  them  jufl:  as  they  found  them  3 
let  us  hear  what  they  fay  about  it  themfelves:  Why,  they  all  declare 
againA  Mr.  Dinglry  3  they  tell  us  that  they  poliflied  the  Gems  they  in¬ 
tended  to  engrave  on  with  great  Care  and  Pains 3  nay,  they  give  us  an 
Account  of  their  Materials  ufed  for  this  Purpofe,  as  well  as  for  the  cut¬ 
ting  j  they  exprefly  tell  us,  that  they  did  not  polifli  the  Gems  with  the 
Powder  of  the  Porus,  a  Stone,  with  which,  ground  to  a  proper  Fine- 
nefs,  they  ufed  to  polifh  Marble 3  but  that  thfcy  employed  to  the  Gems, 
the  hardeA  SubAances  they  could  procure,  fuch  as  the  Emery,  and  the 
Ar?neniani  and  the  Cyprian  Cotes,  before  mentioned  3  and  Powder  of 
an  OAracite,  which  Pliny  tells  us  was  at  that  Time  found  in  the  Indies 9 
and  would  ferve  in  the  Place  of  the  other  hard  SubAances,  in  the  po- 
lifhing  of  thefe  Gems.  It  appears  therefrom  this,  as  well  as  a  thoufand 
other  InAances,  properly  commemorated  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Work, 
that  there  is  fome  Truth  in  the  Maxim  we  have  fo  long,  tho’  fo  much 
in  vain,  been  inculcating  into  the  Members  of  this  celebrated  Body, 
that  it  is  proper  Men  fhould  read  before  they  write  3  and  that  if  the 
Writers  will  not  be  brought  to  take  this  unfafhionable  Trouble,  that 
People  ought  to  read  before  they  attend  to  them. 

We  are  confident,  that  if  Mr.  Dingley  had  ever  read  either  the  An¬ 
cients  or  any  body  that  has  but  tolerably  quoted  the  Ancients,  he  would 
not  have  flown  in  this  Manner  in  the  Face  of  them  all,  in  regard  to  the 
Things  they  muA  have  been  Eye-Witnefles  to  3  and  that  if  the  Royal 
Society  had  taken  the  fame  Meafures,  that  they  would  have  known  too 
much  of  the  Matter  to  fuffer  his  Paper  to  be  read, or  at  the  ulmoA,  that 
they  would  have  prevented  the  Scandal  of  printing  it.  One  would  be  apt  to 
imagine  that  Difgraces  of  this  Kind  might  be  eafily  prevented,  even 
tho’  the  Society  in  general  were  as  ignorant  as  the  particular  Member 
who  affords  them  their  Entertainment,  by  their  afking  the  Opinion  of 
fome  Perfon  out  of  their  Body,  if  they  had  no  body  in  it  qualified  to  give 
but  there  feems  a  Fatality  attending  them,  preventing  every 
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In  i  egard  to  this  very  Paper,  all  this  publick  Cenfure  might  have 
been  fpared  but  for  their  own  Obftinacy.  The  Prefident  did  me  the 
Honour  of  a/king  my  Opinion  as  to  the  Aflertion  of  thefe  Gems 
having  been  figured  and  policed  by  Nature  :  I  treated  it  with  the  fame 
Contempt  at  that  Time,  that  I  have  done  here,  and  gave  that  Gentleman 
the  fame  Proofs  of  the  Abfurdity  of  it.  He  told  me,  he  was  convinced  j  but 
he  feems,  by  the  Refult  of  that  Convidion,  to  have  been  convinced 
too,  that  fuch  a  Paper  was  very  proper  to  be  read  before  the  Royal  So. 
cietyy  and  to  be  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions ;  for  he  procu¬ 
red  it  the  Honour  of  both. 

To  this  erroneous  Account  of  the  Form  and  Polifh  of  the  Gems  en¬ 
graved  on  by  the  Antients,  the  Author  has  added  a  Catalogue  of  their 
Names,  every  Way  worthy  it,  and  every  Way  worthy  the  Society* 
of  which,  fince  his  Publication  of  this  memorable  Piece,  he  has  been 
held  a  very  worthy  Member,  not  lefs  by  the  Society  than  by  ourfelves. 
When  a  Man  fpeaks  of  the  Gems  of  the  Antients,  we  would  imagine 
that  he  would  lpeak  of  them  under  the  Names  by  which  the  Antients 
call  them  ;  or  when  he  treats  of  them  as  a  Man  of  Science,  for  fuch 
a  Character  every  Man  afiumes  who  publilhes  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
attions ,  it  would  be  natural  to  exped  to  find  them  under  fuch  Names 
as  Men  of  Letters,  or  as  the  Authors  who  have  treated  of  fuch  Subjeds, 
call  them  by.  We  are  fenfible  that  an  ignorant  Jeweller  may  take  a 
Cornelian  for  a  Beryl ,  or  a  Workman  may  call  an  Aqua  Marina  an 
Egg  Marine  or  an  Eagle  Marine ,  but  we  would  not  have  fuch  Mis¬ 
takes,  or  fuch  Mifpronunciations,  fixed  into  real  Names,  or  counte¬ 
nanced  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London:  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  this  Author  has  done  the  Society  the  Honour  of  making  them 
cftablilh  fuch,  as  the  acknowledged  Names  among  us  $  and  that  unlefi  fuch 
a  Cenfure  as  this  had  appeared,  to  protefi:  againft  it,  all  the  Abfurdity  of 
Mr.  Ding  ley's  Names  had  been  fathered  upon  the  Nation  in  general,  and 
the  next  impudent  Foreigner  who  had  written  on  Gems,  had  told  the 
World  that  the  Englijh  call  red,  yellow,  and  white  Stones  Beryls,  and 
the  coarfeft  Pieces  of  the  Prafius,  the  Prime  Emerald.  We  are  fenfible 
that  it  will  be  objeded  to  us,  that  Mr.  Dingley  has  treated  of  them  under 
the  only  Names  by  which  he  knows  them  5  but  it  is  eafy  to  anfwer,  that 

it  is  in  every  Man’s  Power  to  let  alone  a  Subjed  he  is  not  a  Maf- 
ter  ofs 

The 
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The  firft  Gem  of  the  Antients,  mentioned  by  this  Author,  is  the 
Beryl,  which,  he  tells  us,  is  of  Three  Kinds,  a  red,  a  white,  and  a 
yellow  j  but  we  are  to  inform  him,  that  the  Ancients  never  called  or 
knew  any  Stone  that  was  either  red,  yellow,  or  white,  by  this  Name. 
The  Beryl  of  the  Ancients  was  the  fame  with  the  Beryl  of  our  Times, 
when  that  Term  is  properly  ufed  ;  that  is,  with  the  Aqua  Marina .  The 
Antients  knew  this  Gem,  and  only  this,  under  the  abfolute  Name 
Beryl,  but  they  took  in  feveral  others  as  Species  of  it  with  their  pecu¬ 
liar  Epithets  exprefling  their  Differences,  tho’  all  of  the  fame  general 
Colour;  the  later  Writers  of  many  Ages  have  alfo  kept  to  the  fame 
Name  for  it;  but  of  late  the  Italians  have  fet  on  Foot  the  Name  Aqua 
Marina  for  this  Gem,  and  fince  that,  the  Term  Beryl  has  been  given 
to  various  Stones  by  our  Jewellers,  not  only  to  feveral  of  the  femi-pel- 
lucid  Kind  as  the  finer  Cornelians,  Chalcedonies,  and  the  like,  but 
brown  Cryfial,  and  feveral  other  of  the  pellucid  Stones,  have  been  alfo  cal¬ 
led  by  them,  by  the  fame  Name.  We  are  not,  however,  to  transfer  the 
Blunders  of  fuch  People  into  the  Lift  of  real  Names.  The  Ancients 
did  fometimes  engrave  upon  the  red  and  yellow  Cornelians,  and  on  the 
Chalcedony,  but  then  they  called  them  Cornelians  and  Chalcedonies  as 
we  do  to  this  Day  ;  the  Name  of  Beryl,  neither  they  nor  any  body 
fince,  who  know  any  thing  of  the  Matter,  ever  gave  to  any  thing  but 
a  Stone  of  the  pellucid  Kind,  of  a  Sea-green  or  bluifti  green  Colour. 
All  the  Writers  on  Gems  agree  in  the  Opinion  of  De  Laet ,  quibus  nihil 
A  r  or  is  ejl  non  J'unt  ad  Beryllorum  Clafjem  referenda ,  thofe  Stones  which 
have  no  Green  in  them,  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the  Beryl.  Flow  does 
this  agree  with  the  red,  and  yellow,  and  white  Stones  of  this  Author,  which 
he  has  called  Beryls,  nay,  and  defcribed  as  the  only  Beryls  in  the  World, 
for  he  names  the  true  Beryl  long  afterwards,  under  the  vulgar  Name  of 
the  Aqua  Marina ,  as  having  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  that  Appellation. 

After  the  Beryl  he  mentions  the  Plafm,  or,  as  he  afterwards  calls  it, 
the  Prime  Emerald.  There  is  but  one  Senfe  of  the  Adjedive  Prime# 
in  the  Englijh  Language,  and  that  a  natural  and  proper  one,  as  the 
Word  is  derived  from  the  Latin ,  primus ,  firfl  ;  it  fignifies  the  fineft  or 
moft  excellent  Thing  of  its  Kind.  The  Term  prime  Emerald  therefore 
as  an  Englijh  Phrafe,  can  fignify  properly  nothing  but  the  fineft  Eme¬ 
rald  ;  yet  it  is  a  little  unlucky  that  this  Gentleman  means  no  Emerald 
at  all  by  it,  but  another  green  Gem,  and  that  a  very  coarfe  one  :  He 
tells  us  himfelf,  that  it  is  nearly  of  the  Colour  of  ftagnated  Water, 
fometimes  tolerably  clear,  but  for  the  moft  Part  full  of  black  and  white 
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Specks  and  rather  opake  :  A  very  fair  Defcription  this  of  an  Emerald, 
nay,  of  a  prime  Emerald  too.  It  is  evident  enough  that  it  belongs  to 
another  Stone.  The  Gem  the  Author  fheans  by  it,  is  the  Prafius,  fo 
called  both  by  the  Antients  themfelves,  who  engraved  on  it,  and  by  all 
the  Writers  of  Credit  fince.  The  Italians  have  called  thisPrafma  and 
Plafma,  and  many  Authors  Matrix  Smaragdi ,  the  Emerald  having 

been  fometimes  found  in  the  fame  Mafs  with  it,  and  as  it  were  growing 
out  of  it.  6  5 

We  allow  that  this  Term,  prime  Emerald,  is,  as  well  as  the  others 
felefled  by  this  Author,  in  common  Ufe  among  the  Traders  and  Work¬ 
men,  but  we  would  not  have  the  ignorant  and  improper  Terms  ufed 

by  thefe  People,  exalted  into  the  Rank  of  real  Names,  and  elfablilhed 
as  fuch  by  a  Royal  Society. 

The  Hyacinth,  or  Jacinth,  he  tells  us,  is  of  a  deep  tawny  Red, 
like  old  Port  Wine.  It  is  very  true,  that  many  Jacinths  are  of  this 
Colour,  but  if  Mr.  Dingley  is  or  ever  was  a  Jeweller,  he  ought  to  know 
that  there  are  other  Colours  of  the  Hyacinth  befide  this,  and  if  an  An¬ 
tiquary,  he  ought  alfoto  know  that  all  thefe  others  are  alfo  engraved  on 
by  the  Antients,  as  well  as  this  old  red  Port  coloured  one.  There  are 
indeed  four  diftintf:  Kinds  of  the  Jacinth,  as  to  the  Degree  of  Colour  now 
known  in  the  Trade,  and  worked  by  the  Antients.  1.  The  Jacinth 
.La  Belle,  of  a  Flame  Colour,  formed  by  a  Mixture  of  the  moft  glow¬ 
ing  Red,  and  the  brighteft  Gold  Yellow.  2.  The  Saffron  Jacinth,  in 
which  the  Red  is  deeper,  and  the  Yellow  lefs  lively.  3.  The  Amber 
Jacinth,  of  a  dead  whiteilh  Yellow,  with  but  little  Red  among  it.  And, 
4.  The  Jacinth  called  by  many  the  Rubacelle,  of  a  deep  ftrong  Red', 
with  a  Caft  of  a  dufky  Yellow.  The  Cabinet  of  the  French  King  af¬ 
fords  Inftances  of  every  one  of  thefe  Kinds  wrought  by  the  An¬ 
tients. 

The  next  Gem  mentioned  by  this  truly  focietarian  Author  is  the 
Chryfolite.  This  he  tells  us,  is  of  a  light  green  grafs  Colour ,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the.  Beryl  of  the  Antients  :  He  adds,  that  it  is 
tranfparent ,  but  not  lively  5  we  fhould  be  glad  to  know  who  it  is  befide 
Mr.  Dingley  that  fuppofes  the  Chryfolite  of  our  Times  to  be  the  Beryl 
oi  the  Ancients  :  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Beryl  of  our 
Times  (we  do  not  mean  the  Beryl  of  Mr.  Dingley)  is  the  Beryl  of  the 
Antients.  And  it  is  as  certain,  that  this  Chryfolite  is  the  Stone  they 
called  the  Fopaz  ,  for  our  Topaz  they  called,  from  its  yellow  or  golden 

Colour, 
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Colour,  the  Chryfolite,  or  Gold  coloured  Gem,  as  that  Word  exprefies. 
The  true  Colour  of  this  Chryfolite  of  our  Time  is  a  pale  dead  Green, 
often  with  a  Caft  of  a  bralTy  Yellow  in  it.  Some  of  the  engraved 
Gems  of  the  Antients  of  this  Kind  have  this  yellow  Call:,  and  others 
not,  and  it  is  very  evident  from  the  concurrent  Teftimony  of  all  their 
Writings,  that  they  call  this  Stone  in  either  Cafe  the  Topaz. 

He  next  mentions  the  Oriental  Cryftal  or  fine  Pebble  Cryftal,  which 
he  tells  us  is  very  little  inferior  to  the  white Saphire.  We  have  as  good  an 
Opinion  of  the  Gems  of  the  Antients  as  Mr.  Dingley  ;  and  in  regard 
to  many  of  them  a  fomewhat  better.  Whenever  they  have  engraved 
on  Cryftal,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  chofen  extremely  fine  Pieces; 
but  we  are  to  inform  Mr.  Dingley ,  that  what  he  calls  Cryftals,  very 
little  inferior  to  the  white  Saphire,  in  many  of  them  is  the  very  Stone 
he  means  under  the  Name  of  white  Saphire.  To  explain  this  Matter 
properly,  we  are  to  obferve  that  the  Oriental  Gems  in  general,  as  well 
as  the  Saphire,  are  fometimes  found  without  their  Colour.  The  Mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Topaz,  of  the  Amethyft,  and  all  the  other  Oriental  Gems 
being  fometimes  found  in  uncoloured  Mafles.  Thefe  have  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Cryftal,  but  they  have  a  Luftre  with  it  which  makes  them 
in  fome  Degree  approach  to  the  Diamond ;  they  are  properly  indeed  of  a 
middle  Degree  between  Cryftal  and  that  Gem.  The  Jewellers  call  all 
thefe  Stones  white  Saphires,  and  know  their  Value  very  well.  The 
Antients  feem  to  have  been  fully  as  well  convinced  of  their  W orth,  and 
to  have  taken  as  much  Pains  to  engrave  on  them  as  on  any. 

Next  to  the  Oriental  Pebble,  this  Author  mentions  the  Garnet,  which 
he  tells  us  is  of  the  fame  Colour  as  the  Jacinth,  but  more  encli- 
ning  to  Purple. 

We  are  forry  to  find  it  necefifary  to  inftrudt  a  Man  in  his  own  Way ; 
but  we  are  to  inform  Mr.  Dingley ,  that  the  Garnet  is  not  of  the  fame 
Colour  with  the  Jacinth ,  and  that  the  Jacinth  does  not  incline  to  the 
Purple  at  all.  The  red  Gems  are  only  to  be  diftinguillied  from  ano¬ 
ther  by  the  fecondary  Colour  in  their  Tinge  :  The  Red  is  Red  in  all 
of  them,  but  it  is  not  entire  and  unmixed  in  any.  In  the  Gar¬ 
net  the  Red  has  an  Admixture  of  Blueifh,  in  the  Jacinth  it  has  an 
Admixture  of  Yellow.  The  one  of  thefe  therefore  tends  to  Purple, 
and  the  other  to  Flame  Colour.;  and  all  the  genuine  Diftindtion  between 
the  red  Gems  is  loft  if  we  call,  as  this  Author  does,  the  Colour  of  the 
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Jacinth  and  Garnet  the  fame,  but  with  a  little  more  of  the  one  or  the 
other  Caft. 


^  The  laft  Gem  he  mentions,  as  engraved  by  the  Antients,  is  the  Ame- 
tiiyfi,  which  he  fays  is  of  a  deep  Purple.  It  would  have  been  too  much 
for  any  body  to  have  miftaken  the  Colour  of  the  Amethyft  j  but  we  are 
to  obferve,  that  all  the  Amethifts  in  the  World,  tho’  Purple,  are  not 
deep  I  uiplej  but  that  there  are  fome  very  pale  ones,  as  well  found  at 

this  Time,  as  engraved  on  by  thefe  famous  and  inimitable  Workmen  of 
Antiquity. 


To  all  tnis  the  Author  adds  a  general  Table  of  what  are  ufually  cal¬ 
led  Piecious  Stones.  This,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Societarian 
Writings,  is  at  once  redundant  and  imperfed.  He  repeats  all  his  former 
Errors  in  it,  and  adds  fome  new  ones.  Upon  the  whole,  one  would  be  apt 
to  wonder  what  could  induce  this  Author  to  write  on  a  Subjed  of  this 
Kind.  In  order  to  treat  rationally  of  the  Gems  of  the  Antients,  a  Man 
ought  certainly  to  have  read  the  Antients ;  and  in  order  to  treat  of  Gems 
in  general,  one  would  fuppofe  fomething  more  were  necedary  than 
barely  to  know  them  by  the  Names  by  which  the  Lapidaries  and  other 
ignorant  People  call  them. 


Did  Mr.  Dmgley  imagine  that  the  Royal  Society  wanted  to  be  infor¬ 
med  that  an  Emerald  was  green,  or  a  Ruby  red  ?  if  he  did,  never  let 
them  hereafter  deny,  but  that  their  own  Members  think  worfe  of  them 
than  the  Author  of  thefe  Papers  does  j  if  he  thought  they  wanted  any 
arther  Information  about  them,  it  was  a  dxange  Blindnefs  that  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  knowing  it  was  not  in  his  own  Power  to  give  it. 


CHAP.  II. 

Dijjertation  on  the  'Turquoife ,  or  Turky  Stone . 

T  ^T^ere  be  any  0ne  SubJecCt  in  treating  of  which  the  Societarian 
JL  Writers  have  fhewn  themfelves  to  be  more  eminently  ignorant  than 

than  the  r eft,  it  is  the  Foffil  Kingdom  :  We  have  fcarce  had  occafion 
to  mention  any  Paper  on  this  Subjed  but  with  particular  Teftimony  of 
our  being  of  this  Opinion.  Mr.  Dinglefs  precious  Treatife  upon  Gems 
has  already  been  honoured  with  no  inconfiderable  Share  of  Contempt . 

to 
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to  do  the  Paper  now  under  View  perfed  Juftice,  we  cannot  but  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  it  deferves  to  be  annexed  as  a  Supplement  to  it,  as  it  treats 
of  a  Gem  that  Author  has  not  mentioned,  and  treats  of  it  with  the 
fame  confident  Afiurance  of  Certainty,  and  with  much  the  fame  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Subjed  as  he  does  of  the  others.  This  curious  Piece 

{lands  folate  as  in  the  four  hundred  and  eighty-fecond  Number  of  the 

Tranfadions  ;  its  Author  is  no  lefs  a  Man  than  one  of  the  Secretaries 
to  the  Royal  Society,  the  very  celebrated  and  judicious  Dr.  Cromwell 
Mortimer . 

The  Occafion  of  this  memorable  Paper  was,  that  the  Dodor  had  an  Op¬ 
portunity  of  fhewing  to  the  Royal  Society  a  very  curious  Specimen  of  the 
Turquoife,  as  he  fays ;  the  Truth,  however,  is,  that  he  was  able  to  (hew 
them  a  Thing,  which  one  Jeweller  had  bought  of  anotherjewehu ,  whic 
neither  of  them  knew  what  to  make  of,  and  which  he  takes  no  little 
Pains  to  (hew  he  knew  as  little  of  as  either.  The  great  Intent  of  this 
Paper  feems  to  have  been  to  fhew  the  Dodor’s  Erudition  ;  in  filing 
Memorial  of  which  he  quotes  of  the  Latins  the  very  famous  de  Boot , 
on  whom  he  feems  to  build  his  whole  Knowledge  ;  Salmafius  s  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  Solinus  and  Plmyy  and,  laftly,  Cafius  ;  and  of  the  Englijh,  Dr. 
Woodward's  Letter  to  Sir  Jofeph  Hojkins ,  and  my  Commentaries  on 
< Theophraftus  :  All  that  he  has  to  do  with  Cafius  is,  that  he  quotes  him 
for  having  quoted  three  of  what  he  feems  to  think  the  greateft  Writers 
in  the  World,  Neylius,  Caujjicus ,  and  Albertus  Magnus  ;  as  to  De  Boot 
he  has  taken  fome  Pains  to  prove  that  he  could  not  tranflate  him,  and, 
as  to  Salmafius ,  that  he  does  not  underftand  him;  as  for  the  other  two 
he  feems  to  come  fomewhat  nearer  underftanding  them,  but  he  does  not 

feem  to  pay  any  great  Refped  to  their  Opinions. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Lord  Hallifax ,  that  a  Man  who  has  read 

without  Judgment,  is  like  a  Gun  charged  with  Goofe  Shot  let  loofe  upon 
the  Company.  This  has  been  quoted,  we  do  not  pretend  to  fay  with 
how  much  Juflice,  againfl  a  very  celebrated  Writer  of  the  prefent  Age, 
whole  Name  we  have  more  refped  to,  than  to  mention  it  in  the  fame 
Page  with  Dr.  Mortimer  s  ;  but  however  unfairly  ufed,  in  Regard  to  the 
one  of  thefe  Writers,  nothing  can  be  more  juftly  applicable  than  it  is  to 
the  other,  in  Regard  to  the  very  Paper  we  are  now  animadverting, 
upon.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Authors  his  great  Reading 
had  extended  itfelf  to.  We  are  to  take  fome  Notice  of  what  he  has 
borrowed  from  them  ;  He  tells  us,  that  de  B001  fays,  that  the  Co  oust 
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of  this  Gem  is  a  V ariegation  of  green ,  white  a?id  blue  ;  that  they  are 
of  two  Kinds,  Oiientaland  Occidental,  and  that  of  the  former,  few  ex¬ 
ceed  the  Size  of  a  Walnut  ;  and  the  Dodlor  adds,  that  he  quotes  one  in 
the  great  Duke's  Cabinet ,  with  a  Head  of  Julius  Caefar  engraved  upon 
it  as  a  very  extraordinary  Sample.  That,  he  fays,  fome  of  the  Tur- 
quoifes  of  the  oriental  Kind,  keep  their  Colour  always ,  and  are  called 
Stones  of  the  old  Rock;  and  that  others  lofe  their  Colour  gradually 
and  are  called  of  the  new  Rock.  The  laft  Quotation  he  gives  of  this  Au¬ 
thor,  io  an  Account  of  a  Turquoife,  which  having  loll  its  Colour  on 

being  laid  by,  recovered  it  again  on  being  worn  on  the  Fin* 
ger. 

It  is  but  a  Angle  PafTage  that  we  are  honoured  with  from  Salma- 
Jius  ^  this  is,  that  many  had  mijlaken  the  Turquoife  for  the  Cyanus  of  the 
Antients  ;  but  that  the  Cyanus  was  tranfparent  like  the  Saphire  whereas 
the  Turquoife  was  a  fort  of  Jafper .  My  tins,  Albertus  Magnus ,  and 
CauJ/muSj  he  feems  to  mention  with  peculiar  Refped  3  and  to  quote  them 
from  Cezfius  as  the  Standards  of  all  true  Knowledge.  As  to  poor  Wood¬ 
ward  ft  only  mentions  him  to  abufe  him, or  at  beft  to  pity  his  Ignorance  j 
which,  from  Dr.  Mortimer ,  furely  is  as  heavy  Abufe  as  one  can  well 
cxped  to  fee.  As  to  myfelf,  he  feems  to  quote  me  only  for  the  fake 
of  fhewing  that  he  had  read  me;  for  he  acknowledges,  and  that  with 
iome  fort  of  Vehemence,  that  he  does  not  in  the  leaf  deny  what  I  have 
laid  of  the  Ebur  Fofflle  of  Theophraftus  to  be  true :  We  are  to  inform  him 
however,  that  if  he  had  gone  a  little  farther  in  thofe  Commentaries’ 
he  would  have  been  tempted  to  fave  us  this  Occafion  of  laughing  at 

After  what  the  Doctor  has  quoted  from  others,  we  are  to  take  fome 
Notice  of  what  he  has  faid  of  his  own.  This  may  be  comprized  in  a 
few  Sentences,tho’  thofe  are  not  inconfiderable  ones.  He  fays,^  believes 
all  the  Turquoifes  Dr.  Woodward  had  feen.  were  fuch  as  he  defcribes  ; 
but  that  the  Turquoifes  of  the  old  Rock,  are  another  Thing  ;  That  thefe 
Turquoifes  of  the  old  Rock  .which  keep  their  Colour  .are  all  of  another  Kind  ; 
that  the  Specimen  he  produced  f jewed  as  much ;  and  that  the  Tur¬ 
quoifes  of  the  Woodwardian  Kind  only,  have  the  Property  of  recovering 
their  Colour  again,  from  the  Effluvia  of  the  Perfon who  wears  them. 

As  to  de  Boot ,  the  Dodtor  has  not  treated  him  fairly  :  That  he  has  not 
translated  him  juftly  is  evident;  but  whether  this  has  been  out  of  Igno¬ 
rance  of  the  Language  he  writes  in,  or  whether  out  of  Difingenuity*  we 

will 
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will  not  take  upon  us  to  determine.  It  is  certain  that  de  Boot ,  Blunderer 
as  he  is,  is  not  quite  abfurd  enough  to  fay  what  the  DoCtor  wanted  him 
to  fay;  and  it  is  poffible,  that,  tho’  knowing  better,  he  might  tranflate 
him  unfairly,  out  of  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  the  reverence  the  Royal 
Society  always  pay  to  People  of  that  Stamp,  and  a  perfect  Conviction 
that  none  of  them  ever  would  difcover  the  Fallacy  by  reading  him  :  If 
the  DoCtor  chufes  to  fave  the  Credit  of  his  Learning,  by  acknowledging 
this  to  have  been  the  Cafe,  he  has  our  full  Confent  to  the  ufe  of  the 
Evafion,  whether  it  have  any  Truth  in  it  or  not.  He  tells  us,  that 
de  Boot  fays,  the  Colour  of  the  Turquoife  is  a  Variegation  of  green, 
white,  and  blue',  but  de  Boot  fays  quite  otherwife;  he  tells  us,  that  the 
oriental  ones  were  blue,  with  a  little  greenith  among  it ;  and  that  the 
occidental  were  greener,  and  often  had  more  white  in  them  than  they 
fhould  have  :  He  very  judicioufly  fays,  indeed,  that  the  Colour  of  every 
Turquoife  is  compofed  of  a  Mixture  of  thofe  three  Colours;  but  with 
Dr.  Mortimers  Leave,  there  is  fome  fmall  Difference,  between  being 
compofed  of  a  Mixture  of  three  Colours,  and  variegated  with  them  ;  the 
one  expreffes  what  de  Boot  means, a  compound  Colour  diffufcd  equally  thro* 
the  whole  Stone,  and  the  other  a  Variety  of  three  Colours  in  the  fame 
Stone. 

One  would  wonder  what  fhould  induce  the  Doftor  to  deferibea  Tur¬ 
quoife,  as  confiding  of  a  Variegation  of  three  feveral  Colours,  green,  blue, 
and  white ;  no  body  ever  faw  fuch  a  Turquoife;  nobody  would  ever 
purchafe  fuch  a  one  ;  nor  would  any  Jeweller  receive  fuch  a  Stone  into 
his  Shop,  under  the  Name  of  a  Turquoife.  A  Sight  of  the  Thing  that 
was  the  Subject  of  the  Doctor’s  Paper,  would  have  explained  this, however. 
It  was,  as  the  DoCtor  deferibes  it,  variegated  indeed,  with  two  of  the 
Colours  mentioned  by  de  Boot,  the  green  and  the  white  :  As  to  the 
.  blue,  that  indeed  was  wanting  ;  but  the  DoCtor  feems  to  hold  the 
World  in  extreme  Contempt,  for  fuppofing  this  to  be  the  true  Colour 
of  the  Turquoife:  His  Specimen  was  green  and  white;  and  the 
Bufinefs  of  his  Paper,  was  to  prove  this  Specimen  a  Turquoife 
of  the  old  Rock. 

De  Boot ,  the  DoCtor  tells  us,  limits  the  Size  of  the  Turquoife,  to 
that  of  a  Walnut.  As  to  that  which  he  mentions  from  him,  as 
preferved  in  the  great  Duke’s  Cabinet,  we  are  to  inform  him,  that 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  de  Boot,  becaufe  of  its  having  the  Head  of  a 
Roman  Emperor  engraved  on  it,  as  he  feems  to  fuppofe  ;  but  becaufe  it 
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was  of  that  greateft  S;andard  Size,  of  the  Bignefs  of  a  Walnut :  De 
Boot  tehs  us  as  much,  tho’  the  DoCtor  could  not  or  would  not  under- 
itand  him,  and  takes  care  to  fay  nothing  about  it.  It  is  (till  in  Being, 
and  is,  indeed,  from  its  Size,  a  very  extraordinary  Sample ,  as  de  Boot 
calls  it ;  tho  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  de  Booty  or  any  body  elfe,  ex¬ 
cept  Dr.  Mortimer ,  would  think  it  very  extraordinary  to  find  a  Stone 
in  the  great  Duke’s  Mufczum  with  a  Head  of  Julius  Caefar  upon  it. 

The  Do&or.chufes  to  be  determined  by  de  Boot  j  let  us,  therefore, 
examine  candidly  by  this  very  Author,  whether  this  famous  Stone  of 
Ii is,  was,  as  lie  attempts  to  prove,  a  Turquoife  of  the  old 

Rock,  or  whether,  even  according  to  his  own  Author,  he  is  mif- 
taken. 

De  boot  s  Characters  of  the  Turquoife  of  the  old  Rock,  are  only 
thefe.  1.  That  its  Colour  is  blue.  2.  That  it  is  a  fmall  Stone,  never 
exceeding  the  Size  of  a  Walnut ;  nay,  himfelf acknowledges  that  he  never 
faw  one  larger  than  a  Hazel  Nut  :  And,  3.  That  it  always  retains  its 
blue  Colour.  The  firft  and  third  of  thefe  Characters,  are  relative  to 
the  Turquoife  of  the  old  Rock  only  :  The  fecond,  or  that  which  limits 
its  Size  to  that  of  a  Walnut,  to  all  Turquoifes  in  general.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  s  Specimen  is  not  blue,  but  a  Variegation  of  green  and  white  in  Co¬ 
lour  :  II  it  ever  had  any  blue,  it  mufl  have  fince  loft  it  •  it  is, 
therefore,  according  to  the  Decifion  of  de  Boot  himfelf,  not  a  Tur¬ 
quoife  of  the  old  Rock.  As  to  Size,  he  informs  us  in  this  very  Pa¬ 
per,  that  it  is  twelve  Inches  longy  Jive  Inches  broad ,  and  in  fome  Places, 
two  Inches  thick.  We  are  apt  to  believe,  that  a  Mafs  of  thefe  Dimen  ’ 
fions  muff  be  fomewhat  larger  than  a  Walnut  j  and,  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  de  Booty  whom  the  DoCtor  appeals  to  as  the  great 
Judge  of  the  Cafe,  his  Stone  was  no  Turquoife  at  all. 

As  to  the  DoClor’s  Paffage  from  Salmafiust  it  feems  of  the  Nature  of 
thoie,  which  Dr .  Abraham  Johnfo?iy  in  his  mod  elaborate  Treatife,  in- 
titled,  Lncinajine  ConcubitUy  fays,  are  quoted  for  the  fake  of  a  Quota¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  it  often  happens  on  thefe  Occafions,  it  is  quoted  a  little  un¬ 
luckily  :  He  fays,  that  the  Turquoife  is  not  the  fame  with  the  Cyanus 
of  the  Antients,  for  that  the  Cyanus  was  tranfparent  like  the  Saphire  ; 
which  is  very  true,  indeed,  for  neither  their  Cyanus,  nor  their  Saphire, 
were  tranfparent  at  all;  this,  however,  is  not  the  Truth  the  Author 
meant  to  exprefs.  Salmajius  evidently  meant  to  fay  here,  that 
the  Cyanus  was  tranfparent  ;  he  even  fays,  that  our  Jewellers  fell  this 

and 
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and  the  Saphire  indifcriminately  under  the  fame  Name  3  but  the  fame 
Salmajius  has  proved  very  fufficicntly  afterwards,  in  another  Part  of  his 
Work,  the  Truth  of  our  Afiertion,  that  neither  the  Cyan  us  nor  Saphire 
of  the  Antienfs,  were  tranfparent  at  all :  As  to  our  Saphire,  it  was  un¬ 
known  to  them  under  that  Name,  they  called  it  the  Sky-blue  Beryl  : 
What  they  called  Cyanus  was  our  Lapis  Lazuli  ;  and  what  they 
called  Saphiru?,  the  fame  Stone  3  only  that  it  had  the  Gold-coloured 
Matter  difpofed  in  Spots,  in  Form  of  Stars  in  it,  not  in  Veins,  as  it  is 
in  the  common  Lapis  Lazuli.  We  do  not  blame  Dr.  Mortimer  for 
affedting  to  quote  from  Salmajius  3  he  was  a  Man  of  vaft  reading,  and 
it  is  fome  Credit  to  a  Writer  of  the  fecond  Rate  to  have  read  him:  We 
would  remind  the  Dodtor,  however,  and  Writers  like  the  Do&or,  that 
Quotations  are  Things  that  require  more  Care  than  fuch  a  random  Way 
of  ufing  themfeems  to  befpeak. 

TheExcellency  of  Salmajius  J  his  having,  compiled  Paffages  of  the  An¬ 
cients  together  on  the  fame  Subjedt,  and  very  happily  underftood  them. 
Learning  was  his  almoft  foie  Talent  3  Knowledge  in  the  Sciences  he 
in  many  Cafes  fnews  he  wanted  3  he  had  been,  when  he  wrote  this  Paf- 
fage,  reading  fome  of  the  ancient  Authors,  who  prove,  that  the  Cyanus  and 
the  Saphire  of  their  times  were  almoft  the  fame  thing  3  he  did  not  then 
fuppofe,  that  the  Saphire  of  their  times  and  of  ours  were  two  different 
Stones,  and  that  their  Saphire  was  only  a  kind  of  our  Lapis  Lazuli. 
When  he  difeovered  this  he  put  it  down  too,  but  without  giving  him- 
felf  the  trouble  of  altering  the  other  Paffage,  which  flood  perhaps  two 
or  three  hundred  Pages  off.  We  mention  this,  not  out  of  a  Dcfire  to 
cenfure  Salmajius ,  but  to  put  Dr.  Mortimer  in  mind,  that  when  a 
Man  quotes  any  thing  from  another,  efpecially  when  it  is  mere  Matter 
of  Oftentation,  he  ought  to  read  every  thing  that  Author  fays  of  the 
Subject  firft.  As  to  Salmajius ,  his  hafty  Determinations  may  indeed 
ferve  the  Purpofes  of  Authors  of  this  Stamp  well  enough,  but  his  true 
Ufe  is  that  of  an  Index  to  the  feveral  Authors  he  quotes :  He  very  hap¬ 
pily  puts  one  in  mind  of  every  thing  that  has  been  faid  upon  a  Subject, 
and  if  he  does  not  always  draw  the  right  Conclufions  himfelf  from  what  he 
quotes,  it  is  every  Man’s  Fault,  who  has  fo  much  before  him,  that  ne  does 
not  do’it  for  himfelf.  We  are  not,  however,  to  pafs  over  even  thisTranfla- 
tion  of  the  Dolor’s,  without  putting  him  in  mind  of  being  more  accu¬ 
rate  on  thefe  Occaftons  for  the  future.  He  tells  us,  that  Salmajius  fays, 
many  have  made  this  Miftake,  reprefenting  it  as  a  vulgar  Error,  which 
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it  certainly  never  was,  nor  indeed  does  Salmafius  fay  fo.  He  fays,  fomc 
of  the  Learned  had  fallen  into  fuch  an  Error  :  Nonnulli  Dottorum  are  his 
Words,  which  do  not  over  well  agree  with  the  Dolor’s  Tranflation. 

As  to  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Effluvia  of  a  human  Body  reftoring  the  Co¬ 
lour  to  a  Gem  that  had  loft  it,  we  freely  leave  the  Do&or  in  pofleffion 
of  all  the  Credit  of  it.  It  is,  indeed,  truly  of  the  focietarian  Kind,  and 
will  be  long  remembered  as  an  Honour  to  the  Author,  to  the  Society 

he  has  the  good  Fortune  to  be  in  Office  under,  and  to  the  Tranfa&ions 
in  which  it  is  printed. 


As  to  Dr.  Woodward ,  notwithstanding  the  Contempt  with  which  the 
great  Dr .  Mortimer  mentions  him,  we  are  really  apt  to  believe  that  he 
nad  feen  as  many  Turquoifes  as  himfelf,  perhaps  fomewhat  more,  and 
that  he  has  written  fomewhat  more  wifely  about  them.  Somethin^ 
might,  perhaps,  be  faid  alfo,  in  regard  to  the  Author  of  the  Commen- 
taries  on  Theophrajlus,  but  this  will  come  better  from  any  body  than 
from  the  Author  of  thefe  Animadverfions. 

We  have  now  gone  thro’  the  Dodtor’s  Quotations,  and  Quotations  of 
Quotations,  and  come  to  the  laft  Part  of  his  Work,  which  contains  his 
own  Account  of  the  Subftance  which  had  been  the  Occafion  of  all  this 
Profufion  of  Learning.  He  tells  us,  that  this  Specimen  proves,  that 
the  Turquoife  is  no  Bone ,  nor  Part  of  one;  for  that  it  is  plain  by  its 
Shape,  that  it  ts  not  any  Fart  of  an  Animal  Bene.  He  adds,  that  its 
Botryoide  Form ,  is  to  him  a  Demonjlration  that  it  is  a  Frodudl  of  the  Firet 
like  the  Lapis  Hcematites  or  Blood-Stone;  he  adds,  that  thofe  Turquoifes 
which  Dr.  W oodward  and  Dr.  Hill  deferibe  are  falfe  ones ,  and  that  this 
Specimen  (which  he  publishes  this  Diflertation  on)  is  a  true  one.  He 
fays,  indeed,  that  they  differ  no  otherwife,  than  as  one  of  them,  that 
is  his,  is  the  Turquoife  of  the  old  Rock ;  and  the  others,  or  ours ,  are 
Turquoifes  of  the  new  Rock ;  but  he  chufes,  however,  to  diftinguifh  his 
hytne  Name  of  the  Turchejia  vera,  or  true  Turquoife  Stone;  and  the 
others,  by  that  of  Turquejice J'puriay  or  Baftard  Turquoifes. 

He  adds,  that  his  is  the  true  Turquoife,  from  the  mod  evident  of 
ail  the  Reafons  in  the  World ;  namely,  for  that  he  has  found  it  to  be 
a  very  rich  Copper  Ore  :  But  left  this  fhould  not  be  thought  convincing 
enough  by  fome  obftinate  People,  he  gives  feveral  additional  Proofs : 
Pie  fays,  he  found  it  run  into  a  Slag  in  the  Fire,  not  calcine  as  a  Bone 
would  have  done  ;  and  that  its  Plardnefs  was  about  that  of  the  common 
white  Marble.  Two  other  very  remarkable  Circumftances  which  he 
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mentions,  as  to  this  fiery  Trial,  are,  that  its  Colour  is  riot  mended  by 
Heat,  and  that  it  grows  brittle  under  it. 

It  mail  be  acknowledged,  that  thefe  Remarks  and  Obfervations 
plainly  prove,  that  the  Dodorhas  as  much  natural  Knowledge  and  Phi- 
lofophy  about  him,  as  Learning  ;  his  Reafoning  is  exquifite. 

He  fays,  that  the  Turquoifes  of  Woodward  and  Ilill  are  not  Tur- 
quoifes,  becaufe  they  are  Bones,  and  that  Bones  aie  not  T.  urquoilcs, 
becaufe  his  Specimen  is  not  a  Bone.  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that 
his  Specimen  of  a  Foot  long,  and  of  a  green  and  white  Colour,  is  nei¬ 
ther  a  Bone  nor  a  Turquoife  >  this  Reafon,  therefore,  muft  be  allowed 
extremely  conclufive.  He  argues,  that  the  Botryoide  Form  of  this 
Stone,  is  a  Demonfiration  to  him,  that  it  is  a  Product  or  hire,  like  the 
Lapis  Hamat it es.  It  may  be  a  Demonflration  to  him  of  this  j  vbut  a 
Man  who  knows  any  thing  of  Foflils,  knows,  that  a  Body  of  that  Clafs, 
may  be  Botryoide,  without  ever  having  pafied  the  Fire.  What  does 
this  ingenious  Gentleman  think  of  the  Botryoide  Pyrites,  a  Body  as  ele¬ 
gantly  Botryoide  as  his  Turquoife ,  and  indeed  fomewhat  more  fo,  which 
yet  can  never  have  pafied  the  Fire,  becaufe  the  certain  Effect  of  the 
Matter  it  is  compofed  of  pafiing  the  Fire,  is  its  loofing  its  Texture  and 
becoming  purple  ;  whereas  this  unlucky  Body,  created  fure  for  the  tor¬ 
menting  of  Dr.  Mortimer,  has  its  Texture,  like  that  of  the  other  Py- 

ritae,  and  its  Colour  unaltered.  . 

The  Dodor  thought  the  Strudure  of  this  Body  proved  its  having  been 

in  the  Fire,  and  its  prefent  Form  he  takes  to  be  the  Effed  of  it :  If  he  a 
looked  a  little  farther  into  it,  he  would  have  found  its  Strudure,  which  e 
builds  fo  much  upon,  to  be  ftriated,  and  that  in  a  moft  elegant  and  regular 
Manner:  This  is  a  Strudture  which  Fire  could  not  &>ve  a  callable 
Body,  as  this  is,  by  his  own  Report;  nor  could  even  naffer  to  remain 
with  it,  ifit  had  been  poffeffed  of  it  before ;  it  is  therefore  demonftrated 
by  its  Struaure,  not  that  it  is  a  Produft  of  the  Fne  wh.ch  has  once 
melted  its  Subftance,  but  that  it  never  has  been  in  the  Fire ;  nev 
melted  at  all :  As  to  the  Doflor’s  Allufion  to  the  Hamat.tes  it  is  a  bor¬ 
rowed  one,  he  has  from  the  Works  of  the  Author  of  thefe  'apers  on 
this  very  Subjed  ;  but,  as  it  is  the  peculiar  Prerogative  of  Authors  of  this 
Stamp  ^o  make  every  thing  their  own,  when  they  repeat  it,  he  has 
miftaken  the  Analogy  this  Author  difeovered  between  thefe  two 
Bodies,  which  was,  only  that  they  had  both  had  the  fame  Manner  of 
Formation,  not  that  either  of  them  had  ever  been  formed  by  Fire.  We 
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ffiall  allow  the  Dortor,  therefore,  the  Force  of  the  whole  Analogy  as 

Fhe  as'the  H11’  “  #gT  Turquoife  “  as  certainly  f°™ed  by 

Sigin  1  S’  °r  thSt  b°th  °f  them  have  a  very  different 

The  (Mated  Texture  of  this  Body,  tho>  it  is  exnrefsly  again!!  its  hav- 

o  it  bl:?T  byrF,ire>  Y01  at,alU»ainft  tb£  otl-  Syilem  of  S 
f  being  a  Iranfudition  from  the  Rocks  to  which  it  adheres:  A  Mat 

er  protiuded  out  of  the  extremely  fmall  Pores  of  a  folid  Body,  might  in¬ 
deed  very  eafily  form  itfelf  intoflender  Filaments,  and  a  Multitude  of  thefe 
a i  range  together  might  form,  as  they  were  farther  or  lefs  far  protruded 
a  (em, globular  Body  ;  and  finally,  a  Number  of  thefe  Bodies  dated  Side 
by  Side,  and  joined  by  cohering  together  while  moift,  might  form  a  bo 

. f>  °’der  f  °df  ,°f  tweIve  Inc!les  long>  foch  as  the  Dortor  deferibes  There 
is  confidei  ably  more  Reafon  therefore  on  the  Side  of  de  Boot’s  Opinion 

which  the  Dortor  rejerts,  than  of  his  own,  which  becaufe  it  appears’ 

demonfirated  to  him,  he  experts  will  appear  fo  to  every  Body  life. 

ffC  fadd:’,  *'lat  on(;  P?rt  of  his  Specimen  appears  rough,  as  if  broken 
off  from  the  Rock  it  was  affixed  to  ,  this  carries  a  bad  Face,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  other  Matter  of  Melting,  but  it  agrees  verv  well 
with  de  Boots  Syftem  of  its  be|ng  formed  by  Tranfudatiom  It  do“s  an 
pear  to  us  indeed  that  the  Formation  of  this  Specimen  of  the  TurluL 
ofD, .  Mortimer ,  (for  fo  it  ought  forever  to  be  called)  and  of  tbe?ffe 
mames  of  the  botryoide  Kind  are  the  fame  :  That  they  both  areformld 
of  Matter  once  contained  in  the  Rocks,  to  whofe  Surface  they  adhe-e 
or  elfe  raffed  in  Vapour  and  affixed  to  them;  in  either  of  which  Cafe \ 
nated  Texture  may  be  accounted  for,  tho’  not  by  Melting  •  and  that 
the  Haimatite,  which  is  at  lead  as  rich  in  Iron  as  this  Specimen  of  he 
Dortor  s  Turquoife  was  in  Copper,  not  only  forms  itfelf  into  botlide 
Surfaces  in  this  Manner,  but  even  frequently,  where  the  Pofit^wm 
a  mil  of  it  every  Bubble  elongates  itfelf  into  a  cylindrick  or  col 
Body,  whofe  Length  is  five,  ten,  twenty,  nay,  in  feme  Cafe  foltv 
inus  its  Diameter  :  The  Stalartites  of  Iron,  which  are  almoft  pure  Iroif 
aie  many  of  them  only  elongated  Bubbles  of  Flaimatites,  which  have 
hung  to  the  Roofs  of  the  fame  fubterranean  Caverns,  on  the  Sides  of 
ifei  the  fame  Matter  has  formed  itfelf  into  the  common  Bubbles  the 
Dortor  fpeaks  of :  Thefe  Stalartites  we  (hall  not  refufe  to  (hew  ffie 
oc.oi  many  Kinds  or,  if  his  noble  Soul  can  condefcend  to  be  informed 

beyond 
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beyond  Demonftration ,  and  himfelf  will  acknowledge,  that  thefe,  tho*  real 
Haematites,  could  not  be  formed  by  Fire,  tho’  by  the  Method  we  have 
laid  down  they  might  5  and  as  he  refers  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the 
famous  Subfiance  he  defcribes  to  that  of  this  Subftance,  it  will  follow 
that  this  was  not  formed  by  Fire  neither. 

If  the  Dodtor,  however,  will  not  receive  this  as  Demonftration 
againft  Demonftration,  there  is  yet  another  Way  of  proving  the  Error  of 
his  Syftem  to  him  :  He  is  a  Chymift,  and  he  even  tells  us,  that  he  ex¬ 
amined  this  Body  in  the  Chymical  Way  :  He  muft  have  a  ftrangeKnack 
at  Operations,  not  to  find  out  that  this  Stone  was  not  of  the  fufible  Kind, 
but  of  the  calcarious,  of  fuch  as  cannot  be  melted  by  Fire,  and  there¬ 
fore,  that  his  Suppofttion  of  its  having  received  its  prefent  Form 
by  Melting,  is  inconfiftent. 

The  Dodtor’s  Stone  (for  we  had  ourfelves  a  Piece  of  it,  and  ex¬ 
perimented  upon  it  too)  was  of  the  Nature  of  Spar,  a  Subftance  that 
will  ferment  with  Acids,  and  that  will  burn  to  Lime,  not  melt  in  the 
Fire.  We  do  not  pretend  to  invalidate  the  Dodtor’s  Account  of  a  Slag 
or  half  vitrified  Subftance  being  produced  from  it,  he  only  does  not 
exprefs  himfelf  intelligibly ;  that  Slag  was  the  Produce  of  the  Mafs  after 
its  Form  as  a  Turquoife  was  deftroyed,  it  was  the  Refult  of  its  metal¬ 
line  Matter,  running  after  the  ftony  Part  had  been  calcined  :  And 
fuch  as  this  Slag  muft  have  been  its  State  in  the  Earth,  if  it  had  been 
formed  by  Fufion  there  j  the  ftony  Part  muft  have  been  calcined  and 
feparated  before  this  could  have  happened,  and  only  its  metalline  Part 
without  the  ftriated  Texture  or  green  Colour,  without  any  thing  to 
make  Dr.  Mortimer  take  it  for  aTurquoife  could  have  remained.  As  to 
the  Dodtor’s  Proofs  that  it  is  the  true  Turquoife,  and  the  others  the  falfe 
ones,  they  are-like  the  reft:  He  is  fure  of  it  becaufe  he  finds  it  to  be  a 
rich  Copper  Ore  :  But  did  ever  any  body  give  it  as  a  Character 
of  a  Turquoife  to  be  a  rich  Copper  Ore  ?  that  Bodies  containing  Cop¬ 
per,  nay,  fuch  as  are  properly  to  be  called  Copper  Ores,  are  met  with 
under  the  Name  of  Turquoifes,  is  an  Afl'ertion  the  Dodtor  had  met 
withalfo  in  the  fame  Dr.  Hi  in  Book  of  Fo fills,  but  He  has  preverted 
it,  according  to  his  invariable  Cuftom  j  for  his  Author  does  not  fay,  that 
becaufe  fome  Copper  Ores  are  cut  as  Turquoifes,  therefore  all  Tur- 
quoifes  are  Copper  Ores  j  this  is  an  original  Aftertion  of  Dr.  Marti- 
Pier  s,  and  is  indeed  of  a  Piece  with  all  the  reft;  of  the  Paper  it 
ftands  in.  u 
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He  tells  us  afterwards,  that  his  Turquoife  was  juft  of  the  Confidence 
of  common  white  Marble  t  This  would  be  but  a  very  poor  Decree  of 
Hardnefs  for  a  Gem.  The  Turquoifes  are,  in  reality,  but  foft,  but 
they  are  much  harder  than  white  Marble  ;  and  another  unlucky  Cir- 
cumftance,  in  regard  to  the  Doctor’s,  is,  that  it  is  as  much  fofter  than 
that  Subftance.  He  feems  to  fpeak  it  as  a  wonderful  Thing,  that  the 
Degree  of  Heat  he  gave  it  did  not  mend  its  Colour  5  we  may  add,  that 
we  ftiould  think  it  fomething  extraordinary,  if  a  Heat  fufficient  to  melt 
a  Tile  did  not  deftroy  it  ;  but  this  is  a  Secret  he  did  not  chafe,  for  his 
own  Sake,  to  tell  us.  The  Reader  may  wonder  at  his  wondering 
that  Heat  did  not  mend  the  Colour  of  his  j  but  we  are  to  explain  it  to 
him.  Heat  is  delivered  by  the  Author,  whom  this  Societarian 
Writer  has  a  mind  to  quarrel  with,  if  he  had  dared  to  do  it,  as  the 
Means  of  diffufing  the  blue  Colour  over  what  the  Dodor  calls  the  falfe 
Turquoifes,  when  they  are  deep  in  fome  Parts,  and  pale  or  wanting  it 
in  others,  but  he  does  not  difcover  that  neither  this  Author,  nor  any 
body  elfe,  ever,  thought  of  mending  the  Colour  of  a  green  Piece  of 
Copper  Ore  by  it. 

His  other  Aftertion,  that  it  grows  brittle  by  being  heated,  agrees  very 
well  with  our  Account  of  its  Origin,  but  very  ill  with  his,  who  fup- 
pofes  it  to  have  been  melted  before  it  acquired  the  Form  we  fee  it  in. 
He  adds,  that  it  would  not  calcine  as  Bone  would  have  done,  but  run 
into  a  Slag :  If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  Dodor’s  Skill  in  Metallurgick 
Operations  by  his  Account  of  this,  we  fhould  be  obliged  to  declare 
him  as  profoundly  ignorant  in  that  Branch  of  Knowledge  as  in  the 
reft. 

He  errs,  in  faying  that  the  ftony  Part  of  this,  which  is  fparry, 
will  not  calcine,  for  it  abfolutely  does  calcine  very  early  in  the  Opera¬ 
tion  ;  he  would  not  furely  have  the  Copper  it  contains,  which  himfelf 
allows  to  be  a  great  deal,  calcine  too  :  We  are  to  tell  him,  that  if 
he  could  find  the  Way  to  impregnate  a  Bone  as  ftrongly  with  Copper 
as  this  Stone  was,  and  perform  the  fame  Operations  on  it,  he  might, 
from  the  Refult  of  it,  demonftrate  in  the  fame  Manner,  that  a  Bone 
would  not  calcine  i  for  doubtlefs  after  the  Calcination  of  the  Bony  Part 
the  Remains  of  which  fo  accurate  an  Operator  as  the  Dodor  might 
eafily  take  for  Dirt  or  Afhes ,  the  Copper  that  it  had  been  impregnated 
with  would  run  into  a  folid  Mafs. 
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The  Dodtor  concludes  his  Paper,  with  what  he  doubts  not  but  the 
World  will  own  an  incontedable  Thing  in  his  Favour  j  this  is,  that  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  has  feveralBotryoideTurquoifes  in  his  Collection:  We  allow 
the  fullTruth  of  this;  and  have  already  allowed,  that  Botryoide  Bodies  are 
received  by  our  Jewellers  as  Turquoifes  j  but  unhappily  for  the  Do&or, 
there  is  not  one  of  all  Sir  Hans' s  that  is  at  all  like  his.  If  his  mull  be 
allowed  a  Turquoife  of  the  old  Rock,  becaufe  Sir  Hans  Sloane  has  Bo¬ 
tryoide  Turquoifes,  |every  Botryoide  Haematite  in  the  World  may  be 
demonfi  rated  to  be  a  T.  urquoife  of  the  old  Rock  by  the  fame  Argu¬ 
ment. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Subdance  deferibed  by  Dr.  Mortimer  in  this 
Paper,  under  the  Name  of  a  Turquoife  of  the  old  Rock,  and  efta- 
blilhed  as  a  Sort  of  Standard,  by  which  to  determine  for  the  future 
what  are,  and  what  are  not  Turquoifes,  is  itfelf  no  Turquoife  at  all, 
but  a  mere  fparry  Ore  of  Copper,  tinged  to  a  drong  green  Colour,  with 
fome  fubterranean  Solution  of  that  Metal.  Ores  of  the  fame  Metal,  of  a 
Bortryoide  Appearance,  and  of  a  fine  blue  Colour,  are  fometimes  fold 
as  Turquoifes,  and  thefe  will  fometimes  become  green,  but  never  of  the 
Sort  of  variegated  Green  and  White  of  this  Subftance. 

As  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not  the  genuine  Turquoife,  the  World  is 
not  to  be  determined  by  an  Author  of  the  Do&or’s  Stamp.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Name  is  at  prefent  given  to  two  Subftances,  but  if  we 
would  give  it  to  the  mod  beautiful  and  mod  in  Ufe  of  the  two,  with 
the  Addition  of  True,  it  is  the  bony  Turquoife,  and  not  the  other,  that 
has  a  right  to  it.  If  we  enquire  among  the  Jewellers  what  it  is  that  is 
in  general  received,  fold,  and  worn,  as  the  Turquoife,  it  is  the  bony 
Kind,  or  that  which  is  formed  of  fome  Animal  Bone  or  Tooth,  altered 
by  lying  in  the  Earth,  and  tinged  there  by  cupreous  Particles  to  a  blue 
Colour.  There  are  Mines  of  this  in  France ,  which  are  condantly 
worked  for  it,  a  vad  Profit  arifes  from  them,  and  a  great  Part  of 
Europe  is  fupplied  with  Turquoifes  from  thence. 

Many  of  the  Turquoifes  brought  from  Turkey ,  Perjia ,  and  other 
Parts  of  the  Eajl%  are  evidently  of  the  fame  Kind  with  thefe,  plainly 
carrying  the  Structure  of  Bone  dill  with  them  :  Others  are  brought 
from  that  Part  of  the  World  of  the  Botryoide  Kind,  which  are  Efflo- 
reflences  of  Copper  Ore,  found  adhering  to  the  Rocks  that  contain  that 
Metal,  as  the  Botryoide  Iron  Ores  or  Haematites  do  to  thofe  with  us  which 
contain  Iron,  This  is  the  Subdance  which  Pliny  calls  Callaisj  it  is  of 
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the  fame  Colour  with  the  others,  and  when  harder  than  ordinary  as 
it  is  fometimes  met  with,  is  vafily  more  valuable  than  any  other  Kind. 

V  T  f6  T?r?  Tur<luoire  is  a  Namc  given  merely  by  the  Jewellers,  and 
therefore  belongs  to  every  Thing  that  they  have  been  ufed  to  call  by  it  • 

as  to  the  Epithets  of  True  ,  and  Baftard  they  do  not  employ  them  •  If 
the  Doftor  would  mean  to  exprefs  by  them  what  they  mean  by  Tur- 
quoifes  of  the  new  and  old  Rock,  it  would  not  anfwer  the  Purpofe  he 
intends,  for  they  call  any  Turquoife  of  the  old  Rock  that  retains  its  Co¬ 
lour,  and  any  thing  of  the  new  Rock  that  lofes  it,  fo  that  the  Bo- 
tryoide  Turquoife  when  turned  green  are  faid  to  be  of  the  new  Rock  as 
well  as  fuch  Pieces  of  the  others  that  are  fo.  I  have  elfewhere  comme¬ 
morated,  to  the  Honour  of  fome  Jewellers,  their  declaring  a  Turquoife 
to  be  one  of  the  old  Rock;  but  there  is  yet  greater  Honour  due  to  a 
Perfon  of  the  Dodtor’s  Acquaintance  in  the  fame  Trade,  who  declared  a 
Piece  of  blue  Enamel  to  be  fo. 

We  have  been  the  more  large  in  our  Animadverfions  on  this  Paper,  as 
it  conveys  fo  very  clear  an  Idea  of  the  Character  of  this  truly  focietarian 
Writer  in  the  feveral  Capacities  of  the  Scholar,  the  Philofopher,  and 
the  Chymift  :  It  was  a  Sort  of  Debt  to  ourfelves  alfo  to  explain  his 
Qualifications  thus  far,  left  thofe  Obfervations  he  has  picked  up  from 
our  Mouths,  and  put  down  with  C.  M.  at  the  End  of  them,  as  Notes 
on  the  Tranfadions,  fhould  be  fuppofed  by  the  ignorant  Reader  to  be 
his  own.  Some  Obfervations  and  Annotations  indeed  marked  with  the 
fame  Letters  will  be  eafily  difeovered  to  belong  to  himfelf 5  they  will  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  without  our  particular  Enumerations  of  them. 
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The  Conclusion. 

WE  have  thus  gone  thro*  an  Examination  into  the  real  Merits  of 
a  very  confiderable  Number  of  the  Papers,  which  have  hitherto 
been  efleemed  the  bed:  and  mod  unexceptionable  in  the  Tranfadions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London ,  called  by  the  Publifhers  of  them  Philo - 
Jophical  ones.  We  flatter  ourfelves  it  will  appear  that  they  are  not 
what  that  Society,  when  they  heard  them  read,  and  afterwards  ordered 
them  to  be  printed  in  their  Name,  believed  them  to  be  5  and  we 
hope  fuch  a  Convidion,  as  that  Body  muft  receive  of  the  Truth 
of  this,  will  plead  in  Favour  of  a  more  Arid  Enquiry  into  the  Merits 
of  what  fhall  be  offered  hereafter  5  and  that  in  better  Time.  It  re¬ 
mains  only  to  add,  that  not  a  Hatred  to  the  Royal  Society ,  but  a  Love 
for  the  Studies  that  Society  was  eflablifhed  for  the  Promotion  of,  has 
occafloned  the  Publication  of  this  Refutation  of  the  Errors  advanced  by 
its  Members,  and  eflablifhed  under  the  Sandion  of  its  Name.  Perhaps 
alfo  fome  Share  in  the  determining  on  fo  unpleafing  an  Office  is  to  be 
attributed  to  an  honeft  Zeal  for  the  Credit  of  our  Country  :  We  cannot 
but  wifh  the  Men  of  Eminence  in  other  Parts  of  the  World  may 
be  informed,  that  the  Ignorance  of  the  Royal  Society  is  not  Epidemic 
among  us,  nor  would  fuffer  them  to  fuppofe  they  have  a  Right  to  fay,  the 
Engli/h  are  in  an  Error  on  any  Subjed,  becaufe  an  erroneous  Account 
of  it  appears  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions. 
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